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PREFACE. 


IT  is  now  above  thirty  years  fince  this  translation  of  ' 
OSIkn's  Poems  has  claimed  the  attention  of  the  pu- 
blic. The  univerfal  admiration  of  all  liberal  and  unpre- 
judiced men,  the  only  true  criterion  of  literary  merit, 
inuft  now  render  every  attempt  to  praife  them  futile 
and  fuperfluous. 

In  the  year  1773,  tne  translator,  Mr.  Macpherfon, 
published  a  new  edition,  with  considerable  alterations. 
In  a  Preface  to  this  edition,  he  begins  by  informing  the 
reader,  that  "  he  ran  over  the  whole  with  ;.ttention." 
The  reft  of  the  Preface  might,  without  injury  to  his  li- 
terary credit,  be  Suffered  to  fink  peaceably  into  oblivion. 
1  le  concludes,  by  informing  us,  that  "  a  translator, 
*'  who  cannot  equal  his  original,  is  incapable  of  expref- 
M  fing  its  beauties  *."  If  we  understand  the  meaning 
of  this  expreSiion,  it  feems  to  be,  that  Mr.  Macpherfon 
poffeSTes  a  degree  of  poetical  genius  not  inferior  to  the 
original  author;  and  we  are  the  more  difpofed  to  adopt 
this  explanation,  as  he  has,  in  other  paSTages  of  this 
very  Preface  mentioned  his  own  verfion,  in  terms  of  the 
higheft  felf-complacency;  it  has  even  been  generally 
understood,  on  both  fides  of  the  Tweed,  that  he  wifhed 
to  keep  the  queftion  refpedting  the  authenticity  of  thefe 
Poems  in  a,  fort  of  oracular  fufpenfe.  This  fufpicion  is 
by  no  means  Started  at  prefent  to  ferve  a  temporary 

*  Ir.  one  of  hia  c'liT.  rtati  •  !  alfo,  we  meet  with  the  following  extraordinary  irt 

.    :';,y  it,  I  think  I  could  write  toleruUe  poetry;  ttr~" 

*.._.:    my  actagoniits,  that  i  Omuiil  not  tranflatt  wbat  X,  could  ~c;  imitat^n 
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purpofe.  We  have  had  numerous  opportunities  of  cOfl* 
verfing  on  this  fubject  with  gentlemen  who  were  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  Galic  language,  and  with 
feveral  to  whom  the  Poems  of  Oman  were  familiar, 
long  before  Mr.  Macpherfon  was  born.  Their  fenti- 
ments,  with  refpect  to  his  conduct,  were  uniform;  and, 
upon  every  occafion,  they  made  no  fcruple  of  expref- 
fmg  their  indignation  at  fuch  an  inftance  of  ungenerous 
and  ungrateful  ambiguity.  It  was  to  the  tranflation  of 
thefe  Poems,  that  Mr.  Macpherfon  was  firft  indebted 
for  diftinction  in  the  literary  world.  After  the  firft  pub- 
lication, many  cavils,  for  they  cannot  deferve  a  better 
name,  were  thrown  out  refpecting  the  reality  of  the  ex- 
igence of  the  work  in  the  Galic  language.  To  extin- 
guifh  every  doubt  of  this  nature,  Dr.  Blair  collected  a 
copious  lilt  of  teftimonies,  tranfmitted  by  gentlemen  of 
the  firft  rank  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Thefe  tef- 
timonies were  re-printed  in  every  fubfequent  edition, 
till  that  of  1773,  when  the  tranflator  feems  to  have  con- 
ceived the  project  of  making  the  whole,  or  at  lead  a 
great  part,  of  the  poetry  to  be  underftood  as  his  own 
competition.  To  accelerate  this  hopeful  purpofe,  he 
fuppveffed  the  teftimonies  which  we  have  juft  now 
mentioned;  at  leaft  we  can  conjecture  no  other  motive 
for  fuch  an  iii-timed  and  injudicious  mutilation.  We 
have  been  careful  to  infer!  them  here. 

Another  part  of  this  Preface,  which  deferves  notice, 
is  the  following  fentence.  "  One  of  the  chief  improve- 
4C  ments  in  this  edition,  is  the  care  taken  in  arranging 
**  the  Poems  in  the  order-  of  time;  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
"  regular  hiitory  of  the  age  to  which  they  relate."  We 
may  venture  to  afiert,  that  there  is  not,  in  the  Englifh 
language,  a  paragraph  in  more  direct  oppofition  to 
truth.  For  example,  the  two  Poems  of  Lathmon  and 
Oithona,  are  as  clofely  connected  as  the  firft  and  fecond 
books  of  Homer's  Iliad,  for  the  latter  of  thefe  pieces  is 
merely  a  continuation  of  the  former,  and  accordingly 
in  all  the  editions  of  this  verfion,  preceding  that  of  1773, 
thefe  two  Poems  are  printed  together,  and  in  then-  pro- 
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prr  hiftorical  order;  but  in  this  new  edition,  the  Poem 
of  Oithcna  is  printed  near  the  beginning  of  the  work, 
and  that  of  Lathmon,  which  ought  to  have  preceded  it, 
is  inferted  at  an  immenfe  diftance,  and  almoft  in  the 
very  rear  of  the  collection.  What  is  not  lefs  ridiculous, 
both  thefe  Poems  ought  to  have  been  inferted  among 
the  firft  in  order,  as  they  narrate  fome  of  the  moil  early 
military  exploits  of  the  venerable  and  admirable  bard  of 
Morven.  The  Poem  of  Darthula  is  merely  a  fequel  to 
that  entitled  the  Death  of  CuchuUin,  and  as  fuch  was 
inferted  in  its  proper  place  in  all  the  former  editions.  In 
this  laft  one,  it  precedes  the  death  of  Cuchullin,  which 
is  a  mere  contradiction.  "  The  Battle  of  Lora"  ought 
to  have  fucceeded  immediately  to  the  Poem  of  Fingal,  as 
it  contains  an  exprefs  reference  to  the  Irifh  expedition 
of  Swaran,  as  a  recent  event.  Inftead  of  this,  three 
different  pieces  intervene.  We  have  firft  the  Poem  of 
Fingal,  in  which  Ofcar,  the  fon  of  Ofiian,  performs  a 
diftinguifhed  part.  We  have  next  Lathmon,  which 
records  a  tranfaction  that  happened  before  Ofcar  was 
born;  and  then,  after  the  infertion  of  two  other  pieces, 
not  lefs  mifp'aced,  we  are  prefented  with  the  Battle  of 
Lorn. 

We  have  thought  it  neceffary  to  hazard  thefe  remarks 
upon  the  alleged  improvement  in  the  arrangement  of 
this  edition  of  the  Poems  of  Oman  in  1773,  as  a  fuffi- 
cient  vindication  of  our  conduct  in  declining  to  adopt 
it.  As  in  the  firft  edition  of  the  Poems  but  little  atten- 
tion had  been  paid  to  chronological  order,  it  might 
have  been  propofed  to  clafs  the  poetry  in  a  third  feries. 
But  many  objects  which  are  fpecious  at  a  diftant  view, 
afi'ume  an  oppofite  appearance  upon  a  clofer  infpection. 
Such  a  meafure  would  have  been  fetting  an  example  of 
fanciful  variation  before  every  future  editor.  We  have 
therefore  thought  it  better  to  reftore  the  Poems  to  their 
primitive  arrangement.  In  particular,  we  faw  the  molt 
ftriking  propriety  in  replacing  the  Poem  of  Fingal  at 
the  head  of  the  collection.  Fingal  himfelf  is  the  great 
hero  of  the  wEole  work,  and  in  this  piece  we  have  an 
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epifode  defcribing  fome  of  the  firft  exploits  of  his 
youth,  and  his  paffion  for  Agandecca,  "  the  firft  of  his 
loves."  In  the  fame  Poem,  Offian,  with  a  ftrange  mix- 
ture of  tendernefs  and  ferocity,  defcribes  his.  courtfhip 
with  Everallin,  the  mother  of  Ofcar;  and,  in  fhort, 
there  is  no  fingle  Poem  in  the  whole  collection  which 
affords  fuch  a  general  introduction  to  the  characters  and 
incidents  defcribed  in  the  reft. 

As  to  tht  improvement  in  the  ftyle  of  the  edition  of 
1773,  we  cannot  coincide  with  the  fentiments  of  the 
tranflator.  The  elegant  fimplicity  of  the  former  ver- 
fion,  is  often  {trained  into  abfolute  diftortion.  In  two 
or  three  paffages  where  we  judged  that  the  late  altera- 
tions in  the  text  had  heightened  its  beauty,  they  have 
been  preferred;  but,  in  general,  they  are  far  inferior, 
and  feldom  or  never  preferable  to  the  original  tranfia- 
tion.  This  point,  however,  we  muft  leave  to  the  tafte 
of  the  reader. 

We  have  reftored  to  this  edition  a  poem  of  confider- 
able  length,  and  of  diftinguifhed  beauty,  which  has 
been  unaccountably  fuppreffed  by  Mr.  Macpherfon  in 
his  edition  of  1773,  though,  as  it  had  been  quoted  in 
the  Elements  of  Criticifm,  by  Lord  Karnes,  its  abfence 
muft  have  made  a  very  fenfible  blank. 

Mi*.  Macpherfon  has  obliged  us  with  a  Differtation. 
concerning  the  J£ra  of  Oflian;  and  that  nothing,  how- 
ever trifling,  might  be  wanting,  we  have  inferted  it. 
The  importance  of  this  BhTcrtation  may  be  completely 
afcertained  in  a  very  few  words.  He  tells  us,  that  in 
the  year  of  Chrift  211,  Fingal,  at  the  head  of  a  Caledo- 
nian army,  gave  battle  to  Caracul  the  Ton  of  Severus, 
Emperor  of  Rome.  At  this  time,  we  muft  fuppofe 
that  Fingal  was  at  leaft  twenty  years  of  age.  He  like- 
wife  tells  us,  that  Ofcar,  the  grandfon  of  Fingal,  enga- 
ged and  defeated  Caraufius,  who,  in  the  year  287,  had 
fei?ed  the  government  of  Britain.  At  the  time  of  this 
fecond  battle  therefore,  Fingal,  if  alive,  muft  have  been 
at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-fix.  Now,  the  Poem  of 
Temora  opens  with  the  death  of  Ofcar,  and  clefes  with. 
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the  death  cf  Cathmcr,  the  Irifh  General,  whom  Fingai, 
after  rallying  the  routed  Caledonians,  and  difplaying 
prodigies  of  valour,  kills  with  his  own  hand.  Theie 
are  ftrange  performances  for  a  man  at  the  age  of  an 
hundred.  Both  ends  of  this  hypothecs  have  been  em- 
braced by  Left!  Karnes  and  Mr.  Whitaker,  and  thus 
has  the  aera  of  Offian  been  afcertained. 

With  refpeel  to  this  edition,  we  have  little  to  fay. 
Of  an  elegant  type,  fuperb  engravings,  and  a  fuperfinc 
paper,  the  reader  is  an  equal  judge  with  ourfelves;  n cl- 
ean it  be  a  circumftance  unfavourable  to  our  publica- 
tion, that  the  Book  is  now  to  be  fold  at  lefs  than  half 
of  the  price  of  any  former  edition, 

July,  1800. 


A 

DISSERTATION 

CONCERNING    THE 

jERA  of  ossian. 


Tnquiries  into  the  antiquities  of  nations  afford  more 
pleafure  than  any  real  advantage  to  mankind.  1\. 
ingenious  may  form  fyftems  of  hiftory  on  probabilities 
and  a  few  facts;  but  at  a  great  diftance  of  time,  their 
accounts  mufl  be  vague  and  uncertain.  The  infancy  of 
Itates  and  kingdoms  is  as  deftitute  of  great  events,  as  of 
the  means  of  tranfmitting  them  to  pofterity.  The  arts 
of  polifhed  life,  by  which  alone  facts  can  be  preferved 
with  certainty,  are"  the  productions  of  a  well-formed 
community.  It  is  then  hiftorians  begin  to  write,  and 
public  tranfactions  to  be  worthy  remembrance.  The 
actions  of  former  times  are  left  in  obfeurity,  or  magni- 
fied by  uncertain  traditions.  Hence  it  is  that  we  iind 
fo  much  of  the  marvellous  in  the  origin  of  every  nation; 
pofterity  being  always  ready  to  believe  any  thing,  how- 
ever fabulous,  that  reflects  honour  on  their  anceftcrs. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  remarkable  for  this 
weaknefs.  They  fwallowed  the  molt  abfurd  fables 
concerning  the  high  antiquities  of  their  refpective  na- 
tions. Good  hiftorians,  however,  rofe  very  early  a- 
mongft  them,  and  tranfmitted,  with  luftre,  their  great 
actions  to  pofterity.  It  is  to  them  that  they  owe  that 
unrivalled  fame  they  now  enjoy,  while  the  great  ac- 
tions of  other  nations  are  involved  in  fables,  or  loft  in 
obfeurity.  The  Celtic  nations  afiord  a  ftriking  inftance 
of  this  kind.     They,   though  once  the  mafters  of  Eu« 
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rope  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oby  *,  In  Ruffia,  to 
Cape  Finiftere,  the  weftern  point  of  Gallicia  in  Spain, 
are  very  little  mentioned  in  hiftory.  They  trufled 
their  fame  to  tradition  and  the  fongs  of  their  bards, 
which,  by  the  viciffitude  of  human  affairs,  are  long 
fmce  loft.  Their  ancient  language  is  the  only  monu- 
ment that  remains  of  them;  and  the  traces  of  it  being 
found  in  places  fo  widely  diftant  from  each  other,  ferves 
only  to  fhew  the  extent  of  their  ancient  power,  but 
throws  very  little  light  on  their  hiftory. 

Of  all  the  Celtic  nations,  that  which  poffeffed  old  Gaul 
is  the  moft  renowned;  not  perhaps  on  account  of  worth 
fuperior  to  the  reft,  but  for  their  wars  with  a  people  who 
had  hiitorians  to  tranfmit  the  fame  of  their  enemies,  as 
well  as  their  own,  to  pcfterity.  Britain  was  firlt  peopled 
by  them,  according  to  the  teftimony  of  the  belt  authorsf ; 
its  fituation  in  refpect  to  Gaul  makes  the  opinion  pro- 
bable; but  what  puts  it  beyond  all  difpute,  is,  that  the 
fame  cuftoms  and  language  prevailed  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  both  in  the  days  of  Julius  Cs;farJ. 

The  Colony  from  Gaul  poffeffed  themfelves,  at  firft, 
of  that  part  of  Britain  which  was  next  to  their  own 
country;  and  fpreading  northward,  by  degrees,  as  they 
increaied  in  numbers,  peopled  the  whole  ifland.  Some 
adventurers  pafnng  over  from  thofe  parts  of  Britain  that 
are  within  fight  of  Ireland,  were  the  founders  of  the 
Irifh  nation:  which  is  a  more  probable  ftory  than  the 
idle  fables  of  Milefian  and  Gallician  colonies.  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus  |j  mentions  it  as  a  thing  well  known  in  his 
time,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  originally 
Britons;  and  his  teftimony  is  unqueftionable,  when  we 
confider,  that  for  many  ages,  the  language  and  cuftoms 
of  both  nations  were  the  fame. 

Tacitus  was  of  opinion  that  the  ancient  Caledo- 
nians were  of  German  extra6l.  By  the  language  and 
cuftoms  which  always  prevailed  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, and  which  are  undoubtedly  Celtic,  one  would  be 

*  PUa.  1.  6.        f  C»;.  L  5.  Tac.  Agtte  1.  1.  c.  2.         %  Crcf.  Temp.  Mel-  Tacitus. 
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tempted  to  differ  in  opinion  from  that  celebrated  writer. 
The  Germans,  properly  lb  called,  were  not  the  fame 
with  the  ancient  Celtae.  The  manners  and  cuftoms  of 
the  two  nations  were  fimilar;  but  their  language  dif- 
ferent. The  Germans  *  are  the  genuine  defendants 
of  the  ancient  Dase,  afterwards  well  known  by  the 
name  of  Daci,  and  palled  originally  into  Europe  by  the 
way  of  the  northern  countries,  and  fettled  beyond  the 
Danube,  towards  the  vaft  regions  of  Tranfilvania,  Wal- 
lachia,  and  Moldavia;  and  from  thence  advanced  by 
degrees  into  Germany.  The  Celtsef ,  it  is  certain,  fent 
many  colonies  into  that  country,  all  of  whom  retained 
their  own  laws,  language  and  cuftoms;  and  it  is  of 
them,  if  any  colonies  came  from  Germany  into  Scot" 
land,  that  the  ancient  Caledonians  were  defcended. 

But  whether  the  Caledonians  were  a  colony  of  the 
Celtic  Germans,  or  the  fame  with  the  Gauls  that  firft 
poffeffed  themfelves  of  Britain,  is  a  matter  of  no  mo- 
ment at  this  diitance  of  time.  Whatever  their  origin  was, 
we  find  them  very  numerous  in  the  time  of  Julius  Agri- 
cola,  which  is  a  prefumption  that  they  were  long  before 
fettled  in  the  country.  The  form  of  their  government 
was  a  mixture  of  ariftocracy  and  monarchy,  as  it  was  in 
all  the  countries  where  the  druids  bore  the  chief  fway. 
This  order  of  men  ieem  to  have  been  formed  on  the 
fame  iyftem  with  the  Dactyli,  Idsci  and  Curetes  of  the 
ancients.  Their  pretended  intercourfe  with  heaven, 
their  magic  and  divination  were  the  fame.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  druids  in  natural  caufes,  and  the  properties 
of  certain  things,  the  fruit  of  the  experiments  of  ages, 
gained  them  a  mighty  reputation  among  the  people. 
The  efteem  of  the  populace  foon  increafed  into  a  ve- 
neration for  the  order;  which  a  cunning  and  ambitious 
tribe  of  men  took  care  to  improve,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
they  in  a  manner,  ingrofied  the  management  of  civil,  as 
well  as  religipus,  matters.  It  is  generally  allowed  that 
they  did  not  abufe  this  extraordinary  power;  the  pre-> 

''  StotbOj  1.  7.  f  Cxi.  1.  <5.    Liv.  1.  5.    Tat,  ie  mor.  Getin. 
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fcrving  their  charactc  r  of  ianctity  was  fo  eflential  to  their 

influence)  that  they  never  broke  out  into  violence  or  op- 
prcflicn.  The  chiefs  were  allowed  to  execute  the  laws, 
but  the  Legislative  pov.  er  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
druids  *.  It  was  by  their  authority  that  the  tribes  were 
united,  in  times  of  the  gfeateft  danger,  under  one  head. 
This  temporary  king,  or  Vergobretus  "f ,  was  chofen  by 
them,  and  generally  laid  down  his  office  at  the  end  of 
the  war.  Thele  prieils  enjoyed  long  this  extraordina- 
ry privilege  among  the  Celtic  nations  who  lay  beyond 
the  pale  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  was  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fecond  century  that  their  power  among  the  Cale- 
donians began  to  decline.  The  Poems  that  celebrate 
Tratha]  and  Cormac,  ancefiors  to  Fingal,  are  full  of 
particulars  concerning  the  fail  of  the  druids,  which  ac- 
count for  the  total  fiience  concerning  their  religion  in 
the  Poems  that  are  now  given  to  the  public. 

The  continual  wars  of  the  Caledonians  againfl  the 
Remans,  hindered  the  nobility  from  initiating  them- 
icives,  as  the  cuftom  formerly  was,  into  the  order  of  the 
druids.  The  precepts  of  their  religion  were  confined 
to  a  few,  and  were  not  much  attended  to  by  a  people 
inured  to  war.  The  Vergobretus,  or  chief  magiftrate, 
was  chofen  without  the  concurrence  of  the  hierarchy, 
or  continued  in  his  office  againfl  their  will.  Continual 
power  ftrengthened  his  intereft  among  the  tribes,  and 
enabled  him  to  fend  down,  as  hereditary  to  his  pofteri- 
ty,  the  office  he  had  only  received  himi'elf  by  election. 

On  occafion  of  a  new  war  againft  the  King  of  the 
World,  as  the  Poems  emphatically  call  the  Roman  em- 
:.t  druids,  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  order, 
to  relume  thci.  at]       ilege  of  chufing  the 

•etus.    Garao  Farno,  being  deput- 

ed by  them,  came  to  the  grandfather  of  the  celebrated 
Fingal,  who  was  then  Vergobretus,  and  commanded 
him,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  order,  to  iay  down  his 
ofEce.    Upon  his  re:ufal.  a  civil  war  commenced,  which 
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foon  ended  in  almoft  the  total  extinction  of  the  religi- 
ous order  of  the  druids.  A  few  that  remained,  retired 
to  the  dark  recefTes  of  their  groves,  and  the  caves  they 
had  formerly  ufed  for  their  meditations.  It  is  then  we 
find  them  in  the  circle  of  Jlonesy  and  unheeded  by  the 
world.  A  total  difregard  for  the  order  and  utter  ab- 
horrence of  the  druidical  rites  enfued.  Under  this  cloud 
of  public  hate,  all  that  had  any  knowledge  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  druids  became  extinct,  and  the  nation  fell 
into  the  laft  degree  of  ignorance  of  their  rites  and  ce- 
remonies. 

It  is  no  matter  of  wonder  then,  that  Fingal  and  his 
fon  Offian  make  fo  little,  if  any,  mention  of  the  druids, 
who  were  the  declared  enemies  to  their  fucceifion  in  the 
fupreme  magiftracy.  It  is  a  lingular  cafe,  it  muft  be 
allowed,  that  there  are  no  traces  of  religion  in  the  Poems 
afcribed  to  Ofiian;  as  the  poetical  compofitions  of  o- 
ther  nations  are  fo  clofely  connected  with  their  mytho- 
logy. It  is  hard  to  account  for  it  to  thofe  who  are  not 
made  acquainted  with  the  manner  of  the  old  Scottilh 
bards.  That  race  of  men  earned  their  notions  of  mar- 
tial honour  to  an  extravagant  pitch.  Any  aid  given 
their  heroes  in  battle,  was  thought  to  derogate  from 
their  fame;  and  the  bards  immediately  transferred  the 
giory  of  the  action  to  him  who  had  given  that  aid. 

Had  Offian.  brought  down  gods,  as  often  as  Homer 
hath  done  to  aihlt  his  heroes,  this  Poem  had  not  con- 
fided of  eulogiums  on  his  friends,  but  of  hymns  to  thefe 
fuperior  beings.  To  this  day,  thofe  that  write  in  the 
Galic  language  feldom  mention  religion  in  their  pro- 
fane poetry;  and  when  they  profeffedly  write  of  religion, 
they  never  interlard  with  their  compofitions,  the  actions 
of  their  heroes.  This  cuftom  alone,  even  though  the 
religion  of  the  druids  had  not  been  previously  extin- 
guiihed,  may,  in  fome  meafure,  account  for  Offian's  fi- 
lence  concerning  the  religion  of  his  own  times. 

To  fay  that  a  nation  is  void  of  all  religion,  is  the 

fame  tiling  as  to  fay,  that  it  does  not  confift  of  people 

-  with  reafon.     The  traditions  of  their  fathers. 
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and  their  own  observations  on  the  works  of  nature,  to- 
with  that  fuperflition  which  is  inherent  in  the 
human  frame,  have,  in  all  ages,  raifed  in  the  minds  of 
men  feme  idt  a  of  a  fuperior  being.  Kence  it  is,  that  in 
kefl:  times,  and  amougfl  the  raoft  barbarous  na- 
tions, the  very  populace  themfelves  had  fome  faint  no- 
tion, at  ler.il,  ol  a  divinity.  It  would  be  doing  injuftice 
to  Dffian,  who,  upon  no  occahon,  fhews  a  narrow  mind, 
to  think  that  he  had  not  opened  his  conceptions  to  that 
primitive  and  greateft  of  all  truths.  But  let  Oihan's 
.  be  what  it  will,  it  is  certain  he  had  no  know- 
ledge of  Chriftianity,  as  there  is  not  the  leafc  allunon 
to  it,  or  any  of  its  rites,  in  his  Poems;  which  absolutely 
fixes  him  to  an  rera  prior  to  the  introduction  of  that  re- 
ligion. The  perfection  begun  by  Dioclefian,  in  the 
year  ^03,  is  the  moil  probable  time  in  which  the  firft 
dawning  of  Chriftianity  in  the  north  of  Britain  can  be 
fixed.  The  humane  and  mild  character  of  Confiantius 
Chlorus,  who  commanded  then  in  Britain,  induced  the 
perfecuted  ChrilHans  to  take  refuge  under  him.  Some 
of  them,  thro'  a  zeal  to  propagate  their  tenets,  or  thro* 
fear,  went  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
fettled  among  the  Caledonians;  who  were  the  more 
ready  to  hearken  to  their  doctrines,  as  the  religion  of 
the  druids  had  been  exploded  fo  long  before. 

Thefe  mifiionaries,  either  through  choice,  or  to  give 
more  weight  to  the  doctrine  they  advanced,  took  pof- 
feffon  of  the  cells  and  groves  of  the  druids;  and  it  was 
from  this  retired  life,  they  had  the  name  of  Cul  t  s  \ 
■which  in  the  language  of  the  country  bgniiitd  Jique/Jered 
ftrfens.  It  was  with  one  of  the  Culdees  that  Offian,  in 
his  extreme  old  age,  is  faid  to  have  difputed  cencerriing 
the  Chriliian  religion.  This  difpute  is  Hill  extant",  and 
is  couched  in  verfe,  according  to  the  cuflcm  of  the  times. 
The  extreme  ignorance  on  the  part  of  Ofiian,  of  the 
Chriltian  tenets,  fhev.s,  that  that  religion  had  only  been 
lately  introduced,  as  it  is  not  cafy  to  conceive,  hew  one 
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of  the  nrft  rank  could  be  totally  unacquainted  with  * 
religion  that  had  been  known  for  any  time  in  the  coun- 
try. The  difpute  bears  the  genuine  mark  of  antiquity. 
The  obfolete  phrafes  and  expreffions  peculiar  to  the 
times,  prove  it  to  be  no  forgery.  If  Ofllan  then  lived 
at  the  introduction  of  Chriltianity,  as  by  all  appearance 
he  did,  his  epoch  will  be  the  latter  end  of  the  third,  and 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  What  puts  this  point 
beyond  difpute,  is  the  ailufion  in  his  Poems  to  the  hif- 
fory  of  the  times. 

The  exploits  of  Fingal  againft  Caracul*,  the  fon  of 
the  King  of  the  World,  are  among  the  firil  brave  actions 
of  his  youth.  A  complete  Poem,  which  relates  to  this 
fubject,  is  printed  in  this  collection. 

In  the  year  210  the  emperor  Severus,  after  returning 
from  his  expeditions  againft  the  Caledonians,  at  York, 
fell  into  the  tedious  illnefs  of  which  he  afterwards  died. 
The  Caledonians  and  Maiatae,  renaming  courage  from 
his  indifpofition,  took  arms  in  order  to  recover  the  pof- 
feflions  they  had  loft.  The  enraged  emperor  command- 
ed his  army  to  march  into  their  country,  and  to  deftrcy 
it  with  fire  and  fword.  His  orders  were  but  ill  execut- 
ed, for  his  fon,  Caracalla,  was  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
and  his  thoughts  were  entirely  taken  up  with  the  hopes 
of  his  father's  death,  and  with  fchemes  to  fupplant  his 
brother  Geta.  He  fcarcely  had  entered  the  enemy's 
country,  when  news  was  brought  him  that  Scvems  was 
dead.  A  hidden  peace  is  patched  up  with  the  Caledo- 
nians, and,  as  it  appears  from  Dion  Caffius,  the  country 
they  had  loft  to  Severus  was  reftored  to  them. 

The  Caracul  of  Fingal  is  no  other  than  Caracalla, 
who,  as  the  fon  of  Severus,  the  emperor  of  Rome,  whole 
dominions  were  extended  almoft  over  the  known  world, 
was  not  without  reafon  called  in  the  Pcems  of  Offian, 
the  Son  of  the  King  of  the  World.  The  fpace  of  time  be- 
tween 211,  the  year  Severus  died,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century,  is  not  fo  great,  but  Offian  the  fon  of 

•terrible  look.'    Carac'clialiaaili* 
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■    '-  Chriftians  whom  the  per- 
n  tinder  Diocletian  had  driven  beyond  the  pale  of 
the  Roman  empire. 

Oman,  in  one  oi"  his  many  lamentations  on  the  death 
of  his  beloved  fon  Ofcar,  mentions  among  his  great  ac- 
tions, a  battle  which  he  fought  againil  Caros,  king  of 
Clips,  on  the  banks  of  the  -winding  Carun  *.  It  is  more 
than  probable,  that  the  Caros  mentioned  here,  is  the 
fame  with  the  noted  uiurper  Caraufius,  who  afiumed  the 
purple  in  the  year  287,  and  feizing  on  Britain,  defeated 
the  emperor  Maximinian  Herculius,  in  feveral  naval  en- 
gagements, which  give.;  propriety  to  his  being  called  in 
Oman's  Poems,  the  King  of  Ships.  The  winding  Carun 
is  that  fmail  river  retaining  fi.il!  the  name  of  Carrcn, 
and  runs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Agriccla's  wall,  which 
Caraufms  repaired  to  oMtruct  the  incurfions  of  the  Ca- 
ledonians. Several  other  pafikges  in  the  Poems  allude 
to  the  wars  of  the  Romans;  but  the  two  juil  mentioned 
clearly  fix  the  epoch  of  Fingal  to  the  third  century; 
and  this  account  agrees  exactly  with  the  Irifh  hiftorics, 
which  place  the  death-  of  Fingal,  the  foh  of  Comhal,  in 
the  year  z%$,  and  that  of  Ofcar  and  their  own  cele- 
brated Cairbar,  in  the  year  -296. 

Some  people  may  imagine,  that  the  allufions  to  the 
Roman  hiftory  might  have  been  induftrioufly  inferted 
into  tlie  Poems,  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  anti- 
This  fraud  muft  then  have  been  committed  at 
L  aft  three  ages  ago,  as  the  paffages  in  which  the  allu- 
fions are  made,  are  alluded  to  often  in  the  compolitions 
of  thole  times. 

Every  one  knows  what  a  cloud  of  ignorance  and  bar- 
barian overfpread  the  north  of  Europe  three  hundred 
years  ago,  The  minds  of  men,  addicted  to  fuperfti- 
tion,  contracted  a  narrownefs  that  deftroyed  genius. 
Accordingly  we  find  the  compositions  of  thofe  times 
trivial  and  puerile  to  the  hit  degree.  But  let  it  be  al- 
lowed, that,  ainidit  all  the  untoward  circumftances  of 
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the  age,  a  genius  might  arife,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine 
what  could  induce  him  to  give  the  honour  of  his  com- 
pofitions to  an  age  fo  remote.  We  find  no  fact  that  he 
has  advanced  to  favour  any  defigns  which  could  be  en- 
tertained by  any  man  who  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
But  fhould  we  fuppofe  a  poet,  through  humour,  or  for 
reafons  which  cannot  be  feen  at  this  diftance  of  time, 
would  afcribe  his  own  compofitions  to  Offian,  it  is  next 
to  impoffible,  that  lie  could  impofe  upon  his  country- 
men, when  all  of  them  were  fo  well  acquainted  with 
the  traditional  Poems  of  their  anceftors. 

The  ftrongeft  objection  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
Poems  now  given  to  the  public  under  the  name  of  Of- 
fian, is  the  improbability  of  their  being  handed  down 
by  tradition  through  fo  many  centuries.  Ages  of  bar- 
barifin,  fome  will  fay,  could  not  produce  Poems  abound- 
ing with  the  difinterefted  and  generous  fentiments  fo 
confpicuous  in  the  compofitions  of  Offian;  and  could 
thefe  ages  produce  them,  it  is  impoffible  but  they  muft 
be  loft,  or  altogether  corrupted  in  a  long  fucceffion  of 
barbarous  generations. 

Thefe  objections  naturally  fuggeft  themfelves  to  men 
unacquainted  with  the  ancient  ftate  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Britain.  The  bards,  who  were  an  inferior  or- 
der of  the  druids,  did  not  fhare  their  bad  fortune.  They 
were  fpared  by  the  victorious  king,  as  it  was  through. 
their  means  only  he  could  hope  for  immortality  to  his 
fame.  They  attended  him  in  the  camp,  and  contri- 
buted to  eftablifh  his  power  by  their  fongs.  His  great 
actions  were  magnified,  and  the  populace,  who  had  no 
ability  to  examine  into  his  character  narrowly,  were 
dazzled  with  his  fame  in  the  rhymes  of  the  bards.  In 
the  mean  time,  men  affumed  the  fentiments  that  are 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  an  age  of  barbarifm.  The 
bards,  who  were  originally  the  difciples  of  the  druids, 
had  their  minds  opened,  and  their  ideas  enlarged,  by 
being  initiated  in  the  learning  of  that  celebrated  order. 
They  could  form  a  perfect  hero  in  their  own  minds, 
ajid  afcribe  that  character  to  their  prince.    The  inferior 
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-  made  this  ideal  character  the  model  of  their  con- 
duct, and  by  degrees  brought  their  minds  to  that  gene- 
rous ipirk  which  breathes  in  all  the  poetry  of  the  times. 
The  prince,  flattered  by  his  bards,  and  rivalled  by  his 
cwn  heroes,  who  imitated  his  character  as  defcribed  in 
the  eulogies  of  his  poets,  endeavoured  to  excel  his  peo- 
ple in  merit,  as  he  was  above  them  in  ftation.  This 
emulation  continuing,  formed  at  laft  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  nation,  happily  compounded  of  what  is 
noble  in  barbarity,  and  virtuous  and  generous  in  a  po- 
lilhed  people. 

When  virtue  in  peace,  and  bravery  in  war,  are  the 
characteriftics  of  a  nation,  their  actions  become  intereft- 
ing,  and  their  fame  worthy  of  immortality.  A  generous 
fpirit  is  warmed  with  noble  actions,  and  becomes  am- 
bitious of  perpetuating  them.  This  is  the  true  fource 
of  that  divine  infpiration,  to  which  the  poets  of  all  ages 
pretended.  When  they  found  their  themes  inadequate 
to  the  warmth  of  their  imaginations,  thev  varnifiied 
them  over  with  fables,  fupplied  by  their  own  fancy,  or 
furnifhed  by  abfurd  traditions.  Thefe  fables,  however 
ridiculous,  had  their  abettors;  posterity  either  implicitly 
believed  them,  or  through  a  vanity  natural  to  mankind, 
pretended  that  they  did.  They  loved  to  place  the 
founders  of  their  families  in  the  days  of  fable,  when 
pcetry,  without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  could  give 
what  characters  me  pleafed  of  her  heroes.  It  is  to  this 
vanity  that  we  owe  the  prefervation  of  what  remain  of 
the  works  of  Oman.  His  poetical  merit  made  his  heroes 
famous  in  a  country  where  heroifm  was  raoft  efteemed 
and  admired.  The  pofterity  of  thefe  heroes,  or  thofe 
who  pretended  to  be  defcended  from  them,  heard  with 
pleafure  the  eulogiums  of  their  anceitors;  bards  were 
employed  to  repeat  the  Poems,  and  to  record  the  con- 
nection of  their  patrons  with  chiefs  fo  renowned.  Eve- 
ry chief  in  procefs  of  time  had  a  bard  in  his  family,  and 
the  ofnee  became  at  laft  hereditary.  By  the  fucc-ffion. 
of  thefe  bards,  the  Poems  concerning  the  anceftors  of 
the  family  were  handed  down  from  generation  to  gene.-* 
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ration;  they  were  repeated  to  the  whole  clan  on  folemn 
occafions,  and  always  alluded  to  in  the  new  compofi- 
tions  of  the  bards.  This  cuftom  came  down  near  to 
our  own  times;  and  after  the  bards  were  difcontinued, 
a  great  number  in  a  clan  retained  by  memory,  or  com- 
mitted to  writing,  their  compofitions,  and  founded  the 
antiquity  of  their  families  on  the  authority  of  their 
Poems. 

The  ufe  of  letters  was  not  known  in  the  north  of 
Europe  till  long  after  the  inltitution  of  the  bards;  the 
records  of  the  families  of  then  patrons,  their  own,  and 
more  ancient  Poems,  were  handed  down  by  tradition. 
Their  poetical  compofitions  were  admirably  contrived 
for  that  purpofe.  They  were  adapted  to  mufic;  and 
the  moft  perfect  harmony  obferved.  Each  verfe  was 
fo  connected  with  thofe  which  preceded  or  followed  it, 
that  if  one  line  had  been  remembered  in  a  ftanza,  it 
was  almoft  impofnble  to  forget  the  reft.  The  cadences 
followed  in  fo  natural  a  gradation,  and  the  words  were 
fo  adapted  to  the  common  turn  of  the  voice,  after  it  is 
raifed  to  a  certain  key,  that  it  was  almoft  impoffible, 
from  a  fimilarity-  of  found,  to  fubftitute  one  word  for 
another.  This  excellence  is  peculiar  to  the  Celtic 
tongue,  and  is  perhaps  to  be  met  with  in  no  other  lan- 
guage. Nor  does  this  choice  of  words  clog  the  fenfe, 
or  weaken  the  expreffion.  The  numerous  flections  of 
confonants,  and  variation  in  declenhon,  make  the  lan- 
guage very  copious. 

The  defendants  of  the  Celtae,  who  inhabited  Britain 
and  its  iiles,  were  not  lingular  in  this  method  of  preferv-  • 
ing  the  mofl  precious  monuments  of  their  nation.  The 
ancient  laws  of  the  Greeks  were  couched  in  verfe,  and 
handed  down  by  tradition.  The  Spartans,  through  a 
long  habit,  became  fo  fond  of  this  cuftom,  that  they  . 
would  never  allow  their  laws  to  be  committed  to  writ- 
ing. The  actions  of  great  men,  and  the  eulogiums  of 
kings  and  heroes  were  preferved  in  the  fame  manner. 
All  the  hiftorical  monuments  of  the  old  Germans  were 
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Comprehended  in  their  ancient  fongs  •;  which  were 
cither  hymns  to  their  gods,  or  elegies  in  praife  of  their 
heroes,  and  were  intended  to  perpetuate  the  great  e- 
vents  in  their  nation  which  were  carefully  interwoven 
with  them.  This  fpecies  of  compofition  was  not  com- 
mitted to  writing,  hut  delivered  by  oral  traditicnf .  The 
care  they  took  to  have  the  Poems  taught  to  their  chil- 
dren, the  uninterrupted  cuftom  of  repeating  them  upon 
certain  occafions,  and  the  happy  meafure  of  the  verfe, 
ferved  to  pveferve  them  for  a  long  time  uncorrupted. 
This  oral  chronicle  of  the  Germans  was  not  forgot  in 
the  eighth  century,  and  it  probably  would  have  remain- 
ed to  this  day,  had  not  learning,  which  thinks  every 
thing,  that  is  not  committed  to  writing,  fabulous,  been 
introduced.  It  was  from  poetical  traditions  that  Gar- 
cillaflb  compofed  his  account  of  the  Yncas  of  Peru. 
The  Peruvians  had  loft  all  other  monuments  of  their 
hiftory,  and  it  was  from  ancient  Poems  which  his  mo- 
ther, a  princefs  of  the  blood  of  the  Yncas,  taught  him 
m  his  youth,  that  he  collected  the  materials  of  his  hifto- 
ry. If  ether  nations  then,  that  had  been  often  over-run 
by  enemies,  and  had  fent  abroad  and  received  colonies, 
could,  for  many  ages,  preferve,  by  oral  tradition,  their 
laws  and  hiftories  uncorrupted,  it  is  much  more  pro- 
bable that  the  ancient  Scots,  a  people  fo  free  of  inter- 
mixture with  foreigners,  and  fo  ftrongly  attached  to 
the  memory  of  their  anceflors,  had  the  works  of  their 
bard?  handed  down  with  great  purity. 

It  will  feem  ftrange  to  fome,  that  Poems  admired  for 
many  centuries  in  one  part  of  this  kingdom  fhould  be 
hitherto  unknown  in  the  other;  and  that  the  Britifh, 
who  have  carefully  traced  out  the  works  of  genius  in 
ether  nations,  mould  fo  long  remain  ftrangers  to  their 
own,  This,  in  a  great  meafure,  is  to  be  imputed  to 
thofe  who  underftpod  both  languages  and  never  at- 
tempted a  tranflation.  They,  from  being  acquainted 
but  with  detached  pieces,  or  from  a  modefty,  which 

*  Tacitus  de  mor.  Germ. 
■£  Atybe  de  la  Blcterie  Remarquei  fur  la  G^rmajjie.. 
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perhaps  the  prefeat  tranflator  ought,  in  prudence,  to 
have  followed,  defpaired  of  making  the  compositions  of* 
their  bards  agreeable  to  an  Englifh  reader.  The  man- 
ner of  thofe  'compofitions  is  fo  different  from  other  Po- 
ems, and  the  ideas  fo  confined  to  the  moft  early  ftate  of 
fociety,  that  it  was  thought  they  had  not  enough  of  va- 
riety to  pleafe  a  polifhed  age. 

This  was  long  the  opinion  of  the  tranflator  of  the  fol- 
lowing collection;  and  though  he  admired  the  Poems, 
in  the  original,  very  early,  and  gathered  part  of  them 
from  tradition  for  his  own  amufement,  yet  he  never 
had  the  fmalleft  hopes  of  feeing  them  in  an  Englifh. 
drefs.  He  was  fenfible  that  the  ftrength  and  manner 
of  both  languages  were  very  different,  and  that  it -was 
next  to  impoffible  to  translate  the  Galic  poetry  in  any 
thing  of  tolerable  Englifh  verfe;  a  profe  tranflation  he 
could  never  think  of,  as  it  muft  neceffarily  fall  fhort  of 
the  majefty  of  an  original.  It  was  a  gentleman,  who 
has  himfelf  made  a  figure  in  the  poetical  world,  that 
gave  him  the  firft  hint  concerning  a  literal  profe  tranfia- 
tion. He  tried  it  at  his  defire,  and  the  fpecimen  was 
approved.  Other  gentlemen  were  eameft  in  exhorting 
him  to  bring  more  to  the  light,  and  it  is  to  their  un- 
common zeal  that  the  world  owes  the  Galic  Poems,  if 
they  have  any  merit. 

It  was  at  firft  intended  to  make  a  general  collection  of 
all  the  ancient  pieces  of  genius  to  be  found  in  the  Galic 
.  language;  but  the  tranflator  had  his  reafons  for  confin- 
ing himfelf  to  the  remains  of  the  works  of  Oflian.  The 
acl ion  of  the  Poem  that  ftands  at  firft,  was  not  the 
greateft  or  moft  celebrated  of  the  exploits  of  Fingal. 
His  wars  were  very  numerous,  and  each  of  them  afford- 
ed a  theme  which  employed  the  genius  of  his  fon. 
But,  excepting  the  prefent  Poem,  thofe  pieces  are  irre- 
coverably loft,  and  there  only  remain  a  few  fragments 
in  the  hands  of  the  tranflator.  Tradition  has  ftill  pre- 
ferved,  in  many  places,  the  ftory  of  the  Poems,  and 
many  now  living  have  heard  them  in  their  youth,  re- 
peated. 
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The  complete  work,  now  printed,  would  in  a  fliort 
time,  have  fhared  the  fate  of  the  reft.  The  genius  of 
the  Highlanders  has  fuffered  a  great  change  within  thefe 
few  years.  The  communication  with  the  reft  of  the 
illand  is  open,  and  the  introduction  of  trade  and  ma- 
nufactures has  deftroyed  that  leifure  which  was  former- 
ly dedicated  to  hearing  and  repeating  the  Poems  of  an- 
cient times.  Many  have  now  learned  to  leave  their 
mountains,  and  feek  their  fortunes  in  a  milder  climate; 
and  though  a  certain  amor pcitris  may  fometimes  bring 
them  hack,  they  have,  during  their  abfence,  imbibed 
enough  of  foreign  manners  to  defpife  the  cuftoms  of 
their  anceftors.  Bards  have  been  long  difufed,  and  the 
ipirit  of  genealogy  has  greatly  fubfided.  Men  begin  to 
be  lefs  devoted  to  their  chiefs,  and  confanguinity  is  not 
fo  much  regarded.  When  property  is  eitablifhed,  the 
human  mind  confines  its  views  to  the  pleafure  it  pro- 
cures. It  does  not  go  back  to  antiquity,  or  look  for- 
ward to  fucceeding  ages.  The  cares  of  life  increale, 
and  the  actions  of  other  rimes  no  ionger  amufe.  Hence 
it is,  that  the  tafte  for  their  ancient  poetry  is  at  a  low 
vebb  among  the  Highlanders.  They  have  not,  however, 
thrown  off  the  good  qualities  of  their  anceftors.  Hof- 
pitality  {til!  fubftfts,  and  an  uncommon  civility  to  ftran- 
gers.  Friendfn-ip  is  inviolable,  and  revenge  lefs  blindly 
followed  than  formerly. 

To  fay  any  thing,  concerning  the  poetical  merit  of 
the  Poems,  would  Ue  an  anticipation  on  the  judgment 
of  the  public.  The  Poem  which  ftands  firft  in  the  col- 
lection is  truly  epic.  The  characters  are  ftrongly  mark- 
ed, and  the  fentiments  breathe  heroifm.  The  fubject 
of  it  is  an  invafion  of  Ireland  by  Swaran  king  of  Loch- 
lin,  which  is  the  name  of  Scandinavia  in  the  Galic  lan- 
guage. Cuchuilin,  general  of  the  Irifh  tribes  in  the  mi- 
ncri^y  of  Cormac  king  of  Ireland,  upon  intelligence  of 
the  invafion,  alTembled  his  forces  near  Tura,  a  caftle  on 
the  coalt  of  Ulfter.  The  Poem  opens  with  the  landing 
of  Swaran,  councils  are  held,  battles  fought,  and  Cu- 
chuilin is,  at  laft,  totally  defeated.    In  the  mean  time, 
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Fingal,  king  of  Scotland,  whofe  aid  was  folicited  "be- 
fore the  enemy  landed,  arrived  and  expelled  them  from 
-the  country.  This  war,  which  continued  but  fix  days 
and  as  many  nights,  is,  including  the  epilbdes,  the 
whole  ftory  of  the  Poem.  The  fcene  is  the  heath  of 
Lena  near  a  mountain  called  Cromleach  in  Ulfter. 

All  that  can  be  faid  of  the  translation,  is,  that  it  is  li- 
teral, and  that  fimplicity  is  ftudied.  The  arrangement 
of  the  words  in  the  original  is  imitated,  and  the  inver- 
fions  of  the  ftyle  obferved.  As  the  tranflator  claims  no 
merit  from  his  verfion,  he  hopes  for  the  indulgence  of 
the  public  where  he  fails.  He  wifhes  that  the  imper- 
fecl  iemblance  he  draws,  may  not  prejudice  the  world 
againft  an  original,  which  contains  what  is  beautiful  ia 
fimplicity,  and  grand  in  the  fublirne. 


A 

DISSERTATION 

CONCERNING    THE 

POEMS  OF  OSSIAN. 


The  hiftory  of  thofe  nations  which  originally  poffef- 
fed  the  north  of  Europe,  is  little  known.     Defti- 
tute  of  the  ufe  of  letters,  they  themfelves  had  not  the 
means  of  tranfmitting  their  great  actions  to  remote  po- 
fterity.     Foreign  writers  law  them  only  at  a  difl 
and  therefore  their  accounts  are  partial  and  in:".  . 
The  vanity  of  the  Romans  induced  them  to  confl     ! 
the  nations  beyond  the  pale  of  their  empire  as  barba- 
rians; and,  confequently,  their  hiftory  unworthy  of  be- 
ing inveftigated.     Some  men,  otherwife  oi  grear  . 
among  ourfelves,  give  into  this  confined  opinion.     Hav- 
ing early  imbibed  their  idea  01  exalted  manners  from 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  they  fcarcely  ever  af- 
terwards have  the  fortitude  to  allow  any  dignity  ct  cha- 
racter to  any  other  ancient  people. 

Without  derogating  from  the  fame  cf  Greece  and 
Rome,  we  may  confider  antiquity  beyond  the  pale  cf 
their  empire  worthy  of  feme  attention.  The  nobler. 
paffions  of  the  .  more  free  and 

unreilrained    than  in    thcie  times  we  call  barbarous. 
That  irregular  manner  of  life,  and  thofe  manly  \ 
from  which  barbarity  takes  its  name,  are  highly  fa- 
vourable to  a  ftrength  of  mind  unknown  in  poliihed 
times,     In  advanced  lbciety 

more  uniform  and  difguifed.     The  human  paffions  lie, 
in  fome  degree,  concealed  1  1  form 

manners;   and  the  powers  of  the  foul,  without  an  op- 
portunity of   exerting  them,  iofe  their  vigour.     The 
times  of  regular  government,  and  poliihed  manna  s,  are 
c 
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therefore  to  be  wifhed  for  by  the  feeble  and  weak  In 
mind.  An  unfettled  ftate,  and  thofe  convuliions  which 
attend  it,  is  the  proper  field  for  an  exalted  character, 
and  the  exertion  of  great  parts.  Merit  there  riff  s  al- 
ways fuperior;  no  fortuitous  event  can  raife  the  timid 
and  mean  into  power.  To  thofe  who  look  upon  anti- 
quity in  this  light,  it  is  an  agreeable  profpecl :  and  they 
alone  can  have  real  pleafure  in  tracing  nations  to  their 
fource. 

The  eftablhnment  of  the  Celtic  ftates,  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  their  written  annals. 
The  traditions  and  longs  to  which  they  trufted  their 
hiftory,  were  loft,  or  altogether  corrupted  in  their  revo- 
lutions and  migrations,  which  were  fo  frequent  and  u- 
niverfal,  that  no  kingdom  in  Europe  is  now  poffefTed  by 
its  original  inhabitants.  Societies  were  formed,  and 
kingdoms  erected,  from  a  mixture  of  nations,  who,  in 
procefs  of  time,  loft  all  knowledge  of  their  own  origin. 

If  tradition  could  be  depended  upon,  it  is  only  a- 
tnong  a  people,  from  all  time  free  of  intermixture  with 
foreigners.  We  are  to  look  for  thefe  among  the  moun- 
tains and  inaccefiible  parts  of  a  country:  places,  on  ac- 
count of  their  barrennefs,  uninviting  to  an  enemy, 
or  whofe  natural  ftrength  enabled  the  natives  to  repel 
invafions.  Such  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains 
of  Scotland.  We,  accordingly,  find,  that  they  differ 
materially  from  thofe  who  pofiefs  the  low  and  more 
fertile  part  of  the  kingdom.  Their  language  is  pure 
and  original,  and  their  manners  are  thofe  t>f  an  ancient 
and  unmixed  race  of  men.  Confcious  of  their  own  an- 
tiquity, they  long  defpifid  others,  as  a  new  and  mixed 
people,  As  they  lived  in  a  country  only  fit  for  pa- 
flure,  they  were  free  of  that  toil  and  bufinefs,  which 
engrofs  the  attention  of  a  commercial  people.  Their 
amufement  confuted  in  hearing  or  repeating  their 
fongs  and  traditions,  and  thefe  entirely  turned  on  the 
antiquity  of  their  nation,  and  the  exploits  of  their  fore- 
fathers. It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  there  are 
more  remains  of  antiquity  among  them,  than  among 
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any  other  people  in  Europe.  Traditions,  however, 
concerning  remote  periods,  are  only  to  be  regarded,  hi 
fo  far  as  they  coincide  with  cotemporary  writers  of  un- 
doubted credit  and  veracity. 

No  writers  began  their  accounts  from  a  more  early 
period,  than  the  hiftorians  of  the  Sects  nation.  With- 
out records,  or  even  tradition  itfelf,. they  give  a  long 
lift  of  ancient  kings,  and  a  detail  of  their  tranlacticns, 
with  a  fcrupulous  exactnefs.  One  might  naturally  fup- 
pofe,  that,  when  they  had  no  authentic  annals,  they 
fhould,  at  ieaft,  have  recourle  to  the  traditions  of  their 
country,  and  have  reduced  them  into  a  regular  fyftem. 
of  hiftory.  Of  both  they  feem  to  have  been  equally 
deftitute.  Born  in  the  low  country,  and  ftrangers  to 
the  ancient  language  of  their  nation,  they  contented 
themfelves  with  copying  from  one  another,  and  retail- 
ing the  fame  fictions,  in  a  new  colour  and  drefs. 

John  Fordun  was  the  firlt  who  collected  thofe  frag- 
ments of  the  Scots  hiftory,  which  had  efcaped  the  bru- 
tal policy  of  Edward  I.  and  reduced  them  into  order. 
His  accounts,  in  fo  far  as  they  concerned  recent  trans- 
actions, deferved  credit:  beyond  a  certain  period,  they 
were  fabulous  and  unfatisfactory.  Some  time  before 
Fordun  wrote,  the  king  of  England,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Pope,  had  run  up  the  antiquity  of  his  nation  to  a  very 
remote  sera.  Fordun  pcilelTed  of  all  the  national  pre- 
judice of  the  age,  was  unwilling  that  his  country  fhould 
yield,  in  point  of  antiquity,  to  a  people,  then  its  rivals 
and  enemies.  Deftitute  of  annals  in  Scotland,  he  had 
recourfc  to  Ireland,  which,  according  to  the  vulgar  er- 
rors of  the  times,  \ras  reckoned  the  firft  habitation  of 
the  Scots.  He  found,  there,  that  the  Irifh  bards  h^d 
carried  their  pretentions  to  antiquity  as  high,  if  not  be- 
yond any  nation  in  Europe.  It  was  from  them  he 
took  thofe  improbable  fictions,  which  form  the  fi) 
pf  his  hiftory. 

The  writers  that  fucceedtd  Fordun  implicitly  fol- 
lowed his  fyftem,  though  they  fometimes  varied  from 
him  in  their  relations  of  particular  tranfactions,  and 
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the  order  of  fucceffion  of  their  kings.  As  they  had  no 
new  lights,  and  were  equally  with  him,  unacquainted 
with  the  traditions  of  their  country,  their  hiftories  con- 
tain little  information  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
Scots.  Even  Buchanan  himfelf,  except  the  elegance 
and  vigour  of  his  flyle,  has  very  little  to  recommend 
him.  Blinded  with  political  prejudices,  he  feemed 
more  anxious  to  turn  the  fictions  of  his  predeceffors 
to  his  own  purpofes,  than  to  detect  their  mifreprefen- 
tations,  or  inveftigate  truth  amidft  the  darknefs  which 
they  had  thrown  round  it.  It  therefore  appears,  that 
little  can  be  collected  from  their  own  hiftorians,  con- 
cerning the  firft  migration  of  the  Scots  into  Britain. 

That  this  ifland  was  peopled  from  Gaul  admit*  of 
no  doubt.  Whether  colonies  came  afterwards  from 
the  north  of  Europe  is  a  matter  of  mere  fpeculation. 
When  South  Britain  yielded  to  the  power  of  the  Ro- 
mans, the  unconquered  nations  to  the  north  of  the  pro- 
vince were  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  Caledonians. 
From  their  very  name,  it  appears,  that  they  were  of 
thofe  Gauls,  who  poffefied  themfelves  originally  of  Bri- 
tain. It  is  compounded  of  two  Celtic  words,  Gael  fig- 
nifying  Celts,  or  Gauls,  and  Dun,  or  Don,  a  bill;  fo  that 
Cad-don  or  Caledonians,  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  the  Celts 
of  the  bill  country.  The  Highlanders  to  this  day,  call 
themfelves  CaeJ,  their  language,  Ca-'lic,  or  Galic,  and 
their  country  Caeldoch,  which  the  Romans  foftened  in- 
to Caledonia.  This,  of  itfelf,  is  fufheient  to  demonflrate, 
that  they  are  the  genuine  defcendents  of  the  ancient 
Caledonians,  and  not  a  pretended  colony  of  Scots,  who 
fettled  firft  in  the  north,  in  the  third  or  fourth  centu- 

From  the  double  meaning  of  the  word  Cael,  which 
Signifies /tranters,  as  well  as  Gauls,  or  Celts,  fome  have 
imagined,  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Caledonians  were 
of  a  different  race  from  the  reft  of  the  Britons,  and  that 
they  received  their  name  upon  that  account.  This  o- 
pinion,  fay  they,  is  fupported  by  Tacitus,  who,  from 
feveral  circumftances,  concludes  that  the  Caledonians 
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were  of  German  extraction.  A  difcuffion  of  a  point  fo 
intricate,  at  this  diftance  of  time,  could  neither  be  iatis- 
faclory  nor  important. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  third,  and  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century,  we  meet  with  the  Scots  in  the  north. 
Porphyrius  *  makes  the  firft  mention  of  them  about 
that  time.  As  the  Scats  were  not  heard  of  before  that 
period,  moft  writers  fuppofed  them  to  have  been  a  co- 
lony, newly  come  to  Britain,  and  that  the  PiSts  were  the 
only  genuine  dependents  of  the  ancient  Caledonians. 
This  miitake  is  ealily  removed.  The  Caledonians,  in 
procefs  of  time,  became  naturally  divided  into  two  di- 
ftinifl  nations,  as  pofTefnng  parts  of  the  country,  entire  - 
ly  different  in  their  nature  and  foil.  The  weftern  coaft 
of  Scotland  is  hilly  and  barren;  towards  the  eaft  the 
country  is  plain,  and  fit  for  tillage.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  mountain*,  a  roving  and  uncontrouledrace  c 
lived  by  feeding  of  cattle,  and  what  they  killed  in  hunt- 
ing. Their  employment  did  not  fix  them  to  one  place. 
They  removed  from  one  heath  to  another,  as  fuited 
bell  with  their  convenience  or  inclination.  They  were 
not,  therefore,  improperly  called,  by  their  neighbours, 
Scuite  or  the  wandering  nation;  which  i^  evidently 
the  origin  of  the  Roman  name  of  Scotl. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Caledonians,  who  poffeffed 
the  eaft  coaft  of  Scotland,  as  the  divifltn  of  the  coun- 
try was  plain  and  fertile,  applied  themfelves  to  agricul- 
ture, and  railing  of  corn.  It  was  from  this,  that  the  Galic 
name  of  the  Pitls  proceeded;  for  they  are  called,  in 
that  language,  C>  ;::t^;:isb}  i.  e.  tie  <wJbeat)  or  corn-eaters. 
As  the  Pidbs  lived  in  a  country  (b  different  in  its  nature 
from  that  poffeffed  by  the  Scots,'  fo  their  national  cha- 
racter fuffered  a  material  change.  Unobftructed  bv 
mountains,  or  lakes,  their  communication  with  one  an- 
other was  free  and  frequent.  Society,  therefore,  be- 
came Iboner  eftablifhed  among  them,  than  among:  the 
Scots,  and,  confequently,  they  were  much  fooner  go- 
verned by  civil  magiftrates  and  laws.     Thi?.  at  i-i* 

*  St.  Bi&con,  ad  CtdBpfea, 
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produced  fo  great  a  difference  in  the  manners  of  the 
two  nations,  that  they  began  to  forget  their  common 
origin,  and  alrnoft  continual  quarrels  and  animofities 
fubfifted  between  them.  Thefe  animofities,  after  fome 
ages,  ended  in  the  fubrerficn  of  the  Pictifh  kingdom, 
but  not  in  the  total  extirpation  of  the  nation,  according 
to  moft  of  the  Scots  writers,  who  feemed  to  think  it. 
more  for  the  honour  of  their  countrymen  to  annihilate, 
than  reduce  a  rival  people  under  their  obedience.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  very  name  of  the  Picfls  was 
loft,  and  thofe  that  remained  were  fo  completely  incor- 
porated with  their  conquerors,  that  they  loon  loft  all 
memory  of  their  own  origin. 

The  end  of  the  Pictifh  government  is  placed  fo  near 
that  period,  to  which  authentic  annals  reach,  that  it 
is  matter  of  wonder,  that  we  have  no  monuments  of 
their  language  or  hiflory  remaining.  This  favours  the 
fvftem  I  have  laid  down.  Had  they  originally  been 
of  a  different  race  from  the  Scots,  their  language  of 
courfe  would  be  different.  The  contrary  is  the  cafe. 
The  names  ef  places  in  the  Pictifh  dominions,  and  the 
very  names  of  their  kini?;s,  which  are  handed  down  to 
its,  are  of  Galic  original,  which  is  a  convincing  proof 
that  the  two  nations  were,  of  old,  one  and  the  fame, 
and  only  divided  into  two  governments,  by  the  effect. 
which  their  fittiation  had  upon  the  genius  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

The  name  of  Pi&s  was,  perhaps,  given  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  the  Caledonians,  who  pofll'ffed  the  eaft  coaft  of 
Scotland,  from  their  painting  their  bodies.  This  cir- 
tumftance  made  fome  imagine,  that  the  Piifts  were  of 
Britilh  extract,  and  a  different  race  of  men  from  the 
Scots.  That  more  of  the  Britons,  who  fled  nor 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Romans,  fettled  in  the  low 
country  of  Scotland,  than  among  the  Scots  of  the 
mountains,  may  be  eafily  imagined,  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  country.  It  -was  they  who  introduced 
painting  among  the  Picls.  From  this  circumftance 
proceeded  the  name  of  the  latter,  to  dHtinguiih  thtm 
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•  the  Scots,  who  never  had  that  art  among  them, 
and  from  the  Britons,  who  difcoAtinued  it  after  the  Ro- 
man conqneft. 

The  Caledonian1;,  moft  certainly,  acquired  a  confi- 
derable  knowledge  in  navigation,  by  their  living  on  a 
coaft  interacted  with  many  arms  of  the  fca,  and,  in 
iflands  divided,  one  from  another,  by  wide  and  dange- 
rous friths.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  probable,  that  they, 
very  early,  found  their  way  to  the  north  of  Ireland, 
which  is  within  fight  of  their  own  country.  That  Ire- 
land was  firft  peopled  from  Britain  is  certain.  The  vi- 
cinity of  the  two  iflands;  the  exact  correfpondence 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  both,  in  point  of  manners 
and  language,  are  fufScient  proofs,  even  if  we  had 
not  the  tefiirnony  of  authors  of  undoubted  veracity  * 
to  confirm  it.  The  abettors  of  the  moft  romantic  lyf- 
tems  of  Irifh  antiquities  allow  it;  but  they  place  the 
colony  from  Britain  at  an  improbable  and  remote  zera. 
I  fhall  eafily  admit,  that  the  colony  of  the  Firbolg,  con- 
fessedly the  Belga  of  Britain,  fettled  in  the  fouth  of  Ire- 
land, before  the  Gael,  or  Caledonians,  difcovered  the 
north:  but  it  is  not  at  all  likely,  that  the  migration  of 
the  Firbolg  to  Ireland  happened  many  centuries  before 
'the  Chriftian  zera. 

Oman,  in  the  pcem  of  Temora,  [Book  IL]  throws 
confiderable  light  on  this  fubject.  His  accounts  agree 
U  with  what  the  ancients  hive  delivered  concern- 
ing the  firft  population  and  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  that 
every  unbiafied  perfon  will  confefs  them  more  probable, 
than  the  legends  handed  down,  by  tradition,  in  that 
country.  From  him,  it  appears,  that  in  the  days  of 
Trathal,  grandfather  to  Fingal,  Ireland  was  pofTeffcd 
nations;  the  Firbolg  or  Bdg<z  of  Britain,  who 
inhabited  the  fouth,  and  the  Gael,  who  paffed  over  from 
Caledonia  and  the  Hebrides  to  Ulfter.  The  two  nations, 
as  is  uiiial  among  an  unpolifhed  and  lately  fettled  people, 
were  divided  into  fmall  dynafties,  fubject  to  petty  kings, 
or  chiefs,  independent  of  one  another.    In  this  fitua- 

*  Bio.  Sic.  1.  5. 
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tion,  it  is  probable,  they  continued  long,  without  any 
material  revolution  in  the  ftate  of  the  iiiand,  until  Cro- 
thar,  lord  of  Atlia,  a  country  in  Connaught,  the  rnoft 
potent  chief  of  the  Firbolg  carried  away  Conlama,  the 
daughter  of  Cathmin,  a  chief  of  the  Gael,  who  pofTelTed 
Ulfter. 

Conlama  had  been  betrothed,  fbme  time  before,  to 
Turloch,  a  chief  of  their  own  nation.  Turloch  refent- 
ed  the  affront  offered  him  by  Crothar,  made  an  irrup- 
tion into  Connaught,  and  killed  Cormul,  the  brother  of 
Crothar,  who  came  to  oppofe  his  progrefs.  Crothar 
himfelf  then  took  arms,  and  either  killed  or  expelled 
Turloch.  The  war,  upon  this,  became  general  between 
the  two  nations:  and  the  Gael  were  reduced  to  the  laft 
extremity.  In  this  fituation,  they  applied  for  aid  to 
Trathal  king  of  Morven,  who  fent  his  brother  Conar, 
already  famous  for  his  great  exploits,  to  their  relief. 
Conar,  upon  his  arrival  in  Uifler,  w3s  chofen  king,  by 
the  unanimous  confent  of  the  Caledonian  tribes,  who 
pofTelTed  that  country.  The  war  was  renewed  with 
vigour  and  fuccefs ;  but  the  Firbolg  appear  to  have  been 
rather  repelled  than  fubdued.  In  fucceeding  reigns,  we 
learn  from  epifodes  in  the  fame  poem,  that  the  chiefs  of 
Atha  made  feveral  efforts  to  become  monarchs  of  Ire- 
land, and  to  expel  the  race  of  Conar. 

To  Conar  fucceeded  his  ion  Cormac,  [Book  III.]  who 
appears  to  have  reigned  long.  In  his  latter  days  he 
feems  to  have  been  driven  to  the  laft  extremity,  by  an 
infurrecYion  of  the  Firbolg,  who  fupported  the  preten- 
tions of  the  chiefs  of  Atha  to  the  Irifh  throne.  Fingal, 
who-was  then  very  young,  came  to  the  aid  of  Cormac, 
totally  defeated  Coic-ulla,  chief  of  Atha,  and  re-efta- 
blifhed  Cormac  in  the  fole  pofTeffion  of  all  Ireland. 
[Book  IV.]  It  was  then  he  fell  in  love  with,  and  took 
to  wife,  Ros-crana,  the  daughter  of  Cormac,  who  was 
the  mother  of  Oman. 

Cormac  was  fucceeded  in  the  Irifh  throne  by  his  fon 
Cairbar;  Cairbar  by  Artho,  his  fon,  who  was  the  fa- 
ther of  that  Cormac,  in  whofe  minority  the  invaiioa. 
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©f  Swaran  happened,  which  is  the  f abject  of  the 
of  Fingal.  The  family  of  Atha,  who  had  not  relin- 
quished their  pretentions  to  the  Irifh.  throne,  rebelled  in, 
the  minority  of  Cormac,  defeated  his  adherents,  and 
murdered  him  in  the  palace  of  Temora.  [Book  1.1  Cair- 
bar,  lord  of  Atha,  upon  this,  mounted  the  throne.  His 
ufurpation  loon  ended  with  his  lift;  (jt  Fingal  made 
an  expedition  into  Ireland,  and  reflored,  after  A-arious 
viciiTitudes  of  fortune,  the  family  of  Conar  to  the  pof- 
feffion  of  the  kingdom.  This  war  is  the  fubje&  of  Te- 
mora; the  events,  though  certainly  heightened,  and 
embellifhed  by  poetry,  leem,  notwithftanding,  to  have 
their  foundation  in  true  hiftory. 

Ofiian  has  not  only  preferved  the  hiftory  of  the  fir  ft 
migration  of  the  Caledonians  into  Ireland,  but  has  alfo 
delivered  fome  important  facts  concerning  the  firft  fet- 
tlemcnt  of  the  Firbolg,  or  Belga  of  Britain,  in  that  king- 
dom, under  their  leader  Larthon,  who  was  anceltor  to 
Cairbar  and  Cathmor,  who  fuccefiively  mounted  the  I- 
rifh  thron.f ,  after  the  death  of  Cormac,  the  fon  of  Artho. 
I  forbear  to  tranferibe  the  pafTage,  on  account  of  its 
length.  [Book  VII.]  It  is  the  fong  of  Fonar,  the  bard ; 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  feventh  book  of  Temora. 
As  the  generations  from  Larthon  to  Cathmor,  to  whom 
the  epifode  is  addrefTed,  are  not  marked,  as  are  thofe 
of  the  family  of  Conar,  the  firft  king  of  Ireland,  we 
can  form  no  judgment  of  the  time  of  the  fettiement  of 
the  Firbolg.  It  is,  however,  probable,  it  was  fome  time 
before  the  Cael,  cr  Caledonians,  fettled  in  Ulfter.  One 
important  fact  may  be  gathered  from  this  hiftory  of  Of- 
fian,  that  the  Irifh.  had  no  king  before  the  latter  end  of 
the  firft  century.  Fingal  lived,  it  is  certain,  in  the 
third  century;  fo  Conar,  the  firft  monarch  of  the  Irifh, 
who  v.-as  his  grand-uncle,  cannot  be  placed  farther  hack 
than  the  clofe of  the  firft.  The  eftablifhing  of  this  fact, 
lays,  at  once,  afide  the  pretended  antiquities  of  the  Scots 
and  Irifh,  and  cuts  off  the  long  lift  of  kings  which  the 
^ive  us  for  a  millennium  before. 

Of  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  it  is  certain,  nothing  can 
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be  depended  upon  prior  to  the  reign  of  Fergus,  the  fori 
of  Ere,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century.  The  true  hifto- 
ry  of  Ireland  begins  fomewhat  later  than  that  period, 
Sir  James  Ware  *,  who  was  indefatigable  in  his  re- 
fearches  after  the  antiquities  of  his  country,  rejects,  as 
mere  fiction  and  idle  romance,  all  that  is  related  of  the 
ancient  Irifh,  before  the  time  of  St.  Patrick,  and  the 
reign  of  Leogaire.  It  is  from  this  connderation,  that 
lie  begins  his  hiftory  at  the  introduction  of  Chriftianity, 
remarking,  that  all  that  is  delivered  down,  concerning 
the  times  of  Paganifm,  were  tales  of  late  invention, 
ftrangely  mixed  with  anachronifms  and  inconfiftencies. 
Such  being  the  opinion  of  Ware,  who  had  collected 
with  uncommon  induftry  and  zeal,  all  the  real  andpre- 
tendedly  ancient  manufcripts,  concerning  the  hiftory  of 
his  country,  we  may,  on  his  authority,  reject  the  im- 
probable and  felf-condemned  tales  of  Keating  and 
O'Flaherty.  Credulous  and  puerile  to  the  lafi  degree, 
they  have  difgraced  the  antiquities  they  meant  to  efta- 
blifh.  It  is  to  be  wifhed,  that  fome  able  Irifhman,  who 
underftands  the  language  and  records  of  his  country, 
may  redeem,  ere  it  is  too  late,  the  genuine  antiquities 
of  Ireland,  from  the  hands  of  thefe  idle  fabulifis. l 

By  comparing  the  hiftory  preferved  by  Offian  with 
the  legends  of  the  Scots  and  Irifh  writers,  and  by  after- 
wards examining  both  by  the  teft  of  the  Roman  authors, 
it  is  eaiy  to  difcover  which  is  the  moil  probable.  Pro- 
bability is  all  that  can  be  eftabliihed  on  the  authority  of 
tradition,  ever  dubious  and  uncertain.  But  when  it 
favours  the  hypothefis  laid  down  by  cotemporary  writ- 
ers of  undoubted  veracity,  and,  as  it  were,  finifhes  the 
figure  of  which  they  only  drew  the  outlines,  it  ought 
in  the  judgment  of  fober  reafon,  to  be  preferred  to  ac- 
counts framed  in  dark  and  difiant  periods,  with  little 
judgment,  and  upon  no  authority. 

Concerning  the  period  of  more  than  a  century,  which 
intervenes  between  Fingal  and  the  reign  of  Fergus,  the 
fon  of  Ere  or  Arcath,  tradition  is  dark  and  eontradic- 
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tory.  ?ome  trace  up  the  family  of  Fergus  to  a  fon  of 
Fingal  of  that  name,  who  makes  a  confiderable  figure 
in  Oman's  poems.  The  three  elder  ions  of  Fingal, 
Oman*  Filian  and  Ryno,  dying  without  ifiue,  the  fuc- 
ceffion,  of  courl'c,  devolved  upon  Fergus,  the  fourth  fon 
snd  his  pofterity.  This  Fergus,  fay  fome  traditions, 
was  the  father  of  Conga!,  whofe  fon  was  Arcath,  the 
father  of  Fergus,  properly  called  the  firft  king  of  Scots, 
as  it  was  in  his  time  the  Gael,  who  pofTefTed  the  weftern 
coaft  of  Scotland,  began  to  be  difiinguifhed,  by  foreign- 
ers, by  the  name  of  Scots.  From  thence  forward,  the 
Scots  and  Piets,  as  diftincT:  nations,  became  objects  of 
attention,  to  the  hiftorians  of  other  countries.  The  in- . 
ternal  ftate  of  the  two  Caledonian  kingdoms  has  al- 
ways continued,  and  ever  mufl  remain,  in  obfeurity  and 
fable. 

It  is  in  this  epoch  we  muft  fix  the  beginning  of  the 
decay  of  that  fpecies  of  heroifm,  which  fubfifted  in  the 
days  of  Oflian.  There  are  three  ftages  in  human  focie- 
ty.  The  firft  is  the  refult  of  confanguinity,  and  the  na- 
tural affection  of  the  members  of  a  family  to  one  an- 
other. The  fecond  begins  when  property  is  eitabliih- 
ed,  and  men  enter  into  aiTociations  for  mutual  defence, 
againft  the  invafions  and  injuflice  of  neighbours.  Man- 
kind fubmit,  in  the  third,  to  certain  laws  and  fubordi- 
nations  of  government,  to  which  they  truft  the  fafety 
of  their  perfons  and  property.  As  the  firft  is  formed 
on  nature,  fo,  of  courfe,  it  is  the  racfl  difinterefted  and 
noble.  Men,  in  the  laft,  have  leifure  to  cultivate  the 
mind,  and  to  reftore  it,  with  reflection,  to  a  primaeval 
dignity  of  fentiment.  The  middle  ftate  is  the  region 
of  complete  barbarifm  and  ignorance.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  century,  the  Scots  and  Picls  were 
advanced  into  the  fecond  ftage,  and,  consequently,  into 
thoie  circumfcribed  fenthnents,  which  always  diftin- 
guifh  barbarity.  The  events  which  foon  after  happen- 
ed did  not  at  all  contribute  to  enlarge  their  ideas,  or 
mtnd  their  national  character. 

About  the  year  4*6,  the  Ilcmans,  on  account  of  do- 
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meftic  commotions,  entirely  forfook  Britain,  finding  it 
impoffible  to  defend  fo  diftant  a  frontier.  The  Picts  and 
Scots,  feizing  this  favourable  opportunity,  made  incur- 
fions  into  the  dcferted  province.  The  Britons,  ener- 
vated by  the  fiavery  of  feveral  centuries,  and  thofe  vices, 
which  are  infeparable  from  an  advanced  ftate  of  civi- 
lity, were  not  able  to  withftand  the  impetuous,  though 
irregular  attacks  of  a  barbarous  enemy.  In  the  utmoft 
diftrefs,  they  applied  to  their  old  mailers,  the  Romans, 
and  (after  the  unfortunate  ftate  of  the  empire  could  not 
fpare  aid)  to  the  Saxons,  a  nation  equally  barbarous  and 
brave,  with  the  enemies  of  whom  they  were  fo  much  a- 
fraid.  Though  the  bravery  of  the  Saxons  repelled  the 
Caledonian  nations  for  a  time,  yet  the  latter  found 
means  to  extend  themfelves  confiderably  towards  the 
fouth.  It  is,  in  this  period,  we  muft  place  the  origin 
of  the  arts  of  civil  life  among  the  Scots.  The  feat  of 
government  was  removed  from  the  mountains  to  the 
plain  and  more  fertile  provinces  of  the  fouth,  to  be  near 
the  common  enemy,  in  cafe  of  fudden  incurfions. 

Inftead  of  roving  through  unfrequented  wilds,  in 
fearch  of  fubfiftence,  by  means  of  hunting,  men  applied 
to  agriculture,  and  railing  of  corn.  This  manner  of  life 
was  the  firft  means  of  changing  the  national  character. 
The  next  thing  which  contributed  to  it  was  their  mix  • 
ture  with  firangers. 

In  the  countries  which  the  Scots  had  conquered  from 
the  Britons,  it  is  probable  the  moil  of  the  old  inhabitants 
remained.  Thefe  incorporating  with  the  conquerors, 
taught  them  agriculture,  and  other  arts,  which  they 
themfelves  had  received  from  the  Romans.  The  Scots, 
however,  in  number  as  well  as  power,  being  the  molt 
predominant,  retained  ftill  their  language,  and  as  many 
of  the  cuftoms  of  their  aneeftors,  as  fuited  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  country  they  polielfed.  Even  the  union  of 
the  two  Caledonian  kingdoms  did  not  much  affect  the 
national  character.  Being  originally  defcended  from 
the  fame  ftock,  the  manners  of  tjte  Pitfis  and  Seqts. 
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•were  as  fimnar  as  the  different  natures  of  the  c^ 
they  pofieffed  permitted. 

What  brought  about  a  total  change  in  the  genius  of 
the  Scots  nation,  was  their  wars,  and  other  tranfadtions 
with  the  Saxons.  Several  counties  in  the  fouth  of  Scot- 
land were  alternately  poffeffed  by  the  two  nations. 
They  werV  ceded,  in  the  ninth  age,  to  the  Scots,  and, 
it  is  probable,  that  moil  of  the  Saxon  inhabitants  re- 
mained in  poflefiicn  of  their  lands.  During  the  feveral 
■Us  and  revolutions  in  England,  many  fled,  for 
refuge,  into  Scotland,  to  avoid  the  opprefficn  of  foreign- 
ers, or  the  tyranny  of  demeflic  ulurpers;  in  fo  much, 
that  the  Saxon  race  formed  perhaps  near  one  half  of 
the  Scottifh  kingdom.  The  Saxon  manners  and  lan- 
guage daily  gained  ground,  on  the  tongue  and  cuftoms 
of  the  ancient  Caledonians,  till,  at  laft,  the  latter  were 
entirely  relegated  to  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  who 
were  ftill  unmixed  with  ftrangers. 

It  was  after  the  acceffion  of  territory  which  the  Scots 
received,  upon  the  retreat  of  the  Romans  from  Britain, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  were  divided  into 
clans.  The  king,  when  he  kept  his  court  in  the  moun- 
tains, was  confidered  by  the  whole  nation,  as  the  chief 
of  their  blood.  Their  imali  number,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
fence  of  their  prince,  prevented  thofe  divifions,  which, 
afterwards  fprung  forth  into  fo  many  feparate  tribes. 
Vv  hen  the  "feat  of  government  was  removed  to  the 
fouth,  thole  who  remained  in  the  Highlands  were,  of 
courfe,  neglecled.  They  naturally  formed  themfeives 
into  fruall  ibcieties,  independent  of  one  another.  Each 
ibciety,  had  its  own  regains,  who  either  was,  or  in  the 
fiicceflion  of  a  few  generations,  was  regarded  as  chief 
of  their  blood.  The  nature  of  the  country  favoured  an 
inflitution  of  this  fort.  A  few  valleys,  divided  from 
one  another  by  extenfive  heaths  and  impaffable  moun- 
tains, from  the  face  of  the  Highlands.  In  thefe  val- 
leys the  chiefs  fixed  their  refidence.     Round  diem,  and 

within  fight  of  their  dwellings,  were  the  . 
tions  of  their  relations  ar.d  -;   -...:-.:    ; 

Vol.  J.  d* 
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The  feats  of  the  Highland  chiefs  were  neither  difa- 
greeable  nor  inconvenient.  Surrounded  with  moun- 
tains and  hanging  woods,  they  were  covered  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather.  Near  them  generally  ran 
a  pretty  large  river,  which,  difcharging  itfelf  not  far  off, 
into  an  arm  of  the  fea,  or  extenfive  lake,  fwarmed  with. 
variety  of  fifh.  The  woods  were  ltocked  with  wild  fowl; 
and  the  heaths  and  mountains  behind  them  were  the 
natural  feat  of  the  red-deer  and  roe.  If  we  make  al- 
lowance for  the  backward  ftate  of  agriculture,  the  val- 
leys were  not  unfertile;  affording,  if  not  all  the  conve- 
niencies,  at  leaft  the  neceuaries  of  life.  Plere  the  chief 
lived,  the  fupreme  judge  and  law-giver  of  his  own. 
people;  but  his  fvay  was  neither  fevere  nor  unjufi. 
As  the  populace  regarded  him  as  the  chief  of 
blood,  fo  he,  in  return,  coniidered  them  as  members  of 
his  family.  His  commands,  therefore,  though  abfolutc 
and  decilive,  partook  more  of  the  authority  of  a  father, 
than  of  the  rigour  of  a  judge.  Though  the  whole  ter- 
ritory of  the  tribe  was  coniidered  as  the  property  of  the 
chief,  yet  his  vafTals  made  him  no  other  confideration 
for  their  lands  than  fervices,  neither  burdenibme  nor 
frequent.  As  he  feldom  went  from  home,  he 
no  expence.  His  table  was  fupplied  by  his  own  herds, 
and  what  his  numerous  attendants  killed  in  hunting. 

In  this  rural  kind  of  magnificence  the  Highland 
chiefs  lived,  for  many  ages.  At  a  diftance  from  the 
feat  of  government,  and  fecured,  by  the  inarcefiihleneJis 
of  their  country,  they  were  free  and  independent.  As 
they  had  little  communication  with  fbrangers,  th 
toms  of  their  anceftors  remained  among  them,  and  then- 
language  retained  its  original  purity.  Natural 
of  military  fame,  and  remarkably  attached  to  the  me- 
mory of  their  anceftors,  they  delighted  in  traditions 
and  fongs,  concerning  the  exploits  of  their  nation,  and 
efpecially  of  their  own  particular  families.  A  facceffioa 
of  bards  was  retained  in  every  clan,  to  hand  down  the 
memorable  actions  of  their,  forefathers.  As  the  sera  cf 
Tin^al,  oa  account  of  Oiiian's  poems,  was  the  molt 
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remarkable,  and  his  chiefs  the  molt  renowned  names 
in  tradition,  the  hards  took  care  to  place  one  of  them 
Ut  the  genealogy  of  even-  great  family.  That  part  of 
die  poems,  which  concerned  the  hero  who  was  regarded 
as  ancefior,  was  preferred,  as  an  authentic  record  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  family,  and  was  delivered  down,  from 
race  to  race,  with  wonderful  exactnefs. 

The  bards  themfelves,  in  the  mean  time,  were  not 
idle.  They  erected  their  immediate  patrons  into  he- 
roes, and  celebrated  them  in  their  fongs.  As  the  circle 
of  their  knowledge  was  narrow,  their  ideas  were 
confined  in  proportion.  A  few  happy  expreffions, 
and  the  manners  they  reprefent,  may  pleafe  thofe 
who  undtrftand  the  language;  their  obfeurity  and 
iaaccuracy  would  difgufl  in  a  tranflation.  It  was 
chiefly  for  this  reafon,  that  I  kept  wholly  to  the  com- 
pofitions  of  Offian,  in  my  former  and  rrefent  pub- 
lication. As  he  acted  in  a  more  extenfive  fphere,  his 
ideas  are  more  noble  and  univerfal;  neither  has  he  f<> 
many  of  thofe  peculiarities,  which  are  only  underftood 
in  a  certain  period  or  country.  The  other  bards  have 
their  beauties,  but  not  in  that  fpecies  of  compofition  in 
which  Offian  excels.  Their  rhymes,  only  calculated 
to  kindle  a  martial  fpirit  among  the  vulgar,  afford  very 
little  pleafure  to  genuine  tafte.  This  obfervation  only 
regards  their  poems  of  the  heroic  kind:  in  every  other 
fpecies  of  poetry  they  are  more  fuccefsful.  They  ex- 
prefs  the  tender  melancholy  of  defponding  love,  with, 
irrefiftible  fimplicity  and  nature.  So  well  adapted  are 
the  founds  of  the  words  to  the  fentiments,  that,  even 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  language,  they  pierce 
and  diffolve  the  heart.  Succefsful  love  is  expreffed  with 
peculiar  tendernefs  and  elegance.  In  all  their  compofi- 
tions,  except  the  heroic,  which  was  folely  calculated  to 
animate  the  vulgar,  they  give  us  the  genuine  language 
of  the  heart,  without  any  of  thofe  affected  ornaments  of 
phrafeology,  which,  though  intended  to  beautify  fenti- 
ments, diveft  them  of  their  natural  force.  The  ideas, 
d  a 
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it  is  confeffed,  are  too  local,  to  be  admired,  in  another 
language;  to  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  manners 
they  reprefent,  and  the  fcenes  they  defcribe,  they  mult 
afford  the  higheft  pleasure  and  fatisfaction. 

It  was  the  locality  of  his  description  and  fentiment, 
that,  probably,  kept  Oman  fo  long  in  the  obfeurity  of 
an  almoft  loft  language.  His  ide.'.s,  though  remarkably- 
proper  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  are  fo  contrary 
to  the  prefent  advanced  Hate  of  fociety,  that  more  than 
a  common  mediocrity  of  tafte  is  required,  to  relifh  his 
poems  as  they  deferve.  Thofe  who  alone  were  capa- 
ble to  make  a  tranilation  were,  no  doubt,  confeious  of 
this,  and  chofe  rather  to  admire  their  poet  in  fecret, 
than  fee  him  received,  with  coldnefs,  in  an  Englifh 
drefs. 

Thefe  were  long  my  own  fentiments,  and  according- 
ly my  firft  tranflations,  from  the  Ga'.ic,  were  merely 
accidental.  The  publication,  which  foon  after  follow- 
ed, was  fo  well  received,  that  I  was  obliged  to  promifc 
to  my  friends  a  larger  collection.  In  a  journey  through 
the  Highlands  and  ifles,  and,  by  the  affiftance  of  cor- 
refpondents,  fince  I  left  that  country,  all  the  genuine 
remains  of  the  works  of  Oman  have  come  to  my  hands. 
In  the  preceding  volume  *  complete  poems  were  only 
given.  Unfinifced  and  imperfect  poems  were  purpofely 
emitted;  even  fome  pieces  were  rejected  on  account  of 
their  length,  and  others,  that  they  might  not  break  in 
upon  that  thread  of  connection,  which  fubfilis  in  the 
lefTer  compcfitions,  fubjoined  to  Fingal.  That  the  com- 
parative merit  of  pieces  was  not  regarded,  in  the  felec- 
tion,  will  readily  appear  to  thofe  who  fhall  read,  atten- 
tively^ the  prefent  collection.  It  is  animated  with  the 
fame  fpirit  of  poetry,  and  the  fame  ftrength  of  fenti- 
ment is  fuftained  throughout. 

The  opening  of  the  poem  of  Temora  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  firft  collection  of  Oflian's  works.  The 
fecond  book,  and  feveral  other  epilbdes,  have  only  fallen 
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into  my  hands  lately.  The  ftory  of  the  poem,  with 
which  I  had  been  long  acquainted,  enabled  me  to  re- 
duce the  broken  members  of  the  piece  into  the  order  in 
which  they  now  appear.  For  the  eafe  of  the  reader,  I 
have  divided  myfelf  into  books,  as  I  had  done  before 
he  poem  of  Fingal.  As  to  the  merit  of  the  poem 
I  mail  not  anticipate  the  judgment  of  the  public.  My 
impartiality  might  be  fufpected,  in  my  accounts  of  a 
work,  which,  in  fome  meafure,  is  become  my  own.  If 
the  pcem  of  Fingal  met  with  the  applaufe  of  perfons  of 
xe  tafie,  I  fhould  alfo  hope,  that  Temora  will  not 
difpleafe  them. 

But  what  renders  Temora  infinitely  more  valuable 
than  Fingal,  is  the  light  it  throws  on  ths  hiftory  of  the 
time?.  The  firft  population  of  Ireland,  its  firft 
and  feveral  circumftances,  which  regard  its  connection 
of  old  with  the  fouth  and  north  of  Britain,  are  prefented 
to  us,  in  feveral  epifodes.  The  fubjedl  and  cataftrophe 
of  the  poem  are  founded  upon  fadls,  which  regarded 
the  firft  peopling  of  that  country,  and  the  contefts  be- 
tween the  two  Britifh  nations,  which  originally  inhabit- 
ed it.  In  a  preceding  part  of  this  Differtation,  I  have 
fhewn  how  fuperior  the  probability  of  Offian's  traditions 
is  to  the  undigefted  fi&ions  of  the  Irifh  bards,  and  the 
more  recent  and  regular  legends  of  both  Irifh  and  Scot- 
tifh  hiftorians.  I  mean  not  to  give  offence  to  the  abet- 
tors of  the  high  antiquities  of  the  two  nations,  though 
I  have  all  along  exprefTed  my  doubts,  concerning  the 
veracity  and  abilities  of  thofe  who  deliver  down  their 
ancient  hiftory.  For  my  own  part,  I  prefer  the  national 
fame,  arifmg  from  a  few  certain  facls,  to  the  legendary 
and  uncertain  annals  of  ages  of  remote  and  obfeure 
antiquity.  No  kingdom  now  eftabiifhed  in  Europe, 
can  pretend  to  equal  antiquity  with  that  of  the  Scots, 
even  according  to  my  fyftem,  fo  that  it  is  altogether 
needlefs  to  fix  their  origin  a  fictitious  millennium 
before. 

Since  the   publication  of  the  pcems  contained  in 
the  firft  volume,  man/  infinuati.ons  liave  been  made, 
d  3 
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and  doubts  arii'en,  concerning  their  authenticity.  I 
fhall,  probably,  hear  more  of  the  fame  kind  after  the 
prefent  poems  fhall  make  their  appearance.  Whether 
thefe  fufpicions  are  fuggefted  by  prejudice,  or  are  only 
the  effects  of  ignorance  of  facts,  I  fhall  not  pretend  to 
determine.  To  me  they  give  no  concern,  as  I  have  it 
always  in  my  power  to  remove  them.  An  incredulity 
of  this  kind  is  natural  to  perfons,  who  confine  all  merit 
to  their  own  age  and  country.  Thefe  are  generally  the 
weakeft,  as  well  as  the  moft  ignorant,  of  the  people. 
Indolently  confined  to  a  place,  their  ideas  are  narrc-ry 
and  circumfcribed.  It  is  ridiculous  enough  to  fee  fuch. 
people  as  thefe  are,  branding  their  anceftors,  with  the 
del'picable  appellation  of  barbarians.  Sober  reafcn  can 
eafily  difcern,  where  the  title  ought  to  be  fixed  with, 
mere  propriety. 

As  prejudice  is  always  the  effect  of  ignorance,  the 
knowing,  the  men  of  true  tafte,  defpife  and  difmifs  it. 
If  the  poetry  is  good,  and  the  characters  natural  and 
linking,  to  them  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  whether 
the  heroes  were  born  in  the  little  village  of  Angles  in 
Jutland,  or  natives  of  the  barren  heaths  of  Caledonia. 
That  honour  which  nations  derive  from  anceftors, 
worthy,  or  renowned,  is  merely  ideal.  It  may  buoy 
up  the  minds  of  individuals,  but  it  contributes  very  lit- 
tle to  their  importance  in  the  eyes  of  others.  But  of 
ail  thofe  prejudice?  which  are  incident  to  narrow  minds, 
that  which  meafures  the  merit  of  performances  by  the 
vulgar  opinion,  concerning  the  country  which  produced 
them,  is  certainly  the  moft  ridiculous.  Ridiculous, 
however,  as  it  is,  few  have  the  courage  to  reject  it;  and 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  that  a  few  quaint  lines  of 
a  Roman  or  Greek  epigrammatilt,  if  dug  out  of  the 
ruins  of  Herculaneum,  would  meet  with  more  cordial 
and  univerfal  applaufe,  than  all  the  moft  beautiful  and 
natural  rhapfodies  of  all  the  Celtic  bards  and  Scandina- 
vian fcalders  that  ever  exifted. 

While  fome  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  competitions 
of  Oflian,  otlrfcrs  ftrenucufty  endeavour  to  appropriate 
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them  to  the  Irifh  nation.  Though  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  poems  fufficiently  contradict  fb  abfurd  an  opinion, 
it  may  not  be  improper,  for  the  fatisfaction  of  fome,  to 
examine  the  narrow  foundation,  on  which  this  extra- 
ordinary claim  is  built. 

Of  all  the  nations  defcended  from  the  ancient  Celte, 
the  Scots  and  Irifh  are  the  raoft  fimilar  in  language, 
cuflcms,  and  manners.  This  argues  a  more  intimate 
connection  between  them,  than  a  remote  deicent  from 
the  great  Celtic  flock.  It  is  evident,  in  fhort,  that  at 
fome  one  period  or  other,  they  formed  one  fociety, 
were  fubject  to  the  fame  government,  and  were,  in  all 
refpects,  one  and  the  fame  people.  Kcw  they  became 
divided,  which  the  colony,  or  which  the  mother-nation, 
does  not  fall  now  to  be  difcufled.  The  firft  circum- 
ftance  that  induced  me  to  difregard  the  vulgarly-received 
opinion  of  the  Hibernian-extraction  of  the  Scottifh  na- 
tion, was  my  obfervations  on  their  ancient  language. 
That  dialtct  of  the  Celtic  tongue,  fboken  in  the  north 
of  Scotland,  is  much  more  pure,  more  agreeable  to  its 
mother-language,  and  more  abounding  with  primitive?, 
than  that  now  fpoken,  or  even  that  which  has  been 
writ  for  feme  centuries  back,  amongft  the  raoft  un- 
mixed part  of  the  Irifh  nation.  A  Scotfman,  tolerabiy 
converfant  in  his  own  language,  underftands  an  Irifh 
crmipofition,  from  that  derivative  analogy  which  it  has 
tn  the  Galic  of  North  Britain.  An  Irifhman  on  the 
other  hand,  without  the  aid  of  fhudy,  can  never  under- 
ftand  a  compofltion  in  the  Galic  tongue.  This  affords 
a  proof  that  the  Scots  Galic  is  the  raoft  original,  and, 
confequently  the  language  of  a  more  ancient  and 
unmixed  people.  The  Irifh,  however  backward  they 
may  be  to  allow  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  their  an- 
tiquity, feem  inadvertently  to  acknowledge  it,  by  the 
very  appellation  they  give  to  the  dialect  they  fpeak. 
They  call  their  own  language  Calk  Eirinacb,  i.  e.  Ca!e~ 
donian  Irijh,  when,  on  the  contrary,  they  call  the  dialect 
of  North  Britain  a  Cho'elic  or  the  Caledonian  tongue,  era- 
thaticaliy.     A  cireumftauce  of  this  nature  tends  aior* 
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to  decide  which  is  the  moll  ancient  nation,  than  the 
united  teftimoniesof  a  whole  legion  of  ignorant  bards 
and  fenachies,  who,  perhaps,  never  dreamed  of  bringing 
the  Scots  from  Spain  to  Ireland,  till  fome  one  of  them, 
more  learned  than  the  reft,  difeovered,  that  the  Roman? 
called  the  firft  Iberia,  and  the  latter  Hibernia.  On  flich 
a  flight  foundation  were  probably  built  thofe  romantic 
fictions,  concerning  the  Milefians  of  Ireland. 

From  internal  proofs  it  fufficientry  appears,  that 
the  poems  publifhed  under  the  name  of  Oman,  are 
not  of  .Trim  compofition.  The  favourite  chimera,  that 
Ireland  is  the  mother-country  of  the  Scots,  is  totally 
fubverted  and  ruined.  The  fictions  concerning  the 
antiquities  of  that  country,  which  were  forming  for 
ages,  and  growing,  as  they  came  down,  on  the  hands 
of  fucceffive  fenacbies  and  fleas,  are  found,  at  lafl,  to 
be  the  fpurious  brood  of  modern  and  ignorant  age«. 
To  thofe  who  kno\v  how  tenacious  the  Irifli  are,  of  their 
pretended  Iberian  defcent,  this  alone  is  proof  fufficient, 
that  poems,  fo  fubverfive  of  their  fyftem,  could  never 
be  produced  by  an  Hibernian  bard.  But  when  we  look 
to  the  language,  it  is  [o  different  from  the  Irifli  dialect, 
that  it  would  be  as  ridiculous  to  think,  that  Milton's 
Paradife  Loft  could  be  wrote  by  a  Scottifh  peafant,  as 
to  fuppofe,  that  the  poems  afcribed  to  Oman  were  writ 
in  Ireland. 

The  pretentions  of  Ireland  to  Oftian  proceed  from 
another  quarter.  There  are  handed  down,  in  that 
country,  traditional  poems,  concerning  the  Fiona,  or  the 
heroes  of  Fion  Mac-Comnal  This  Fion,  fay  the  Irilh 
annalifts,  was  general  of  the  militia  of  Ireland,  in  the 
reign  of  Cormac,  in  the  third  century.  Where  Keat- 
ing and  O'i'iaherty  learned  that  Ireland  had  an  embodied 
militia  fo  early,  is  not  eafy  for  me  to  determine.  Their 
information  certainly  did  not  come  from  the  Irifh  po- 
ems, concerning  Fion.  I  have  juft  now,  in  my  hands, 
all  that  remain,  of  thofe  compofitions;  but,  unluckily 
for  the  antiquities  of  Ireland,  they  appear  to  be  the 
■work  of  a  very  modern  period.     Every  fanza,  nay 
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almoft  every  line,  affords  ftriking  proofs,  that  they 
cannot  be  three  centuries  old.  Their  allufions  to  the 
manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  fifteenth  century,  are  fo 
many,  that  it  is  matter  of  wonder  to  me,  how  any  one 
could  dream  of  their  antiquity.  They  are  entirely 
writ  in  that  romantic  tafle,  which  prevailed  two  ages 
ago.  Giants,  inchanted  cafties,  dwarfs,  palfreys,  witch- 
es and  magicians  form  the  whole  circle  of  the  poet's 
invention.  The  celebrated  Fion,  could  fcarcely  move 
from  one  hillock  to  another,  without  encountering  a 
giant  or  being  entangled  in  the  circles  of  a  magician. 
Witches,  on  broomfticks,  were  continuallly  hovering 
round  him,  like  crows;  and  he  had  freed  inchanted  vir- 
gins in  every  valley  in  Ireland.  In  Ihort,  Fion,  great 
as  he  was,  pafied  a  difagreeable  life.  Not  only  had  he 
to  engage  all  the  mifchiefs  in  his  own  country,  foreign 
armies  invaded  him,  affifted  by  magici'ojis  and  witches, 
and  headed  by  kings  as  tall  as  the  main  maft  cf  a  firit 
rate.  It  muft  be  owned,  however,  that  Fion  was  no£ 
inferior  to  them  in  height. 

A  rbos  air  Cromleach,  druim-ard, 

Cho«  c-lk  air  (.'lO'.n-ir.c.'.l  'iab'.i, 
Tliofia  Fion  5e  lainh  mhoir 
An  d'uifgeo  Lubhair  na  truth. 

With  "tie  foot  on  Croir.leacb  his  brow, 
T1  c  other  or.  '_'rr>n  :-i;il  the  dark, 
Fi  >r.  took  up  with  his  large  hand 
The  wattr  from  Lubar  of  the  ftreams. 

Cromleach  and  Crommal  were  two  mountains  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  one  another,  in  Ulfter,  and  the  river 
Lubar  ran  through  the  intermediate  valley.  The  pro- 
perty of  fuch  a  monfter  as  this  Fion,  I  fhould  never  have 
difputed  with  any  nation.  But  the  bard  himfelf  in  the 
poem,  from  which  the  above  quotation  is  taken,  cede* 
him  to  Scotland. 


Were  it  allowable  to  contradict  the  authority  of  a  bard, 
at  this  diftance  of  time,  I  fhould  have  given  as  my  opi- 
nion, that  this  enormous  Fion  was  of  the  race  of  the 
Hibernian  giants,  of  Ruanus,  or  fome  other  celebrated 
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name,  rather  than  a  name  of  Caledonia,  whofe  inhabi- 
tants, now  at  leaft,  are  not  remarkable  for  their  fta- 
ture. 

If  Fion  was  fo  remarkable  for  his  ftature,  his  heroes 
had  alfo  other  extraordinary  properties.  In  weight  all 
thefons  of Jlr angers  yielded  to  the  celebrated  Ton-iofal; 
and  for  hardnefs  of  fkull,  and,  perhaps,  for  thicknefs 
too,  the  valiant  Ofcar  flood  unrivalled  and  alone.  OffiaH 
himfelf  had  many  lingular  and  lefs  delicate  qualifica- 
tions, than  playing  on  the  harp;  and  the  brave  Cuchul- 
lin  was  of  fo  diminutive  a  fize,  as  to  be  taken  for  a 
child  of  two  years  of  age,  by  the  gigantic  Swaran.  To 
illufirate  this  fubject,  I  fhall  here  lay  before  the  reader 
the  hiftory  of  fome  of  the  Irifh  poems,  concerning  ftm 
Mac-Comnal.  A  tranfiation  of  thefe  pieces,  if'  well 
executed,  might  afford  fatisfaction  to  the  public.  But 
this  ought  to  be  the  work  of  a  native  of  Ireland.  To 
draw  forth,  from  obfctrrity,  the  poems  of  my  own 
country,  has  afforded  ample  employment  to  me;  be- 
fides,  I  am  too  diffident  of  my  own  abilities,  to  under- 
take fuch  a  work.  A  gentleman  in  Dublin  accufed  me 
to  the  public  of  committing  blunders  and  abfurdities, 
in  tranflating  the  language  of  my  own  country,  and  that 
before  any  tranflation  of  mine  appeared*.  How  the 
gentleman  came  to  lee  my  blunders  before  I  committed 
them  is  not  eafy  to  determine;  if  it  did  not  conclude, 
that,  as  a  Scotiman,  and,  of  courfe  defcended  cf  the. 
Milefian  race,  I  might  have  committed  fome  of  thole 


"Spee<::.  -  .  ;.;r.'J-m,  who  !<:»thLeen,  fax 

fome  time  pa!t,  employed  in  tranflating  and  .-.  ritii  g  Ilirtorical 

FINGAL: 

A    POEM, 

Originally  wrote  In  thelriffi  or  Er:c  language.    In  the  preface  to  which,  the  tran- 

•     .  will  give  an  accr   1 

,  hi  reibre,  moft  humbly 

tiisedition,  which  will  appear  in  a  fiiort  time,  as 

•    th.  e'i-u.n  now  printing  in 

London,  and  (hew  the  ignoranc  lator,  in  his  knowledge  of  Iittk 

g.-arii.i...;,  not  u-id'-ritinding-any  p^rt  of  that  acciaimcc." 
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overfights,  which,  perhaps  very  unjuflly,  arc  faid  to  be 
peculiar  to  them. 

Prom  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Irifh  poems,  concerning 
the  Fiona j  it  appears, that  Fion  Mac-Comnal  flourifhed  in 
the  reign  of  Ccrmac,  which  is  placed  by  the  univerfal 
confent  of  the  fenachies,  in  the  third  century.  They 
even  fix  the  death  of  Fingal  in  the  year  286,  yet  his  fon 
OiTun  is  made  cotemporary  with  St.  Patrick,  who 
'  the  gbfpel  in  Ireland  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  age.  Offian,  though,  at  than  time,  he  mull  have 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  age,  had  a  daugh- 
ter young  enough  to  become  wife  to  the  faint.  On 
account  of  this  famiiv  connection,  Patrick  of  the  Pfalms-, 
for  fo  the  apoftle  of  Ireland  is  emphatically  called  in 
the  poems,  took  great  delight  in  the  company  of  Offi- 
an, and  in  hearing  the  great  actions  of  his  family.  The 
faint  fometimes  threw  off  the  aulierity  of  his  profeffion, 
drunk  freely,  and  had  his  foul  properly  warmed  with 
wine,  in  order  to  hear,  with  becoming  enthufiafm,  the 
poems  of  his  father-in-law.  One  of  the  poems  begins 
with  this  piece  of  uieful  information. 

L  )  .'.■  >::  rabh  Padric  na  mhur, 
air  uidh,  ach  ;i  i  ol, 

:  i'hion, 

The  title  of  this  poem  is  Teantach  morna  Fiona.  It  ap- 

•  have  been  founded  on  the  fame  ftory  with  the 

,  one  of  the  poems  of  the  genuine  Oflian. 

cumftances  and  cataibrophe  in  both  are  much 

•  ijh  OJJian  difcovers  the  age  in  which 

he  lived,  by  an  unlucky  anachronifm.  After  defcribing 

the  total  route  of  Erragon,  he  very  gravely  concludes 

with  this  remarkable  anecdote,  "  that  none  of  the  foe 

I,  but  a  few  who  were  allowed  to  go  on  a  pil- 

e  to  the  Holy  Land.'1     This  circumftance  fixes 

compofition  of  the  piece  fome  ccmurks 

after  the  famous  croifade;  for,  it  is  evident,  that  the 

.he  time  of  the  croifade  fo  ancient,  that 
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he  confounds  it  with  the  age  of  Fingal.     Erragon,  in 
the  courfe  of  this  poem,  is  often  called, 


which  alludes  to  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  of  Norway 
and  Denmark,  a  circumftance  which  brings  down  the 
date  oi  the  piece  to  an  sera,  not  far  remote.  Modern, 
however,  as  this  pretended  OfTian  was,  it  is  certain,  he 
lived  before  the  Iriih  had  dreamed  of  appropriating 
Fion  or  Fingal,  to  themfelves.  He  concludes  the  poem, 
with  this  reflection. 

Na  fairha  fe  comthrom  nan  n*  arm, 


"  Had  Erragon,  fon  of  Annir  of  gleaming  fwords,  a- 
voided  the  equal  conteft  of  arms,  (fingle  combat)  no 
chief  fnould  have  afterwards  been  numbered  in  Albion, 
cLnd  the  heroes  of  Fion  fnould  no  more  be  named." 

The  next  poem  that  falls  under  our  obfervaticn  is 
Cath-cabbra,  or  The  Death  of  Ofcar.  This  piece  is 
founded  on  the  fame  flory  which  we  have  in  the  fyQ. 
book  of  Temora.  So  little  thought  the  author  of  Cath- 
cabbra  of  making  Ofcar  his  countryman,  that,  in  the 
courfe  of  two  hundred  lines,  of  which  the  poem  confifts, 
he  puts  the  following  exprefiion  thrice  in  the  mouth  of 
the  hero: 

Albion  in  ft  d'  roina  m'  aracli.— . 
Al'jion  where  I  was  born  :ind  bred. 

The  poem  contains  aimoft  all  the  incidents  in  the  firft 
book  of  Temora.  In  one  circumftance  the  bard  differs 
materially  from  OfTian,  Ofcar,  after  he  was  mortally 
wounded  by  Cairbar,  was  carried  by  his  people  to  a 
neighbouring  hill,  which  commanded  a  profpeel  of  the 
fea.  A  fleet  appeared  at  a  diftance,  and  the  hero  ex- 
claims with  joy, 


'  It  is  the  fleet  of  my  grandfather,  coming  with  aid  to 
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our  field,  from  Albion  of  many  waves!"  The  tefti- 
mony  of  this  bard  is  fufficient  to  confute  the  idle  fic- 
tions of  Keating  and  O'Flaherty;  for  though  he  is  far 
from  being  ancient,  it  is  probable,  he  flourifhed  a  full 
century  before  theie  hiftorians.  He  appears,  however, 
to  have  been  a  much  better  Chriftian  than  chronologer; 
for  Fion,  though  he  is  placed  two  centuries  before  St. 
Patrick,  very  devoutly  recommends  the  foul  of  his 
grandfon  to  his  Redeemer. 

Uuan  a  Gbaribb  Mac-Starn  is  another  Irifh  poem  in 
high  repute.  The  grandeur  of  its  images,  and  its  pro- 
priety of  fentiment,  might  have  induced  me  to  give  a 
translation  of  it,  had  not  I  fome  expectations  of  feeing 
it  in  the  collection  of  the  Irifh  Offian's  poems,  prorrnfed 
more  than  a  year  fincc,  to  die  public.  The  author  de- 
icends  fbmetimes  from  the  region  of  the  fublime  to  low 
and  indecent  defcription;  the  laft  of  which  the  Irifh 
tranflator,  no  doubt,  will  chufe  to  leave  in  the  obfeuri- 
ty  of  the  original.  In  this  piece  Cuchullin  is  ufed  with 
very  little  ceremony,  for  he  is  oft  called  the  Dog  of 
Tara,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  This  fevere  title  of 
the  redoubtable  Cuchullin,  the  moft  renowned  of  Irifh 
champions,  proceeded  from  the  poet's  ignorance  of 
etymology.  Cu,  voice,  or  commander,  fignifics  aifo  a 
dog.  The  pcet  chofe  the  laft,  as  the  moft  noble  ap- 
pellation for  his  hero. 

The  fubject  of  the  poem  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
epic  poem  of  Fingal.  Garibh  Mac-Starn  is  the  fame  with. 
Ofiian's  Swaran,  the  fon  or  Starno.  His  fingle  com- 
bats with,  and  his  victory  over  all  the  heroes  of  Ire- 
land, excepting  the  celebrated  dog  of  Tare, i.e. Cuchullin, 
afford  matter  for  two  hundred  lines  of  tolerable  poetry. 
Garibh* s  progrefi  in  feareh  of  Cuchullin,  and  his  intrigue 
with  the  gigantic  Emir-braga1,  that  hero's  wife,  enables 
the  poet  to  extend  his  piece  to  four  hundred  lines.  This 
author,  it  is  true,  makes  Cuchullin  a  native  of  Ireland; 
the  gigantic  Ernir-bragal  he  calls  the  guiding  far  of  the 
*women  of  Ireland.  The  property  of  this  enormous  iady 
I  ihall  not  difpute  with  him,  or  any  other.  But  as  he 
Vol.  I.  e 
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fpeaks  with  great  tendernefs  of  the  daughters  of  the  ccn~ 
*vent,  and  throws  out  ibme  hints  againft  the  Englifh  na- 
tion, it  is  probable  he  lived  in  too  modern  a  period  to 
be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  genealogy  of  Cu- 
chullin. 

Another  Irifn  OfTian,  for  there  were  many,  as  ap- 
pears from  their  difference  in  language  and  fentiment, 
fpeaks  very  dogmatically  of  Fion  Mac-Comnal,  as  an 
Iriihman.  Little  can  be  faid  for  the  judgment  of  this, 
poet,  and  lefs  for  his  delicacy  of  fentiment.  The  hifto- 
ry  of  one  of  his  epifodes  may,  at  once,  ftand  as  a  fpeci- 
:nen  of  his  want  of  both.  Ireland,  in  the  days  of  Fion> 
happened  to  be  threatened  with  an  invafion,  by  three 
great  potentates,  the  kings  of  Lochlin,  Sweden,  and 
France.  It  is  ncedlefs  to  infill  upon  the  impropriety  of 
a  French  invafion  of  Ireland;' it  is  fufficient  for  me  to 
be  faithful  to  the  language  of  my  author.  Fion,  upon 
receiving  intelligence  of  the  intended  invafion,  fent 
Ca-oit,  Offian,  and  Ofcar,  to  watch  the  hay,  in  which 
it  was  apprehended  the  enemy  was  to  land.  Ofcar  was 
the  worft  choice  of  a  fcout  that  couid  be  made,  for, 
brave  as  he  was,  he  had  the  bad  property  of  falling 
very  often  afleep  on  his  poft,  nor  was  it  poffible  to 
awake  him,  without  cutting  off  one  of  his  fingers,  or 
dafhing  a  large  none  againft  his  head.  When  the  ene- 
rgy appeared,  Ofcar,  very  unfortunately,  was  sfieep. 
Offian  and  Ca-olt  confulted  about  the  method  of  wake- 
ning him,  and  they,  at  la.fi,  fixed  on  the  itone,  as  the 
lefs  dangerous  expedient. 

Gun  tho;-  Caoiite  r>.  ch'acji.,  ;:?.-h  ganj 

an'aigl  .  bhuail; 

Tri  mil  an  tulloca  gun  chri',  &c 

"  Ca-o!t  took  up.  a  heavy  ftone,  and  ftruck  it  againft 
the  hero's  head.  The  hill  fhook  for  three  miles,  as 
the  ftone  rebounded  and  rolled  away."  Ofcar  rofe  in 
wrath,  and  his  father  gravely  Sdefired,  him  to  fpend  his 
rage  en  his  enemies,  which  he  did  to  fo  good  purpcie, 
that  he  fingly  routed  a  whole  wing  of  their  army.  Th» 
confederate  kings  advanced,  notvathftanding,  $1  they 
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Ktfne  to  a  narrow  pafs,  pofieffed  by  the  celebrated  Ton- 
iofal.  This  name  is  very  lignificant  of  the  fmgular 
property  of  the  hero  who  bore  it.  Ton-iofal,  though 
brave,  was  fo  heavy  and  unwieldy,  that,  when  he  fat 
down,  it  took  the  whole  force  of  an  hundred  men  to 
fet  him  upright  on  his  feet  again.  Luckily  for  the 
prefervation  of  Ireland,  the  hero  happened  to  be  {land- 
ing when  the  enemy  appeared,  and  he  gave  fo  good  an 
account  of  them,  that  Fion,  upon  his  arrival,  found  lit- 
tle to  do,  but  to  divide  the  ipoil  among  the  ibldiers. 

All  thefe  extraordinary  heroes,  Fion,  Offian,  Ofcar, 
and  Ca-olt,  fays  the  poet,  were 


Neither  fhall  I  much  difpute  the  matter  with  him:  He 
has  my  confent  alfo  to  appropriate  to  Ireland  the  cele- 
brated Ton-iofal.  I  fhali  only  fay,  that  they  are  diffe- 
rent perfons  from  thofe  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  Scots 
poems;  and  that  though  the  ftupendous  valour  of  the 
nrft  is  fo  remarkable,  they  have  not  been  equally  lucky 
with  the  latter,  in  their  poet.  It  is  fomewliat  extraor- 
dinary, that  Fion,  who  lived  fome  ages  before  St.  Fa- 
trick,  fwears  like  a  very  good  Chriftian. 

Air  an  Dia  do  chum  ^acl.  cafe. 
By  C,  .  ,  cafe. 

It  is  worthy  of  being  remarked,  that,  in  the  line  quoted, 
Offian,  who  lived  in  St.  Patrick's  days,  feems  to  have 
underftood  fomething  of  the  Englifh,  a  language  not 
then  fubfifting.  A  perfon,  more  fanguine  for  the  hon- 
our of  his  country  than  I  am,  might  argue,  from  this 
circumftance,  that  this  pretendedly  Irifh  Offian  was  a 
native  of  Scotland,  for  my  countrymen  are  univerfally 
allowed  to  have  an  exclufive  right  to  the  fecond  fight. 

From  the  inftances  given,  the  reader  may  form  a 
complete  idea  of  the  Irifh  compofitions  concerning  the 
Fiona.  The  greateft  part  of  them  make  the  heroes  of 
Fion. 

Siol  Albin  a  n'nioma  canile. 

The  race  of  Albi  .;>.  of  many  friths. 

Tiie  reft  make  them  natives  of  Ireland.     But,  the  truth 
e  % 
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is,  that  their  authority  is  of  little  confequence  on  either 
fide.  From  the  inftances  I  have  given,  they  appear  to 
have  been  the  work  of  a  very  modern  period.  The 
pious  ejaculations  they  contain,  their  allufions  to  the 
manners  of  the  times,  fix  them  to  the  fifteenth  century. 
Had  even  the  authors  of  thefe  pieces  avoided  all  allu- 
fions to  their  own  times,  it  is  impofiible  that  the  poems 
could  pafs  for  ancient,  in  the  eyes  of  any  perfon  toler- 
ably converfant  with  the  Irifh  tongue.  The  idiom  is 
fo  corrupted,  and  lb  many  words  borrowed  from  the 
Englifh,  that  that  language  muft  have  made  confider- 
able  progrefs  in  Ireland  before  the  poems  were  written. 

It  remains  now  to  fhew,  how  the  Irifh  bards  began 
to  appropriate  Offian  and  his  heroes  to  their  own  coun- 
try. After  the  Englifh  conqueft,  many  of  the  natives 
of  Ireland,  averfe  to  a  foreign  yoke,  either  actually 
were  in  a  ftate  of  hcftility  with  the  conquerors,  or  at 
leaft,  paid  little  regard  to  their  government.  The  Scots, 
in  thofe  ages,  were  often  in  open  war,  and  never  in 
cordial  friendfhip  with  the  Englifh.  The  fimilarity  of 
manners  and  language,  the  traditions  concerning  their 
common  origin,  and  above  all,  their  having  to  do  with 
the  fame  enemy,  created  a  free  and  friendly  intercourfe 
between  the  Scottifh  and  Irifh  nations.  As  the  cuitom 
of  retaining  bards  and  fenachies  was  common  to  both; 
fo  each,  no  doubt,  had  formed  a  fyftem  of  hiflory,  it 
matters  net  how  much  foever  fabulous,  concerning 
their  refpective  origin.  It  was  the  natural  policy  of  the 
times,  to  reconcile  the  traditions  of  both  nations  toge- 
ther, and,  if  poffible,  to  deduce  them  from  the  fame 
original  ftock. 

The  Saxon  manners  and  language  had,  at  that  time, 
made  great  progrefs  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland.  The  an- 
cient language,  and  the  traditional  hiftory  of  the  na- 
tion, became  confined  entirely  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Highlands,  then  fallen,  from  feveral  concurring  cir- 
cumftances,  into  the  laft  degree  of  ignorance  and  bar- 
fcarifm.    The  Irifh,  who,  for  fomC  ages  before  the  con- 
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cuefi,  had  poflefled  a  competent  fhare  of  that  kind  of 
learning,  which  then  prevailed  in  Europe,  found  it  no 
difficult  matter  to  impoie  their  own  fictions  on  the  ig- 
norant Highland  fenachies,  by  flattering  the  vanity  of 
the  Highlanders,  with  their  long  lift  of  Heremonian 
kings  and  heroes,  they,  without  contradiction,  afiumed 
to  themfelves  the  character  of  being  the  mother-nation 
of  the  Scots  of  Britain.  At  this  time,  certainly,  was 
eftablifhed  that  Hibernian  fyftem  of  the  original  of  the 
Scots,  which  afterwards,  for  want  of  any  other,  was 
univerfally  received.  The  Scots  of  the  low  country, 
who,  by  loling  the  language  of  their  anceftors,  loft, 
together  with  it,  their  national  traditions,  received,  im- 
plicitly, the  hiftcry  of  their  country,  from  Irifh  refu- 
gees, or  from  Highland  fenachies,  perfuaded  over  into 
the  Hibernian  fyftem. 

Thefe  circumftances  are  far  from  being  ideal.  We 
have  remaining  many  particular  traditions,  which  bear 
teflimony  to  a  facT:,  of  itfelf  abundantly  probable. 
What  makes  the  matter  inconteftible  is,  that  the  an- 
cient traditional  accounts  of  the  genuine  origin  of  the 
Scots,  have  been  handed  down  without  interruption. 
Though  a  few  ignorant  fenachies  might  be  perfuaded 
out  of  their  own  opinion,  by  the  fmoothnefs  of  an  Irifh 
tale,  it  was  impoffible  to  eradicate,  from  among  the 
bulk  of  the  people,  their  own  national  traditions. 
Thefe  traditions  afterwards  fo  much  prevailed,  that  the 
Highlanders  continue  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
pretended  Hibernian  extracl  of  the  Scots  nation.  Igno- 
rant chronicle  writers,  ilrangers  to  the  ancient  language 
of  their  country,  preferved  only  from  falling  to  the 
ground,  fo  improbable  a  it  cry. 

It  was,  during  the  period  I  have  mentioned,  that  the 
Iriih  became  acquainted  with,  and  carried  into  their 
country,  the  competitions  of  Offian.  The  fcene  of  ma- 
ty of  the  pieces  being  in  Ireland,  fuggefted  firft  to  them 
a  hint,  cf  making  both  heroes  and  poet  natives  of  that 
iftand.  In  order  to  do  this  effectually,  they  found  it 
i-ece.Tary  to  reject  the  genuine  poems,  as  every  line  was 
£3 
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pregnant  with  proofs  of  their  Scottifn  original,  and  to 
drefs  up  a  fable,  on  the  fame  fubject,  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. So  ill  qualified,  however,  were  their  bards  to 
effectuate  this  change,  that  amidft  all  their  defires  to 
make  the  Fiona  Irifhmen,  they  every  now  and  then  cal- 
led them  Siol  Albin.  It  was,  probably,  after  a  fuccef- 
fion  of  fome  generations,  that  the  bards  had  effrontery 
enough  to  eftablifh  an  Irifh  genealogy  for  Fion,  and  de- 
duce him  from  the  Miiefian  race  of  kings.  In  fome  of 
the  oldeft  Irifh  poems,  on  the  fubjecl,  the  great-grand- 
father of  Fion  is  made  a  Scandinavian;  and  his  heroes 
are  often  called  Siol  Loch lin  na  hEVM,i.e.  the  race 
of  Lochlln  of  wounds.  The  only  poem  that  runs  up  the 
family  of  Fion  to  Nuades  Niveus,  king  of  Ireland,  is 
evidently  not  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old;  for, 
if  I  miftake  not,  it  mentions  the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  fo 
famous  in  Elizabeth's  time. 

This  fubjedl,  perhaps,  is  purfued  further  than  it  de- 
fervesj  but  a  difcuflion  of  the  pretentions  of  Ireland  to 
Offian,  was  become  in  fome  meafure  neceffary.  If  the 
Irifh  poems,  concerning  the  Fiona  fhould  appear  ridi- 
culous, it  is  but  juftice  to  obferve,  that  they  are  fcarce- 
Jy  more  fo  than  the  poems  of  other  nations  at  that  pe- 
riod. On  other  fiibjedts,  the  bards  of  Ireland  have 
difplayed  a  genius  worthy  of  any  age  or  nation.  It 
was,  alone,  in  matters  of  antiquity,  that  they  were 
monftrous  in  their  fables.  Their  love-fonnets,  and  their 
elegies  on  the  death  of  perfons  worthy  or  renowned, 
abound  with  fuch  beautiful  fimplicity  of  fentiment,  and 
wild  harmony  of  numbers,  that  they  become  more  than 
an  atonement  for  their  errors  in  every  other  fpecies  of 
poetry.  But  the  beauty  of  thefe  pieces,  depend  fo 
much  on  a  certain  curiofa  f elicit  as  of  expreffion  in  the 
original,  that  they  mult  appear  much  to  difudvaiitag4* 
in  another  language. 
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A  mong  the  monuments  remaining  of  the  ancient 
"^  ftate  of  nations,  few  are  more  valuable  than  their 
poems  or  fongs.  Hiftory,  when  it  treats  of  remote 
and  dark  ages,  is  feldom  very  inftrudtive.  The  begin- 
nings of  fociety,  in  every  country,  are  involved  in  fa- 
bulous confufion;  and  though  they  were  not,  they 
would  furnifh  few  events  worth  recording.  But,  in 
every  period  of  fociety,  human  manners  are  a  curious 
fpectacle;  and  the  molt  natural  pictures  of  ancient  man- 
ners are  exhibited  in  the  ancient  poems  of  nations. 
Thefe  prefent  to  us,  what  is  much  more  valuable  than 
the  hiftory  of  fuch  tranfaetions  as  a  rude  age  can  af- 
ford: The  hiftory  of  human  imagination  and  paiiion. 
They  make  us  acquainted  with  the  notions  and  reelings 
of  our  fellow-creatures  in  the  molt  artlefs  ages;  difco- 
vering  what  objects  they  admired,  and  what  pleafures 
they  purfued,  before  thole  refinements  of  fociety  had 
taken  place,  which  enlarge  indeed,  and  diverfify  the 
tranfactions,  but  difguife  the  manners  of  mankind. 

Befidea  this  merit,  which  ancient  poems  have  with 
philofophical  obfervers  of  human  nature,  they  have  an- 
other with  perfons  of  tafte.  They  promife  fome  of  the 
higheit  beauties  of  poetical  writing.  Irregular  and  un- 
poiifhed  we  may  expect  the  productions  of  uncultivat- 
ed ages  to  be;  but  abounding,  at  the  fame  time,  with 
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that  enthuftafm,  that  vehemence  and  fire,  which  are 
the  foul  of  poetry.  For  many  circumftances  of  thofe 
times  which  we  call  barbarous,  are  favourable  to  the 
poetical  fpirit.  That  ftate,  in  which  human  nature 
moots  wild  and  free,  though  unfit  for  other  improve- 
ments, certainly  encourages  the  high  exertions  of  fan- 
cy and  pamon. 

In  the  infancy  of  focieties,  men  live  fcattered  and  dif- 
perfed,  in  the  midft  of  folitafy  rural  fcenes,  where  the 
beauties  of  nature  are  their  chief  entertainment.  They 
meet  with  many  objects,  to  them  new  and  ftrange; 
their  wonder  and  furprife  are  frequently  excited;  and 
by  the  fudden  changes  of  fortune  occurring  in  their 
unfettled  ftate  of  life,  their  paffions  are  raifed  to  the 
utmoft.  Their  paffions  have  nothing  to  reftrain  them: 
their  imagination  has  nothing  to  check  it.  They  dif- 
play  themfelves  to  one  another  without  difguife;  and 
converfe  and  act  in  the  uncovered  fimplicity  of  nature. 
As  their  feelings  are  firong,  fo  their  language,  of  itfelf, 
;uTumes  a  poetical  turn.  Prone  to  exaggerate,  they  de- 
fcribe  every  thing  in  the  ftrongeft  colours;  which  of 
courfe  renders  their  fpeech  picturefque  and  figurative. 
Figurative  language  owes  its  rife  chiefly  to  two  caufes; 
to  the  want  of  proper  names  for  objects,  and  to  the  in- 
fluence of  imagination  and  paffion  over  the  form  of  ex- 
premon.  Both  thefe  caufes  concur  in  the  infancy  of 
■foclety.  Figures  are  commonly  confidered  as  artificial 
modes  of  fpeech,  devifed  by  orators  and  poets,  after  the 
world  had  advanced  to  a  refined  ftate.  The  contrary 
of  this  is  the  truth.  Men  never  have  ufed  fo  many  fi- 
gures of  ftyle,  as  in  thofe  rude  ages,  when,  befides  the 
power  of  a  warm  imagination  to  fuggeft  lively  images, 
the  want  of  proper  and  precife  terms  for  the  ideas  they 
would  exprefs,  obliged  them  to  have  recourfe  to  cir- 
cumlocution, metaphor,  comparifon,  and  all  thofe  fub- 
ftituted  forms  of  expremon,  which  give  a  poetical  air  to 
language.  An  American  chief,  at  this  day,  harangues 
at  the  head  of  his  tribe,  in  a  more  bold  metaphorical 
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ftyle,  than  a  modern  European  would  adventure  to  ufe 
in  an  epic  poem. 

In  the  progrefs  of  foeiety,  the  genius  and  manners  of 
men  undergo  a  change  more  favourable  to  accuracy 
than  to  fprightlinefs  and  fublimity.  As  the  world  ad- 
vances, the  underftanding  gains  ground  upon  the  ima- 
gination; the  underftandmg  is  more  exercifed;  the 
imagination  lefs.  Fewer  objects  occur  that  are  new  or 
furpriiing.  Men  apply  themfelves  to  trace  the  caufes 
of  things;  they  correal  and  refine  one  another;  they 
fubdue  or  difguife  their  paffions;  they  form  their  ex- 
terior manners  upon  one  uniform  ftandard  of  politenefs 
and  civility.  Human  nature  is  pinned  according  to 
method  and  rule.  Language  advances  from  fterility 
to  eppioufhefs,  and  at  the  fame  time,  from  fervour  and 
enthufiafm,  to  correclneis  and  precifion.  Style  be- 
comes more  chalk;  but  lefs  animated.  The  progrefs 
of  the  world,  in  this  rtfpecr,  refembles  the  progrefs  of 
age  in  man.  The  powers  of  imagination  are  moft  vi- 
gorous and  predominant  in  youth;  thofe  of  the  under- 
ftanding ripen  more  flowly,  and  often  attain  not  their 
maturity,  till  the  imagination  begin  to  flag.  Hence, 
poetry,  which  is  the  child  of  imagination,  is  frequently 
molt  glowing  and  animated  in  the  firit  ages  of  foeiety. 
As  the  ideas  cf  our  youth  are  remembered  with  a  pe- 
culiar pleafure  on  account  of  their  livelineis  and  vivaci- 
ty; fo  the  moft  ancient  poems  have  often  proved  the 
greafeft  favourites  of  nations. 

Poetry  has  been  faid  to  be  more  ancient  than  profe; 
and  however  paradoxical  liich  an  afTertion  may  feem, 
yet,  in  a  qualified  fenfe  it  is  true.  Men  certainly  never 
converted  with  one  another  in  regular  numbers;  but, 
even  their  ordinary  language  would,  in  ancient  times, 
for  the  reafons  before  affigned,  approach  to  a  poetical 
ftyle;  and  the  firit  competitions  transmitted  to  pofterity, 
beyond  doubt,  were,  in  a  literal  fenfe,  poems;  that 
is,  compositions  in  which  imagination  had  the  chief 
hand,  formed  into  fome  kind  of  numbers,  and  pro- 
nounced with  a  mufical  modulation  or  tone.    Mufic  cr 
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long  has  been  found  coeval  with  fociety  among  the 
molt  barbarous  nations.  The  only  fubjects  which 
could  prompt  men,  in  their  firft  rude  Hate,  to  utter 
their  thoughts  in  compofitions  of  any  length,  were 
fuch  as  naturally  afiumed  the  tone  of  poetry;  praiies 
of  their  gods,  or  of  their  anceftors;  commemorations 
of  their  own  warlike  exploits;  or  lamentations  over  their 
misfortunes.  And  before  writing  was  invented,  no 
other  compofitions,  except  fongs  or  poems,  could  take 
fuch  hold  of  the  imagination  and  memory,  as  to  be  pre- 
ferved  by  oral  tradition,  and  handed  down  from  one 
race  to  another* 

Hence  we  may  expect  to  find  poems  among  the  an- 
tiquities of  all  nations.  It  is  probable  too,  that  an  ex- 
tenfive  fearch  would  difcovera  certain  degree  of  refem- 
felance  among  ail  the  moft  ancient  poetical  productions, 
from  whatever  country  they  '  have  proceeded.  In  a 
fimilar  ftate  of  manners,  fimilar  objects  and  paffions 
operating  upon  the  imaginations  of  men,  will  ftamp 
their  productions  with  the  fame  general  character. 
Some  diverfity  will,  no  doubt,  be  occafioned  by  climate 
and  genius.  But  mankind  never  bear  fuch  refem- 
bling  features,  as  they  do  in  the  beginnings  of  fociety. 
Its  fubfequent  revolutions  give  rife  to  the  principal  dif- 
tinctions  among  nations;  and  divert,  into  channels 
widely  feparated,  that  current  of  human  genius  and 
manners,  which,  defcends  originally  from  one  fpring. 
What  we  have  been  long  accuftomed  to  call  the  orien- 
tal vein  of  poetry,  becaufe  fome  of  the  earlieft  poetical 
productions  have  come  to  us  from  the  Eaft,  is  proba- 
bly no  more  oriental  than  occidental;  it  is  the  charac- 
teriftical  of  an  age  rather  than  a  country;  and  belongs, 
in  fome  meafure,  to  ail  nations  at  a  certain  period.  Of 
this  the  works  of  Offian  feem  to  furnifh  a  remarkable 
proof. 

Our  prefent  fubjedt  leads  us  to  inveftigate  the  ancient 
poetical  remains,  net  fo  much  of  the  Eaft,  or  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  as  of  the  Northern  nations;  in 
order  to  difcover  whether  the  Gothic  poetry  ha&  any 
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refemblance  to  the  Celtic  or  Galic,  which  we  are  about 
to  confider.  Though  the  Goths,  under  which  name 
we  ufually  comprehend  all  the  Scandinavian  tribes, 
were  a  people  altogether  fierce  and  martial,  and  noted, 
to  a  proverb,  for  their  ignorance  of  the  liberal  arts,  yet 
they  too,  from  the  earlieil  times,  had  their  poets  and 
their  fongs.  Their  poets  were  diltinguifhed  by  the 
title  of  Scatters,  and  their  fongs  were  termed  Vyfes  * '. 
Saxo  Grammaticus,  a  Danifh  hiftorian  of  confiderable 
note,  who  flourifhed  in  the  thirteenth  century,  informs 
us  that  very  many  of  thefe  fongs,  containing  the  an- 
cient traditionary  (lories  of  the  country,  were  found  en- 
graven upon  rocks  in  the  old  Runic  character;  fevcral 
of  which  he  has  tranllated  into  Latin,  and  inferted  into 
his  hiftory.  But  his  verfions  are  plainly  fo  paraphraf- 
tical,  and  forced  into  fuch  an  imitation  of  the  ftyle  and 
the  meafures  of  the  Roman  poets,  that  one  can  form 
no  judgment  from  them  of  the  native   fpirit   of  the 

*  Olaus  Wotmius,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Trcath'e  de.  Liter?:..™  Runica,  has 
given  a  particular  account  of  the  Gothic  poetry,  couim..!.ly  calkd  Rami',  from 
Runes,  which  fignifies  the  Gothic  letters.  He  informs  us  that  theie  M  tre  nu  fewer 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty-fix  different  kinds  of  meafure  or  verfe  ufed  in  their 
vyies:  and  though  we  are  accuftomed  to  call  rhyme,  a  Gothic  invention,  he  fays 
eiprefsly,  that  amnnr  .  '-1  thefe  mw: r.ies,  rhyme,  or  correfpondence  .  f  r!:ia!  fylla- 
blesj  was  never  employed.  He  analyfes  the  itru&ure  of  one  of  thefe  kinds  of 
verfe,  that  in  which,  the  poem  of  Lodbrog,  afterwards  quoted,  is  written;  which 
exhibits  a  very  lingular  fpecies  of  h?ruony9  it  it  can  be  allowed  that  name,  de- 
pending neither  upon  rhyme,  nor  upon  metrical  feet,  .  r  quantity  ■  f  f\  llables,  but 
chiefly  upon  the  numher  of  the  fyUables,  and  the  dlfpofitiod  of  the  letters.  In 
every  ltanza  was  an  equal  number  of  lines;  in  every  line  fix  fyUables.  In  each 
diltich,  it  was  requifite  that  three  words  ihould  begin  with  the  fame  letter;  two 
of  the  correfpondir.g  words  placed  in  the  firtt  line  of  the  diltich,  the  thirl,  in  'he 
Second  line.  In  each  line  were  alio  required  two  fyUables,  but  never  the  final 
ones  formed  either  of  the  fame  confonants,  or  fame  vowels.  As  an  example  of 
this  meafure,  Olaus  gives  as  thefe  two  Latin  lines  conflicted  exactly  according  to 
the  above  rules  of  Runic  verfe: 


trum;  in  the  fecond  line,  the  '  on'  in  coronet  and  in  bonis  make  the  requifite  cor- 
refpondence of  fyUables.  Frequint  inv-i  lions  and  tranfprl-t  ions  were  permitted  in. 
this  poetry;  which  would  naturally  follow  from  fuch  laborious  attention  to  the 
Collocation  of  words. 

The  curious  on  this  fubjeft  may  confult  likewife  Dr.  Hicks'!  Thefoufus  Lingua-, 
turn  Septentrionalium;  particularly  the  l^d  chapter  at  his  Grammatica  Anglo 
Saxonica  et  Miefo  Gothica;  where  they  will  find  -    ftrudturo 

of  the  Anglo-baxon  verfe,  which  nearly  refemblcd  th ■.•  t:  ".  hey  will  End 

alfo  fome  fpecimens  both  of  Gothic  and  Saxon  poetry.     An  extract,  which  Dr. 
Hicks  has  given  from  the  work  of  one  of  the  Danifh  fcalder^,  intitlcd,  Hervarer 
at  lining  an  evocation  from  the  dead,  may  be  found  in  the  Otli  volume  of 
Mifcellany  Poems,  pubUfhed  by  Mr.  DryJen. 

YqI.  I.  f 
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original.  A  more  curious  monument  of  the  true  Go- 
thic poetry  is  preferved  by  Olaus  Wormius  in  his  book 
de  Literatura  Runica.  It  is  an  Epicedium,  or  funeral 
fong,  compofed  by  Regner  Lodbrog;  and  tranflated  by 
Olaus,  word  for  word,  from  the  original.  This  Lod- 
brog was  a  king  of  Denmark,  who  lived  in  the  eighth 
century,  famous  for  his  wars  and  victories;  and  at  the 
fame  time  an  eminent  Scolder  or  poet.  It  was  his  mif- 
fortune  to  fall  at  Iaft  into  the  hands  of  one  of  his  ene- 
mies, by  whom  he  was  thrown  into  prifon,  and  con- 
demned to  be  deftroyed  by  ferpents.  In  this  fituation 
he  folaced  himfelf  with  rehearfing  all  the  exploits  of 
his  life.  The  pcern  is  divided  into  twenty-nine  ftanzas, 
of  ten  lines  each;  and  every  ftanza  begins  with  thefe 
words,  Pugnavimus  Enfibus,  "  We  have  fought  with 
our  fwords."  Olaus's  verfion  is  in  many  places  fo  ob- 
fcure  as  to  be  hai-dly  intelligible.  I  have  fubjoined  the 
whole  below,  exactly  as  he  has  publifhed  it;  and  fhall 
tranflate  as  much  as  may  give  the  Englifh  reader  an 
idea  of  the  fpirit  and  ftrain  of  this  kind  of  poetiy  *. 


Puftcavimus  Enfibus  ParrnSE  fa^a  <-C;Ia 

ftaud  peft  longiim  tempus"  Cum  Helfingranos  poftulavjrnuj 

Cum  in  Gotlandia  accellim'is  Ad  aniam  Odini 

Ad  ferrcnt;s  immenfi  neecm  Naves  direximus  in  oftium  Viltul« 

Tunc  impetiavimus  Thoram  r<<tuit  turn  mordire 

Ex  hoc  vncarunt  me  virum  Omnis  erat  vulnus  unda 

Quod  ferpentem  transfodi  Terra  r.-befjfra  Caiid. 

Hirf.itam  braccam  oh  illam  Cedem 

Cufpide  idturn  intuii  in  cili'brum 

Ferro  lucidorum  Jtupendiorum. 

Multum  juvr-nis  (■  j  r;ijs-v'..>  icijuiflvimus  Prii.f'.uiani  in  navibus 

C  rier.tevn  verfus  in  Oreonico  freto  Hera'. das  in  bello  caderet 

Vulnerum  amnesavida  ferse  Non  findit  navibus 

It  ftavipcdi  avi  Alius  baro  praeftantior 

Aceept'mus  ibidem  fonuerunt  Mare  ad  partem 

Ad  fuMimes  galeas  In  navibus  lcngis  pnft  ilium- 

Dura  ferra  magnam  efcam  Sic  attalit  prraceps  paflim 

Cmnis  f-rat  ( ■-  eanus  vulnus  Aiacre  in  helium  cor. 
vadavit  eorvus  in  (anguine  Cxforum.  6. 

3.  Exercitus  abjecit  Clypeos' 

Alte  tulimus  tunc  lanceas  Cum  halta  volant  4     ,  , 

Quando  viginti  annos  numeravimus  Ardua  ad  virorum  pc&ora 
Ftceiehrem  laudon  ci  in;>aravimuspa:Tim'-.;^:nrrdit  Scar  forum  cautes 

Vicimus  oclo  baroncs  Gladius  in  pugna 

In  oriente  ante  Dimini  portum  Sanguineus  crat  Clvpeus 
Aqui.  e  impetravimus  t  inc  S'umcientem    Antequam  Rafno  rtx  caderet 

Hofpiti:  fumptum  in  ilia  firage  Fluxit  ex  virorum  caj  itibu* 

Sudor  decidit  in  vulnerum  Calidus  in  iotkat  Cu4o». 
C-ccar.o  perdidit  exsreitu*  eetaieua. 
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**  We  have  fought  with  our  fwords.  I  was  young, 
u  when,  towards  the  eait,  in  the  bay  of  Oreon,  we 
"  made  torrents  of  blood  flow,  to  gorge  the  ravenous 
"  bcaft  of  prey,  and  the  yellow-footed  bird.  There 
"  refounded  the  hard  fteel  upon  the  lofty  helmets  of 
u  men.  The  whole  ocean  was  one  wound.  The  crow 
"  waded  in  the  blood  of  the  flain.  When  we  had 
"  numbered  twenty  years,  we  lifted  our  fpears  on 
"  high,  and  every  where  lpread  our  renown.     Eight 


Habere  potuerunt  turn  corvi 
Ante  lndiroruui  infulaj 
Surncienttra  prxdam  dilaniandam 
Acquifivimus  reris  camivoris 
Plenum  prar.dium  unico  actu 
Difficile  erat  unius  face 
Orients  fole 
Spicula  vidi  pungere 
Propulerunt  arcus  ex  fe  ferra. 

8. 

Alrum  mugienint  enfes 
An-K  juain  in  Laneo  campo 
Eiflir.us  rex  cecidit 
>  .  -.  :.-,)  ditati 

Ad  terrain  proftratorum  dimicandt'.m. 
lUadi'-s  ici.Uit  Clypeurum 
Picturas  in  galcarum  convent!! 
Cervicuin  muftum  ex  vulneribtu 
Dirruflim  per  tjrebruin  limim. 

0- 
Tenuiraus  Clypeos  in  fangiiine 
Cum  hattam  unximus 
Ante  Boring  holmum 
Tclorum  nubes  durumpunt  Clypeum 
Extrufit  arcus  ex  ic  mctallum 
Volnir  cecedit  in  conflict  u 
N'>n  erat  illo  rex  major 
Cj.;i  difperfi  late  per  littora 
Ferae  uapleCtebantnr  cium. 

P  igna  manifefte  crefcebat 

Antequam  Ercyi  rex  cadcret 

In  Handrururo  terra 

Cj-'pit  ca:i  ulcus  ad  incidendum 

Sanguine  illitusin  auream 

l.oricam  in  pugna 

Punisarmorum  macro  olim 

Virgo  deploravit  matutiiiam  lanienam 

Multa  pnda  dabatur  feris. 


Ruit  pluvia  (amguinis  de  gladirs 

Prseceps  in  Hardaiyrde 
Palliarm  corpus  pro  accipitribut 

Aciiter  mordebat  Lorieas 

In  coL.ructu 

Odini  1'ileus  G3IC3 

Cucurrit  arcus  ad  vulnu*  (guin< 

Vcnenate  acutus  coniperfus  ivdotc  la 

Temiirr.us  magica  l"cut3 
Alte  in  pugna;  ludo 
Ante  U:adningum  finura 
Videre  licuit  turn  viios 

CJui  gladiis  lactrarunt  Clypeos 
In  gladiatorio  murmurs 
Galcie  attritas  virorum 
Erat  iicut  lplendidam  virgincm 
In  lecto  juxta  i'e  coiloc3re. 

14- 
Dura  venit  tempeitas  Clypeis 
Cada\ir  cecedit  in  terram 
In  Nortumbria 

Erat  circa  matutinum  tempus 
Hominibus  necefiV.m  erat  fuger 


Ex  prajlio  ubi  ai 
Caflidis  campos  inordebant  gladii 
Erat  hoc  veluti  Juvencm  viduaia 
In  priaaaria  Cede  ofculari. 

Her'.hiofe  evafit  icrtunatus 

In  Aaltralibus  Crcadibus  ipfe 

Victoria:  in  no.'tris  ttominibus 

Cogcbatur  in  armorum  i.imbo 

Rjg'-a!d^5  0C.umbere 

lite  veui-.  lutnmus  iuper  accipitres 

.:.  trUdijrum  ludo 
Strenue  jaclabat  concuil'or 
Galeic  ianguinis  teli. 
1(5. 


QciLbet  ;-.cetat  trarfverfun  fjyra  aiiuin 
C-dtba:  ;^gna  l«etus 
Accipucr  ob  giadioruna  '.udum 
fecit  aquilana  aut  aprum 


Ccntits  centenci  vidi  jacere 

Obi  -^pfianes  vocatnr 

:.i:sad  pugnam 
l'er  lex  dies  anttuuam  exercitus  cadetet  '^ui  Irlandiam  guberna\ 

7  raafegimus  mucxtonum  miffam  Com  entus  bet  at  ferri  et  Clypei 

l-\  exurtu  folis  Marltar.us  rex  jejunis 

Coacl  -s  eft  pro  noftris  gladiis  Ficbat  in  vearse  Unu 

V»jiioiur  in  beUo  occumbere.  Prxda  data  CO! .  ij. 
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*'  barons  we  overcame  in  the  eaft,  before  the  port  of 
"  Diminum;  and  plentifully  we  feafted  the  eagle  in 


17- 
Bellatorem  multum  vidi  cadere 
Mane  ante  maehserani 
Virum  in  mucronum  diff.dio 

Filin  meo  mcidit  mature 

Gladitus  iuxta  cor 

E^iilus  fecit  A<?nerum  fpoliaUiin 


.  18. 

Verbonnn  tenaces  vidi  dilTecare 

li'iUt  nnr..:'..m  pro  lupis 

Endili  mari-;  eniibus 

Erat  per  Hebdomadx-  fpacium 

Quafi  mulieres  vinum  apporurent 

Rubefaiftae  erant  naves 

Valde  in  ftrepitu  arniorum 

iicid'a  crat  lorica 

In  Scioldungorum  prilio. 


Non  retroredat  vir  a  vim 
Hoc  fuit  vir:  fcftis  r.obilitas  dia 
Semper  debet  3moris  arnicas  virginum 
Aud3X  e.Te  in  fremiti 


;vidt'-r 


24- 


vidi  crepufculafcere 


Pub  h-i< 


£t  confabulationis  ainicum  viduarum 
Erat  ikut  calidum  balneum 
Vinci  vans  nvinpha  portaret 
Nos  in  Ha:  freto 

Aiit:i|'jriii  Orn  rex  caderet 

Clypeum  vidi  ruptum 


Egimusglad 


20. 


.CI1..T 


Ludum  in  Lindus  infula 
Cum  regibus  tribus 
Fauci  iiotULTunt  inde  litari 
Cecedit  muitus  in  riftum  terarum 
Accipiter  dilaniavit  carnem  cum  lupo 
Ut  fatur  inde  difcederet 
Hybernorum  fanguis  in  oceanum 
Copiofe  decidit  per  mactationis  tempus. 

21. 
AUe  gl:.dias  mordebat  Clypeos 
Tunc  cum  aurei  coloris, 
f'iltu  fricabat  loricas 
Videre  iicuit  in  Onlugs  infuia 
Per  fecula  multum  poft 
Ibi  filit  ad  gladiurum  ludos 
Reges  procefferunt 
Rubicundum  erat  circa  infulara 
Ar  volans  Draco  vuluerum. 

Quid  eft  viro  forti  morte  certius 
Etfi  ipfe  in  armorum  nimbo 
Adverfus  collocatus  fit 
Sa-pe  deplorat  setatem 
Qui  nunquam  premirur 
Malum  ferunt  thnidum  incitare 
AquUam  ad  gladi  rum  tudum 
Meticulofus  vemt  nufji^n 
Cordi  fuo  ufu. 

2-3- 
Hoc  numero  a-quum  ut  proceJat 
In  contactu  gladiprum 
Juvenis  unus  contra  altcrum 


Quod  fata  fequimur 

Rarus  tranfgreditur  fa*a  Parcarum 

ICon  delMnavi  Ellre 

De  vita:  exitu  meae 

Cum  egofanguinem  femimortuus  teg 

Et  naves  in  aquos  protnui 

Panim  impetravimus  turn  feris 

Efcam  in  Scotia;  Onubus. 

25- 
Hoc  ridere  me  facit  femper 
Quod  balden  patris  fcamna 
Parata  fcio  in  aula 


Non  gemit  vir  fortis  contra 
Magnlfici  in  Odini  domibus 
Non  venio  defperabundis 
Verbis  ad  Odiuii  aulam. 


Quern  non  pauci  angues 
Venenati  me  diP-erpunt 
Matrem  accepi  meis 
Filiis  ita  ut  corda  valeant. 


27- 

V:;i,ie  indinaturad  hsereditatem 
Crudele  ftat  nocumentum  a  l  i-era 
Anguis  inhabitat  aulum  cordis 
Speramus  alterius  ad  Othini 
Virgam  in  Ellse  fanguine 
Filiis  meis  livefcet 
Sua  r,-a  rubefcet 

Seliiouem  trauquillam  facient. 

28. 
Habeo  quinquagies 
!'ra-!ia  fib  (ignis  facta 
Ex  belli  ■-■'■■ 


Min 


-  ivom 


et  feme! 


;  cilet 


Quod  m . 

Juvenis  didici  mucronem  rubefacere 
Alius  res  pr.-eftantior 
Nm5A:c  invitabunt 
Non  elt  lugenda  mors. 
29. 
Ferf  animus  finire 
Iniunt  me  DyiK 
Quas  ex  Othini  Aula 
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"  that  flaughter.  The  warm  ftream  of  wounds  ran  in- 
"  to  the  ocean.  The  army  fell  before  us.  When  we 
"  fleered  our  fhips  into  the  mouth  of  the  Viftula,  we 
"  lint  the  Helfingians  to  the  hall  of  Odion.  Then 
"  did  the  fword  bite.  The  waters  were  all  one  wound. 
"  The  earth  was  dyed  red  with  the  warm  ftream.  The 
*•'  fword  rung  upon  the  coats  of  mail,  and  clove  the 
"  bucklers  in  twain.  None  fled  on  that  day,  till  a- 
"  mong  his  fhips  Heraudus  fell.  Than  him  no  braver 
"  baron  cleaves  the  fea  with  fhips;  a  cheerful  heart 
"  did  he  ever  bring  to  the  combat.  Then  the  hod 
"  threw  away  their  fnields,  when  the  uplifted  fpear 
"  flew  at  the  breafts  of  heroes.  The  fword  bit  the 
u  Scarfian  rocks;  bloody  was  the  fhield  in  battle,  until 
"  Rafno  the  king  was  {lain.  From  the  heads  of 
u  warriors  the  warm  fweat  llreamed  down  their  ar- 
"  mour.  The  crows  around  the  Indirian  iflands  had 
"  an  ample  prey.  It  were  difficult  to  Angle  out  one 
"  among  fo  many  deaths.  At  the  rifing  of  the  fun  I 
"  beheld  the  fpears  piercing  the  bodies  of  foes,  ^and 
"  the  bows  throwing  forth  their  itee! -pointed  arrows. 
"  Loud  roared  the  iwords  in  the  plains  of  Lano.  The 
"  virgin  long  bewailed  the  (laughter  of  that  morning." 
In  this  ftrain  the  poet  continues  to  defcribe  feveral  o- 
ther  military  exploits.  The  images  are  not  much  va- 
ried; the  noife  of  arms,  the  ftreaming  of  blood,  and 
the  feafting  the  birds  of  prey,  often  recurring.  Ke 
mentions  the  death  of  two  of  his  fons  in  battle;  and 
the  lamentation  he  defcribes  as  made  for  one  of  them 
is  very  Angular.  A  Grecian  or  Roman  poet  would 
have  introduced  the  virgins  or  nymphs  of  die  wood, 
bewailing  the  untimely  fall  of  a  young  hero.  But,  fays 
our  Gothic  poet,  "  when  Rogvaldus  was  {lain,  for  him 
"  mourned  all  the  hawks  of  heaven,"  as  lamenting  a 
benefactor  who  had  fo  liberally  fupplied  them  with 
prey;  "  for  boldly,"  as  he  adds,  "  in  the  ftrife  of 
«*  iwords,  did  the  breaker  of  helmets,  throw  the  fpear/ 
«  of  blood." 

ThJ  poem  concludes  with  fentiments  of  the  higkeii. 
t"3 
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bravery  and  contempt  of  death.  "  What  is  more  cer- 
**  tain  to  the  brave  man  than  death,  though  amidft  the 
**  ftorm  of  fwords,  he  Hands  always  ready  to  oppofe  it? 
"  He  only  regrets  this  life  who  hath  never  known  dif- 
"  trefs.  The  timorous  man  allures  the  devouring  eagle 
*c  to  the  field  of  battle.  The  coward,  wherever  he 
'*  comes,  is  ufelefs  to  himfelf.  This  I  efteem  honour- 
"  able,  that  the  youth  mould  advance  to  the  combat 
11  fairly  matched  one  againft  another;  nor  man  retreat 
"  from  man.  Long  was  this  the  warrior's  higheft  glo- 
u  ry.  He  who  afpires  to  the  love  of  virgins,  ought  al- 
"  ways  to  be  foremoft  in  the  roar  of  arms.  It  appears 
"  to  me  of  truth,  that  we  are  led  by  the  Fates.  Sel- 
"  dom  can  any  overcome  the  appointment  of  deftiny. 
tc  Little  did  I  forefee  that  Ella  *  was  to  have  my  life  in 
"  his  hands,  in  that  day  when  fainting  I  concealed  my 
"  blood,  and  pufhed  forth  my  mips  into  the  waves;  af- 
"  ter  we  had  fpread  a  repaft  for  the  beafts  of  prey, 
Sl  throughout  the  Scottifh  bays.  But  this  makes  me 
"  always  rejoice  that  in  the  halls  of  our  father  Balder 
"  [or  Odin]  I  know  there  are  feats  prepared,  where, 
"  in  a  Ihort  time,  we  mall  be  drinking  ale  out  of  the 
"  hollow  fkulls  of  our  enemies.  In  the  houfe  of  the 
t(  mighty  Odin,  no  brave  man  laments  death.  I  come 
"  not  with  the  voice  of  defpair  to  Odin's  hall.  How 
"  eagerly  would  all  the  fons  of  Aflauga  now  nam  to 
"  war,  did  they  know  the  diftrefs  of  their  father  j 
"  whom  a  multitude  of  venomous  ferpents  tear?  I  have 
"  given  to  my  children  a  mother  who  hath  filied  their 
"  hearts  with  valour.  I  am  faft  approaching  to  my 
*'  end.  A  cruel  death  awaits  me  from  the  viper's  bite. 
"  A  fnake  dwells  in  the  midft  of  my  heart.  I  hope  that 
"  the  fword  of  fome  of  my  fons  mail  yet  be  ftained  with 
"  with  the  blcod  of  Ella.  The  valiant  youths  will 
"  wax  red  with  anger,  and  will  not  fit  in  peace. — 
"  Fifty  and  one  times  have  I  reared  the  ftandard  in 
"  battle.  In  my  youth  I  learned  to  dye  the  fword  in 
"  blood:  my  hope  was  then,  that  no  king  among  men 

•  This  was  the  tunas  of  Iifc;  enemy  who  had  condemned  him  to  death. 
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u  would  be  more  renowned  than  me.  The  goddeffes 
"  of  death  will  now  foon  call  me;  I  muft  not  mourn 
"  my  death.  Now  I  end  my  fong.  The  goddeffes  in- 
"  vite  me  away;  they  whom  Odin  has  lent  to  me  from 
u  his  hall.  I  will  iit  upon  a  lofty  feat  and  drink  ale 
"  joyfully  with  the  goddeffes  of  death.  The  hours  of 
"  my  life  are  run  out.     I  will  fmile  when  I  die." 

This  is  fuch  poetry  2s  we  might  expect  from  a  bar- 
barous nation.  It  breathes  a  moft  ferocious  fpirit.  It 
is  wild,  harfli,  and  irregular;  but  at  the  fame  time  ani- 
mated and  ftrong;  the  ftyle,  in  the  original,  full  of  in- 
verfions,  and,  as  we  learn  from  ibme  of  Olaus's  notes, 
highly  metaphorical  and  figured. 

But  when  we  open  the  works  of  Offian,  a  very  diffe- 
rent lcene  prel'ents  itfelf.  There  we  find  the  fire  and 
the  enthufiafm  of  the  moft  early  times,  combined  with 
an  amazing  degree  of  regularity  and  art.  We  find 
tertdernefs,  and  even  delicacy  of  fentiment,  greatly 
predominant  over  fiereenefs  and  barbarity.  Our  hearts 
are  melted  with  the  fofteft  feelings,  and  at  the  fame 
time  elevated  with  the  higheft  ideas  of  magnanimitv, 
generofity,  and  true  heroifm.  When  we  turn  from  the 
poetry  of  Lodbrog  to  that  of  Offian,  it  is  like  pafiGng 
from  a  favage  defert,  into  a  fertile  and  cultivated  coun- 
try. How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for?  Or  by  what 
means  to  be  reconciled  with  the  remote  antiquity  attri- 
buted to  thefe  poems?  This  is  a  curious  point;  and  re- 
quires to  be  iilufirated. 

That  the  ancient  Scots  were  of  Celtic  original,  is 
paft  all  doubt.  Their  conformity  with  the  Celtic  na- 
tions in  language,  manners,  and  religion,  proves  it  to  a 
full  demonftration.  The  Celtae,  a  great  and  mighty 
people,  altogether  diftin<5l  from  the  Goths  and  Teu- 
tones,  once  extended  their  dominion  over  all  the  weft 
of  Europe;  but  feem  to  have  had  their  moft  full  and 
complete  eftablifhment  in  Gaul.  Wherever  the  Celtae 
or  Gauls  are  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  we  feldom 
fail  to  hear  of  their  druids  and  their  bards:  the  infti- 
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tution  of  which  two  orders,  was  the  capital  diftinclion 
of  their  manners  and  policy.  The  druids  were  their 
philofophers  and  prieits;  the  bards,  their  poets  and 
recorders  of  heroic  actions:  And  both  thefe  orders  of 
men,  feem  to  have  fubfifted  among  them,  as  chief 
members  of  the  ftate,  from  time  immemorial  *.  We 
muft  not  therefore  imagine  the  Celts  to  have  been  al- 
together a  grofs  and  rude  nation.  They  poflefied  from 
very  remote  ages  a  formed  lyftem  of  difcipline  and  man- 
ners, which  appears  to  have  had  a  deep  and  killing  in- 
fluence. Ammianus  Marcellinus  gives  them  this  exprefs 
teftimony,  that  there  flouriihed  among  them  the  ftudy 
of  the  moll  laudable  arts;  introduced  by  the  bards, 
whofe  office  it  was  to  fing  in  heroic  verfe,  the  gallant 
actions  of  illuftrious  men;  and  by  the  druids,  who  lived 
together  in  colleges  or  ibrieties,  after  the  Pythagorean 
manner,  and  philcfophizing  upon  the  higheit  fubjecls, 
aflerted  the  immortality  of  the  human  foul  f.  Though 
Julius  Caefar,  in  his  account  of  Gaul,  does  not  exprels- 
iy  mention  the  bards,  yet  it  is  plain  that  under  the  title 
of  druids,  he  comprehends  that  whole  college  or  order; 
of  which  the  bards,  who,  it  is  probable,  were  the  difci- 
plcs  of  the  druids,  undoubtedly  made  a  part.  It  deferves 
remark,  that  according  to  his  account,  the  druidical  in- 
ititution  firft  took  rife  in  Britain,  and  palled  from  thence 
into  Gaul;  fo  that  they  who  afpired  to  be  thorough 
mailers  of  that  learning  were  wont  to  refort  to  Bri- 
tain. He  adds  too,  that  fuch  as  were  to  be  initiated  a- 
mong  the  druids,  were  obliged  to  commit  to  their  me- 


-V.-iiLh.    .  ',  are  their  oracles,  n.nd  thetc  bards  are  poets  wbo 

finrjpraii      .         '......,    ,\;mii.hiii,.  B.  VI. 

t  Per  h?ec  I.va  jfpeaxwi,;  of  < ,  ,    .    :      ,    :..„",  /aulatim  ex.  ultis,  v!;ruere  itudia 

.   bardos  et  eutia^es  et  druidas.      Et  bardi 

■-..  ':.  iMul'.riMiii  i.iita   hooias  compouta  verliU;s  cum  dukibus 

:iL.:ari.!r..    I'aha.-e-;  vci  j  fcrutantcs  lciian  et  l.ijl::iiia  naturae  pan- 

'  '  r-  Ir.tci  '.,■-.  .:,,..■.; c  „■  '-m,s  celliwrts,  ut  anCtoritns  Pythagoras  de- 
-.•ri'.i;,  ludaiitli.s  r.Jitr.-'li  on  I'ortii.-,  ipi.-cltioiiitu, .  altavum  uccukarumiiuc  rerurri » 
rrecti  luiit;  et  deipcct.ii.tcs  tijiiwna  prc.'.uriua;.  ut  »r1in..»s  iiiu:jur.alts.--- Arrun, 
■\W'.cUuu.>,  1.  i  j.  cap.  g. 
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mory  a  great  number  of  verfes,  infomuch  that  fome 
employed  twenty  years  in  this  courfe  of  education; 
and  that  they  did  not  think  it  lawful  to  record  thefe 
poems  in  writing,  but  facredly  handed  them  down  by 
tradition  from  race  to  race  *. 

So  ftrong  was  the  attachment  of  the  Celtic  nations 
to  their  poetry  and  their  bards,  that  amidft  all  the 
changes  of  their  government  and  manners,  even  long 
after  the  order  of  the  druids  was  extinct,  and  the  na- 
tional religion  altered,  the  bards  continued  to  fiourifh; 
jiot  as  a  fet  of  ftrolling  fongfters,  like  the  Greek  'Aoihi 
or  Rhapfodifts,  in  Homer's  time>  but  as  an  order  of 
men  highly  reipected  in  the  ftate,  and  fupported  by  a 
public  eftablifhment.  We  find  them,  according  to  the 
teftimonies  of  Strabo  and  Diodorus,  before  the  age  of 
Auguftus  Caefar;  and  we  find  them  remaining  under 
the  fame  name,  and  exercifing  the  fame  functions  as  of 
old,  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  almoft 
down  to  our  own  times.  -It  is  well  known  that  in  both 
thefe  countries,  every  Regnliu  or  chief  had  his  own  bard, 
who  was  confidered  as  an  officer  of  rank  in  his  court; 
and  had  lands  affigned  him,  which  defcended  to  his 
family.  Of  the  honour  in  which  the  bards  were  held, 
many  inftances  occur  in  Offian's  poems.  On  all  im- 
portant occafions,  they  were  the  ambafiadors  between 
contending  chiefs;  and  their  perfons  were  held  facred. 
u  Cairbar  feared  to  ftretch  his  fword  to  the  bards, 
"  though  his  foul  was  dark.  Loofe  the  bards,  faid  his 
M  brother  Cathmor,  they  are  fons  of  other  times.  Their 
'*  voice  fhall  be  heard  in  other  ages,  when  the  kings 
u  of  Temora  have  failed." 

From  all  this,  the  Celtic  tribes  clearly  appear  to  have 
been  addicted  in  fo  high  a  degree  to  poetry,  and  to  have 
made  it  fo  much  their  ftudy  from  the  earlieft  times,  as 
may  remove  our  wonder  at  meeting  with  a  vein  of  high- 
er poetical  refinement  among  them,  than  was  at  firft 
fight  to  have  been  expected  among  nations,  whom  we 
are  accuftomed  to  call  barbarous.     Barbarity,  I  muft 

*  Vid.  Csfar  de  Bcllo  Gall.  lib.  6. 
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obfervc,  is  a  very  equivocal  term;  it  admits  of  many 
different  forms  and  degrees;  and  though,  in  all  of  them 
it  excludes  polifhed  manners,  it  is,  however,  not  incon- 
fiftent  with  generous  fentiments  and  tender  affections  *. 
What  degrees  of  friendfhip,  love,  and  heroifm,  may 
poffibly  be  found  to  prevail  in  a  rude  ftate  of  fociety, 
no  one  can  lay.  Aftonifhing  inftances  of  them  we  know, 
from  hiftory,  have  fometimes  appeared:  and  a  few 
characters  diftinguifhed  by  thofe  high  qualities,  might 
lay  a  foundation  for  a  fet  of  manners  being  introduced 
into  the  fongs  of  the  bards,  more  refined,  it  is  probablej 
and  exalted,  according  to  the  ufual  poetical  licence,  than 
the  real  manners  of  the  country.  In  particular,  with 
refpect  to  heroifm;  the  great  employment  of  the  Celtic 
bards,  was  to  delineate  the  characters,  and  fing  the  praif* 
es  of  heroes.     So  Lucan: 

Vos  quoque  qui  fortes  animos,  belloque  peremptos, 

Laudibus  in  longuin  vates  diffunditis  ivuin 

I'lurima  fecuri  fudiitis  carmina  bardi.  Tharf.  1.  r. 

Now  when  we  confider  a  college  or  order  of  men, 
who,  cultivating  poetry  throughout  a  long  feries  of 
ages,  had  their  imaginations  continually  employed  on 
the  ideas  of  heroifm;  who  had  all  the  poems  and  pa- 
negyrics, which  were  compofed  by  their  predeceffors, 
handed  down  to  them  with  care;  who  rivalled  and  en- 

*  Surely  among  the  wild  Laplanders,  if  any  where,  barbarity  is  in  its  molt  per. 
feft  ftate.  Yet  their  love  fongs  which  SchelVer  has  given  us  in  bis  Lapponia,  arc 
a  proof  that  natural  tendernefs  of  fentiment  may  be  found  in  a  country,  into  which 
the  lealt  glimmering  of  fcience  has  never  penetrated.  To  molt  Engliih  readers 
thefe  fongs  are  well  known  by  the  elegant  nar.;.  ,*.i  :>;  of  then  in  the  Spectator, 
No.  366  and  406.  I  fhall  fubjoin  SchetFer's  Latin  verfion  of  one  of  theni,  which 
has  the  appearance  of  being  ftriCtly  literal. 

Sol,  clarilftmum  eraitte  lumen  in  paiudem  Orra.  Si  enifus  in  furaraa  picearam 
cacumina  f.irem  me  viuirum  Orra  paiudem,  in  ea  -r.ittrti ,  ut  viilerem  inter  quoS 

tuunt  verfus  paiudem  Orra,  fi  ad  te  vol.-re  poilcm  alia,  coniicuiii'aLs.  bed  m.V  ae- 
fur.t  al<e,  alai  inierquedui.e  pedel.vut.,  anterun  pedes  p'.antrevt  bona.',  qu;t  i!:nt 
me  valeant  ad  te.  Satis  expectaui  aiu,  per  iot  dies,  tot  dies  tuos  optimos,  oce..ii 
t'iis  jucandilTimis,  corde  M->  amu-iimno.  Quod  li  longiffnne  velles  elfugerc,  cito 
tamen  te  confeuuerer.     (Juid  fumius  valid'aiue  e:Ve  pocett  quam  contort!  nervica- 

cogitationes  et  l'ententias.  puc.-jrum  vole.-na.,,  voluntas  veiui;  juvenum  eogita- 
tioues,  longae  cogitationes.  Quo.-,  li  audirtm  omi.es,  a  via,  a  via  juita  uc  Hi  ..u  m. 
Pnuin  clt  eunlilium  quod  ca^iuw,  it*  Jcio  \iam  rcCtioieru  me  reperturuia.  — Sehef. 
feri  Lapponia,  Cap.  25. 
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deavoured  to  outftrip  thofe  who  had  gone  before  them, 
each  in  the  celebration  of  his  particular  hero;  is  it  not 
natural  to  think,  that  at  length  the  character  of  a  hero 
would  appear  in  their  fongs  with  the  highcft  luflre,  and 
be  adorned  with  qualities  truly  noble?  Some  of  the 
qualities  indeed  which  diftinguifh  a  Fingal,  moderation, 
humanity,  and  clemency,  would  not  probably  be  the 
firft  ideas  of  heroifm  occurring  to  a  barbarous  people: 
But  no  fooner  had  fuch  ideas  begun  to  dawn  on  the 
minds  of  poets,  than,  as  the  human  mind  eafily  opens 
to  the  native  representations  of  human  perfection, 
they  would  be  feized  and  embraced;  they  would  enter 
into  their  panegyrics;  they  would  afford  materials  for 
fncceeding  bards  to  work  upon,  and  improve;  they 
would  contribute  not  a  little  to  exalt  the  public  manners. 
For  fuch  fongs  as  thefe,  familiar  to  the  Celtic  warriors 
from  their  childhood,  and  throughout  their  whole  life, 
both  in  war  and  in  peace,  their  principal  entertainment, 
muft  have  had  a  very  considerable  influence  in  propa- 
gating among  them  real  manners  nearly  approaching 
to  the  poetical;  and  in  forming  even  fuch  a  hero  as 
Fingal.  Especially  when  we  confider  that  among  their 
limited  objects  of  ambition,  among  the  few  advantage", 
which,  in  a  favage  ftate,  man  could  obtain  over  man, 
the  chief  was  Fame,  and  that  immortality  which  they 
e  xpected  to  receive  from  their  virtues  and  exploits,  in 
the  fongs  of  bards  *. 

Having  made  thefe  remarks  on  the  Celtic  poetry  and 
bards  in  gen^rr.i,  I  fhall  next  confider  the  particular  ad- 
vantages which  Offian  pofiefled.  He  appears  clearly 
to  have  lived  in  a  period  which  enjoyed  all  the  benefit 
J  jufi:  now  mentioned  of  traditionary  poetry.  The  ex- 
ploits of  Trathal,  Trenmor,  and  the  other  anceftors  of 
Fingal,  are  fpoken  of  as  familiarly  known.  Ancient 
bards  are  frequently  alluded  to.     In  one  remarkable 

*  When  Edwnrd  I.  conquered  Wales,  he  put  to  death  all  the  Welch  bards.  This 
and  policy  plainly  mews,  how  great  an  influence  he  imagined  the  fongs  <  f  t*eie 
bards  to  have  kc-  't-  nine'  i.f  the  people;  r.nd  or  »  hat  nature  he  judged  that  in  - 
fuencc  to  be.  Tte  V.'eUt  baris  wsre  ci  tUe  tame  Celtic  race  with  the  ticottjih 
V-.<i  Ma, 
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paflage,  Oman  defcribes  himfelf  as  living  in  a  fort  of 
clafiical  age,  enlightened  by  the  memorials  of  former 
times,  which  were  conveyed  in  the  fongs  of  bards;  and 
points  at  a  period  of  darknefs  and  ignorance  which  lay 
beyond  the  reach  of  tradition.  "  His  words,"  fays  he, 
'*  came  only  by  halves  to  our  ears;  they  were  dark  as 
"  the  tales  of  other  times,  before  the  light  of  the  long 
"  arofe."  Oman,  himfelf,  appears  to  have  been  en- 
dowed by  nature  with  an  exquifite  fenfibility  of  heart; 
prone  to  that  tender  melancholy  which  is  lb  often  an 
attendant  on  great  genius;  and  fufceptible  equally  of 
ftrong  and  of  foft  emotions.  He  was  not  only  a  prcfcfled 
bard,  educated  with  care,  as  we  may  ealily  believe,  to 
all  the  poetical  art  then  known,  and  connected,  as  he 
ihews  us  himfelf,  in  intimate  friendfhip  with  the  other 
contemporary  bards,  but  a  warrior  alio ;  and  the  fon  of 
of  the  molt  renowned  hero  and  prince  of  his  age.  This 
formed  a  conjunction  of  circumftances,  uncommonly 
favourable  towards  exalting  the  imagination  of  a  poet. 
He  relates  expeditions  in  which  he  had  been  engaged; 
he  fings  of  battles  in  which  he  had  fought  and  over- 
come; he  had  beheld  the  moft:  illuftrious  fcenes  which 
that  age  could  exhibit,  both  of  heroifm  in  war,  and 
magnificence  in  peace.  For  however  rude  the  magni- 
ficence of  thofe  times  may  feem  to  us,  we  mull  remem- 
ber that  all  ideas  of  magnificence  are  comparative;  and 
that  the  age  of  Fingal  was  an  sera  of  diftinguifhed 
fplendor  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Fingal  reigned 
over  a  confiderable  territory;  he  was  enriched  with 
the  fpcils  of  the  Roman  province;  he  was  ennobled 
by  his  victories  and  great  actions;  and  was  in  all  re- 
fpedts  a  perfonage  of  much  higher  dignity  than  any 
of  the  chieftains,  or  heads  of  clans,  who  lived  in  the 
fame  country,  after  a  more  extenlive  monarchy  was 
eftablifhed. 

The  manners  of  Oman's  age,  fo  far  as  we  can  ga- 
ther them  from  his  writings,  were  abundantly  favour- 
able to  a  poetical  genius.  The  two  difpirited  vices, 
to  which  Longinus  imputes  the  decline  of  poetry,  co- 
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vetoufnefs  and  effeminacy,  were  as  yet  unknown.  The 
cares  of  men  were  few.  They  lived  a  roving  indolent 
life;  hunting  and  war  their  principal  employments; 
and  their  chief  amufements,  the  mufic  of  bards  and 
*'  the  feaft  of  mells,"  The  great  object  purfued  by  he- 
roic fpiriti,  was  "  to  receive  their  fame,"  that  is,  to  be- 
come worthy  of  being  celebrated  in  the  fongs  of  bards; 
and  "  to  have  their  name  on  the  four  gray  {tones."  To 
die  unlamcnted  by  a  bard,  was  deemed  lb  great  a  mif- 
fortune,  as  even  to  diilurb  their  ghofts  in  another  ftate. 
*:  They  wander  in  thick  mills  befide  the  reedy  lake; 
'•  but  never  (hail  they  rile,  without  the  fong,  to  the 
"  dwelling  of  winds."  After  death,  they  expected  to 
employments  of  the  fame  nature  with  thofe 
which  had  amuied  them  on  earth ;  to  fly  with  their 
friends  on  clouds,  to  purfue  airy  deer,  and  to  lifien  to 
their  praiie  in  the  mouths  of  bards.  In  fuch  times  as 
thefe,  in  a  country  where  pcetry  had  been  fo  long  cul- 
tivated, and  fo  highly  honoured,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
among  the  race  and  fuccefnon  of  bards,  one  Homer 
ihouid  arife;  a  man  who,  endowed  with  a  natural  and 
happy  genius,  favoured  by  peculiar  advantages  of  birth 
and  condition,  and  meeting  in  the  courfe  of  his  life,  with 
a  variety  of  incidents  proper  to  fire  his  imagination, 
and  to  touch  his  heart,  mould  attain  a  degree  of  emi- 
nence in  poetry,  worthy  to  draw  the  admiration  of  more 
refined  ages? 

The  compofitions  of  Ofiian  are  fo  ftrongly  marked 
with  characters  of  antiquity,  that  although  there  were 
no  external  proof  to  fupport  that  antiquity,  hardly  any 
reader  of  judgment  and  tafle,  could  hefitate  in  referring 
them  to  a  very  remote  sera.  There  are  four  great 
images  through  which  men  fucceffively  pafs  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  fociety.  The  firfl  and  earlieft  is  the  life  of  hun- 
ters; pafturage  fucceeds  to  this,  as  the  ideas  of  proper- 
ty begin  to  t;:ke  root;  next,  agriculture;  and  laftly, 
commerce.  Throughout  Oman's  poems,  we  plainiy 
find  ourfelves  in  the  firft  of  thefe  periods  of  fociety. 
during  which,  hunting  wa^s  the  chi"£  employm 
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men,  and  the  principal  method  of  their  procuring  fub- 
fiftence.  Pafturage  was  not  indeed  wholly  unknown; 
for  we  hear  of  dividing  the  herd  in  the  cafe  of  a  di- 
vorce; but  the  allufions  to  herds  and  to  cattle  are  not 
many;  and  of  agriculture,  we  find  no  traces.  No  ci- 
ties appear  to  have  been  built  in  the  territories  of  Fin- 
gal.  No  arts  are  mentioned  except  that  of  navigation 
and  of  working  in  iron  *.  Every  thing  prefents  to  us 
the  moft  fimple  and  unimproved  manners.  At  their 
feafts,  the  heroes  prepared  their  own  repaft;  they  fat 
round  the  light  of  the  burning  oak;  the  wind  lifted 
their  locks,  and  whittled  through  their  open  hails. 
Whatever  was  beyond  the  necefTaries  of  life  was  known 
to  them  only  as  the  fpoil  of  the  Roman  province; 
"  the  gold  of  the  ftranger;  the  lights  of  the  itranger; 
"  the  fleeds  of  the  ftranger;  the  children  of  the  rein/* 
This  reprefentation  of  Oman's  times,  muft  ftrike  us 
the  more,  as  genuine  and  authentic,  when  it  is  compa- 
red with  a  poem  of  later  date,  which  Mr.  Macpherfon 
has  preferved  in  one  of  his  notes.  It  is  that  wherein 
five  bards  are  reprcfentcd  as  palling  the  evening  in  the 
houfe  of  a  chief,  and  each  of  diem  feparately  giving  his 
defcrlption  of  the  night.  The  night  fcenery  is  beauti- 
ful; and  the  author  has  plainly  imitated  the  ftyle  and 
manner  of  Oman :  But  he  has  allowed  feme  images  to 
appear  which  betray  a  later  period  of  fociety.  For  we 
meet  with  windows  clapping,  the  herds  of  goats  and 
cows  feeking  (belter,  the  fhepherd  wandering,  corn  on 
the  plain,  and  the  wakeful  hind  rebuilding  the  fhocks 

*  Their  {kill  in  navisition  ne 

ifliiiu,,  -Atai;  the  coalt;  or  in  a  cm 


the  i'ii:i<  ■  l.-nti.^ncil  in  the  ..-i   /i;)ti   n,  ;>.re   no  ..r:.i.-  t!...:\  the  u\:  :i  ...;  :t.,ucs  or 

pebbles,  taown  to  he  frequently  found  along  the  weitern  cosit  of  Scotland. 
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of  corn  which  had  been  overturned  by  the  tempcfts. 
Whereas,  in  Offian's  works,  from  beginning  to  end, 
all  is  confiftent;  no  modern  allufion  drops  from  him; 
but  every  where,  the  fame  face  of  rude  nature  appears ; 
a  country  wholly  uncultivated,  thinly  inhabited,  and  re- 
cently peopled.  The  grafs  of  the  rock,  the  flower  of 
the  heath,  the  thiftle  with  its  beard,  are  the  chief  orna- 
ments of  his  landfcapes.  "  The  defert,"  fays  Fingal, 
"  is  enough  to  me,  with  all  its  woods  and  deer.'* 

The  circle  of  ideas  and  tranfadtions,  is  no  wider  than 
fuits  fuch  an  age:  Nor  any  greater  diverfity  introdu- 
ced into  characters,  than  the  events  of  that  period  would 
naturally  difplay.  Valour  and  bodily  ftrength  are  the 
admired  qualities.  Contentions  arife,  as  is  ufual  among 
favage  nations,  from  the  flighteft  caufes.  To  be  affront- 
ed at  a  tournament,  or  to  be  omitted  in  the  invitation 
to  a  'k air,  kindles  a  war.  Women  are  often  carried  a- 
way  by  force;  and  the  whole  tribe,  as  in  the  Homeric 
times,  rife  to  avenge  the  wrong.  The  heroes  fhow  re- 
finement of  fentiment,  indeed,  on  feveral  occafions,  but 
none  of  manners.  They  fpeak  of  their  pall  actions  with 
freedom,  boaft  of  their  exploits,  and  fing  their  own 
praife.  In  their  battles,  it  is  evident  that  drums,  trum- 
pets, or  bagpipes,  were  not  known  or  ufed.  They  had 
no  expedient  for  giving  the  military  alarms  but  ftriking 
a  Ihleld,  or  raifing  a  loud  cry.  And  hence  the  loud  and 
and  terrible  voice  of  Fingal  is  often  mentioned,  as  a 
neceflary  qualification  of  a  great  general,  like  the  foriv 
ayuSot;  MtnXaos  of  Homer.  Of  military  difcipline  or 
fkill,  they  appear  to  have  been  entirely  deftitute.  Their 
armies  feem  not  to  have  been  numerous;  their  battles 
were  disorderly;  and  terminated,  for  the  moft  part,  by 
a  perfcnal  combat,  or  wreftling  of  the  two  chiefs;  af- 
ter which,  "  the  bard  fung  the  fong  of  peace,  and  the 
"  battle  ceafed  along  the  field." 

The  manner  of  compofition  bears  all  the  marks  of 

the  greater!  antiquity.     T\To  artful  tranfitions;  nor  full 

and  extended  connection  of  parts;    fuch  as  we  find 

among  the  poets  of  later  times,  when  order  and  regu- 
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larky  of  compofition  were  more  ftudied  and  known; 
but  a  ftyle  always  rapid  and  vehement;  in  narration 
concife  even  to  abruptness,  and  leaving  feveral  circum- 
fiances  to  be  fupplied  by  the  reader's  imagination.  The 
language  has  all  that  figurative  caft,  which,  as  I  before 
mewed,  partly  a  glowing  and  undifciplined  imagina- 
tion, partly  the  fteriiity  of  language  and  the  want  of 
proper  terms,  have  always  introduced  into  the  early 
ipeech  of  nations;  and  in  feveral  refpecls,  it  carries  a 
remarkable  refemblance  to  the  ftyle  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment.  It  deferves  particular  notice,  as  one  of  the  moil 
genuine  and  deciiive  characters  of  antiquity,  that  very 
few  general  terms,  or  abftradl  ideas,  are  to  be  met  with 
in  the  whole  collection  of  Oman's  works.  The  ideas 
of  men,  at  firft,  were  all  particular.  They  had  not 
words  to  exprefs  general  conceptions.  Thefe  were  the 
confequence  of  more  profound  refleclion,  and  longer 
acquaintance  with  the  arts  of  thought  and  of  fpeech. 
Oman,  accordingly,  almoft  never  exprefles  himfeif  in 
the  abftradt.  His  ideas  extended  little  farther  than  to 
the  objects  he  faw  around  him.  A  public,  a  commu- 
nity, the  univerfe,  were  conceptions  beyond  his  fphere. 
Even  a  mountain,  a  fea,  or  a  lake,  which  he  has  occa- 
fion  to  mention,  though  only  in  a  fimile,  are  for  the 
moft  part  particularized;  it  is  the  hill  of  Cromla,  the 
ftorm  of  the  fea  of  Malmor,  or  the  reeds  of  the  lake  of 
Lego.  A  mode  of  expreflion,  which,  whilft  it  is  cha- 
racteriftical  of  ancient  ages,  is  at  the  fame  time  highly 
favourable  to  defcriptive  poetry.  For  the  fame  reafons, 
perfonification  is  a  poetical  figure  not  very  common 
with  Oflian.  Inanimate  objecls,  fuch  as  winds,  trees, 
flowers,  he  fometimes  perfonifies  with  great  beauty. 
But  the  perfonifications  which  are  fo  familiar  to  later 
pets  of  Fame,  Time,  Terror,  Virtue,  and  the  reft  of 
that  clafs,  were  unknown  to  our  Celtic  bard.  Thefe 
were  modes  of  conception  too  abftrac"l  for  his  age. 

All  thefe  are  marks  fo  undoubted,  and  fome  of  them 
too,  fo  nice  and  delicate,  of  the  moft  early  times,  as 
put  the  high  antiquity  of  thefe  poems  out  of  queftion. 
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Efpecially  when  we  conlkkr,  that  if  there  had  been  any 
impofture  in  this  cafe,  it  muft  have  been  contrived  and 
executed  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  two  or  three 
centuries  ago;  as,  up  to  this  period,  both  by  manu- 
fcripts,  and  by  the  teftimony  of  a  multitude  of  living 
witneffes,  concerning  the  incontrovertible  tradition  of 
thefe  poems,  they  can  clearly  be  traced.  Now,  this  is 
a  period  when  that  country  enjoyed  no  advantages  for 
a  compofition  of  this  kind,  which  it  may  not  be  fup- 
poied  to  have  enjoyed  in  as  great,  if  not  in  a  greater 
.  a  thoufand  years  before.  To  fuppofe  that  two 
or  three  hundred  years  ago,  when  we  well  know  the 
Highlands  to  have  been  in  a  ftate  of  grofi  ignorance 
and  barbarity,  there  mould  have  arifen  in  that  country 
a  poet,  of  fuch  exquiute  genius,  ana  of  Inch  deep 
knowledge  of  mankind,  and  of  hificry,  as  to  diveit 
himfelf  of  the  ideas  and  manners  of  his  own  age,  and 
to  give  us  a  juft  and  natural  picture  of  a  ftate  of  focie- 
ty  ancienter  by  a  thoufand  years;  one  who  could  fun- 
port  this  counterfeited  antiquity  through  fuch  a  large 
collection  of  poems,  without  the  leaft  inconfiftency; 
and  who,  poffeffed  of  all  this  genius  and  art,  had  at  the 
fame  time  the  feif-denial  of  concealing  himfelf,  and  of 
afcribing  his  own  works  to  an  antiquated  bard,  without 
the  impofture  being  detected;  is  a  fuppofition  that  tran- 
fcends  all  bounds  of  credibility. 

There  are,  befides,  two  other  circumlrances  to  be  at- 
tended to  flill  of  greater  weight,  if  poffible,  againft  this 
hypothecs.  One-  is,  the  total  ab fence  of  religious  i- 
deas  from  this  work;  for  which  the  tranfiator  has,  in 
his  preface,  given  a  very  probable  account,  on  the  foot- 
ing of  its  bring  the  work  of  Offian.  The  druidical  fu- 
pentition  was,  in  the  days  of  Oilian,  on  the  point  of  its 
unal  extinction;  and  for  particular  reafons,  odious  to 
the  family  of  Fingal ;  whllft  the  Chriftian  faith  was 
not  yet  eftablilhed.  But  had  it  been  the  work  cf  on,?, 
to  whom  the  idras  of  Chriitianity  were  familiar  frori 
his  infancy ;  and  who  had  fuperadded  to  them  alfo  the 
bigotted  fujperftition  of  a  dark  age  and  country;  it  -  •  im- 
§  3 
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pofilble  but  in  feme  paffage  or  other,  the  traces  of  them 
would  have  appeared.     The  other  circumftance  is,  the 
entire  filence  which  reigns  with  refpedt  to  all  the  great 
clans  or  families,  which  are  now  eftablifhed  in  the  High- 
lands.    The  origin  of  thefe  feveral  clans  is  known  to 
be  very  ancient:    And  it  is  as  well  known,  that  there  is 
no  paffion  by  which  a  native  Highlander  is  more  di- 
itinguiihed,  than  by  attachment  to  his  clan,  and  jealouiy 
for  its  honour.     That  a  Highland  bard,  in  forging  a 
work  relating  to  the  antiquities  of  his  country,  fhould 
have  inferted  no  circumftance  which  pointed  out  the 
rife  of  his  clan,  which  afcertained  its  antiquity,  or  ih- 
creafed  its  glory,  is  of  alt  fuppofitions  that  can  be  form- 
ed* the  molt  improbable;  and  the  filence  on  this  head 
amounts  to  a  demonftration  that  the  author  lived  before 
any  of  the  prefent  great  clans  were  formed  or  known. 
Affuming  it  then,  as  we  well  may,  for  certainty,  that 
the  poems  now  under  confid^ration,  are  genuine  vene- 
rable monuments  of  very  remote  antiquity;  I  proceed 
to  make  fome  remarks  upon  their  general  fpirit  and 
ftrain.     The  two  great  characT:eriilics  cf  Offian's  poet- 
ry are,  tendernefs  and  fublimity.     It  breathes  nothing 
of  the  gay  and  cheerful  kind;  an  air  of  folemnity  and 
ferioufnefs  is  diffufed  over  the  whole.     Olfian  i«,  per- 
haps, the  only  poet  who  never  relaxes,  or  lets  b-mfeif 
down  into  the  light  and  amufmg  ftrain;  which  I  readi- 
ly admit  to  be  no  fmall  difadvantage  to  him,  v.'ith  the 
bulk  of  readers.     He  moves  perpetually  in  the  high  re- 
gion of  the  grand  and  the  pathetic.     One  key-note  is 
itruck  at  the  beginning,  and  fupported  to  tlv?  end;  nor 
is  any  ornament  introduced  but  what  is  pevfecStly  con- 
cordant with  the  general  tone  or  melody.     The  evenl  s 
recorded,  are  all  ferious  and  grave;  the  fcer.ery  through- 
put, wild  and  romantic.     The  extended  heath  T<y  the 
iea-fhore;  the  mountain  fhaded  with  rnMi;  the  torrent 
rufhing  through  a  folitary  valley;  the  fca'ttered  oaks,  and 
the  tombs  of  warriors  overgrown  with  mofs;    all  pro- 
duce a  folemn  attention  in  the  mind,  i  nd  prepare  it  for 
great  and  extraordinary  events.    Wq  fuid  riq£  in  Ofikn 
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an  imagination  that  fports  itfelf,  and  dreffes  out  gay- 
trifles  to  pleale  the  fancy.  His  poetry,  more  perhaps 
than  that  of  any  other  writer,  deferves  to  he  ftyled,  The 
Poetry  of  the  Heart.  It  is  a  heart  penetrated  with  noble 
fentiments,  and  with  fublime  and  tender  paffions;  a  heart 
that  glows,  and  kindles  the  fancy;  a  heart  that  is  full, 
and  pours  itfelf  forth.  Offian  did  net  write,  like  mo- 
dern poets,  to  pleafe  readers  and  critics.  He  fang  from 
the  love  of  poetry  and  long.  His  delight  was  to  think 
of  the  heroes  among  whom  he  had  flourifhed;  to  re- 
eal  the  affecting  incidents  of  his  life;  to  dwell  upon  his 
paft  wars,  and  loves,  and  friendships;  till,  as  he  expr^f- 
fes  it  himfelf,  "  there  comes  a  voice  to  Offian  and 
u  awakes  his  foul.  It  is  the  voice  of  years  that  are  gone; 
"  they  roll  before  me  with  all  their  deeds ;"  and  under 
thispoetic  infpiratlon,  giving  vent  to  his  genius,  no  won- 
der we  fhould  fo  often  hear,  and  acknowledge  in  his 
{trains,  the  powerful  and  evcr-pleafing  voice  cf  nature. 


It  is  neceflary  here  to  obferve,  that  the  beauties  of 
Oman's   writings  cannot  be    felt  by  thole  who  have 
given  thc-m  only  a  Tingle  or  a  hafty  perufal.     His  man- 
ner is  fo  different  from  that  of  the  poets,  to  whom  we 
are  moft  accuftomed;    his  ftyle  is  fo  cencife,  and  fo 
'owded  with  imagery;  the  mind  is  kept  at  fuch 
h  in  accompanying  the  author;    that  an  ordina- 
—  is  at  firft  apt  to  be  dazzled  and  fatigued,  ra- 
fed.     His  potms  require  to  be  taken  up 
at  intervals,  and  to  be  frequently  reviewed;  and  then 
it  is  impofable  but  his  beauties   muft  open  to  every 
reader  who  is  capable  of  fenfibility.     Thofe  who  have 
:ft  degree  of  it,  will  relifh  them  the  moft. 
As  Homer  is  of  all  the  great  poets,  the  one  whofe 
manner,  and  whole  times  come  the  neareft  to  Offian's, 
we  are  naturally  led  to  run  a  parallel  in  fome  initances 
between  the  Greek  and  the  Celtic  bard.     For  though 
Homer  lived  more  than  a  thoufand  years  before  Offi- 
an, it  is  not  from  the  age  of  the  world,  but  from  the 
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ftate  of  fociety,  that  we  are  to  judge  of  refembling 
times.  The  Greek  has,  in  feveral  points,  a  manifeft  fu- 
periority.  He  introduces  a  greater  variety  of  incidents; 
he  poiTefied  a  larger  compafs  of  ideas;  has  more  diver- 
fity  in  his  characters;  and  a  much  deeper  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  It  was  not  to  be  expected,  that  in 
any  of  thefe  particulars,  Oman  could  equal  Homer. 
For  Homer  lived  in  a  country  where  fociety  was  much 
farther  advanced;  he  had  beheld  many  more  objects; 
cities  built  and  flourifhing;  laws  inftituted;  order,  dif- 
difcipline,  and  arts  begun.  His  field  of  obfervation 
was  much  larger  and  more  fplendid;  his  knowledge,  of 
courfe,  more  extenfive;  his  mind  alio,  it  mall  be  grant- 
ed, more  penetrating.  But,  if  Oman's  ideas  and  ob- 
jects be  Itfs  diverfified  than  thofe  of  Homer,  they  are 
all,  however,  of  the  kind  fitteft  for  poetry:  The  brave- 
ry and  generofity  of  heroes,  the  tendernefs  of  lovers, 
the  attachments  of  friends,  parents,  and  children.  In 
a  rude  age  and  country,  though  the  events  that  happen 
be  few,  the  undifiipated  mind  broods  over  them  more: 
they  ftrike  the  imagination,  and  fire  the  paftions  in  a 
higher  degree;  and  of  confequence  become  happier  ma- 
terials to  a  poetical  genius,  than  the  fame  events  when. 
Scattered  through  the  wide  circle  of  more  varied  action, 
and  cultivated  life. 

Homer  is  a  more  cheerful  and  fprightly  peer  than  Of- 
fian.  You  difcern  in  him  all  the  Greek  vivacity,  where- 
as Oman  uniformly  maintains  the  gravity  and  Iblemnity 
of  a  Celtic  hero.  This  too  is  in  a  great  meafure  to  be 
accounted  for  from  the  different  lituations  in  which  they 
lived,  partly  perfonal-  and  partly  national.  Oman  had 
furvived  ali  his  friends,  and  was  difpofed  to  melancholy 
by  the  incidents  of  his  life.  But  befides  this,  cheerful- 
nefs  is  one  of  the  many  blemngs  which  we  owe  to  form- 
ed fociety.  The  folitary  wild  ftate  is  always  a  ferious 
one.  Bating  the  fudden  and  violent  burfts  of  mirth, 
which  fometimes  break  forth  at  their  dances  and  feafts; 
the  favage  American  tribes  have  been  noted  by  all  tra- 
vellers for  their  gravity  and  taciturnity.    Somewhat  of 
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this  taciturnity  may  be  alfo  remarked  in  Oflian.  On 
all  occafions  he  is  frugal  of  his  words ;  and  never  gives 
you  more  of  an  image  or  a  defcription,  than  is  juit  fuf- 
ficient  to  place  it  before  you  in  one  clear  point  of  view. 
Jt  is  a  blaze  of  lightning,  which  flaihes  and  vanifhes. 
Homer  is  more  extended  in  his  defcriptions;  and  fills 
them  up  with  a  greater  variety  of  circumftances.  Both 
tiie  poets  are  dramatic;  that  is,  they  introduce  their 
perfonagf  s  frequently  fpeaking  before  us.  But  Oflian 
is  concife  and  rapid  in  his  fpeeches,  as  he  is  in  every 
other  thing.  Homer,  with  the  Greek  vivacity,  had  al- 
fo feme  portion  of  the  Greek  loquacity.  His  fpeeches 
indeed  are  highly  characteriftical ;  and  to  them  we  are 
much  indebted  fur  that  admirable  difplay  he  has  given 
of  human  nature.  Yet  if  he  be  tedious  any  where,  it 
ts  in  theie:  fome  of  them  trifling,  and  fome  of  them 
plainly  unfeafonable.  Both  poets  are  eminently  fu- 
blime;  but  a  difference  may  be  remarked  in  the  fpe- 
cies  of  their  fublimity.  Homer's  fublimity  is  accom- 
panied with  more  impetuofity  and  fire;  Offian's  with 
more  of  a  folemn  and  awful  grandeur.  Homer  hurries 
you  along;  Offian  elevates,  and  fixes  you  in  aftonifh- 
raent.  Homer  is  moft  fublime  in  actions  and  battles; 
Offian,  in  defcription  and  fentiment.  In  the  pathetic, 
Homer,  when  he  chufes  to  exert  it,  has  great  power; 
but  Offian  exerts  that  power  much  oftener,  and  has  the 
character  of  tendernefs  far  more  deeply  imprinted  on 
his  works.  No  poet  knew  better  how  to  feize  and 
melt  the  heart.  With  regard  to  dignity  of  fentiment, 
the  pre-eminen:e  muft  clearly  be  given  to  Oflian. 
This  is  indeed  a  furprifing  circumftance,  that  in  point 
of  humanity,  magnanimity,  virtuous  feelings  of  every 
kind,  our  rude  Critic  bard  fhould  be  diftinguifhed  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  not  only  the  heroes  of  Homer,  but 
even  thole  of  the  polite  and  refined  Virgil,  are  left  far 
behind  by  thofe  of  Offian. 

After  thefe  general  obfervations  on  the  genius  and 
fpirit  of  our  author,  I  now  proceed  to  a  nearer  view, 
and  more  accurate  examination  of  his  works:    and  as 
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Fingal  is  the  firil  great  poem  in  this  collection,  it  is 
proper  to  begin  with  it.  To  refufe  the  title  of  an  epic 
poem  to  Fingal,  becaufe  it  is  not  in  every  particular, 
exactly  conformable  to  the  practice  of  Homer  and  Vir- 
gil, were  the  mere  fqueamifnnefs  and  pedantry  of  eriti- 
cifm.  Examined  even  according  to  Ariftotle's  rules,  it 
will  be  found  to  have  all  the  effential  requiikes  of  a 
true  and  regular  epic ;  and  to  have  feveral  of  them  in 
fo  high  a  degree,  as  at  firft  view  to  raiie  our  aftonifh- 
ment  on  finding  Offian's  competition  fo  agreeable  to 
rules  of  which  he  was  entirely  ignorant.  But  cur  a- 
ftonilhment  will  ceafe,  when  we  confider  from  what 
fource  Ariftotle  drew  thofe  rules.  Horner  knew  no 
more  of  the  laws  of  criticifm  than  Oman.  But  guid- 
ed by  nature,  he  compofed  in  verfe  a  regular  ftory, 
founded  on  heroic  actions,  which  ail  pofterity  admired. 
Ariftotle,  with  great  fagacity  and  penetration,  traced 
the  caules  of  this  general  admiration.  Ke  obferved 
what  it  was  in  Homer's  compofition,  and  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  ftory,  which  gave  it  fuch  power  to  pleafe^ 
from  this  obfervation  he  deduced  the  rules  which  poets 
ought  to  follow,  who  wculd  write  and  pleafe  like  Ho- 
mer; and  to  a  compofition  formed  according  to  fuck 
rules,  he  gave  the  name  of  an  epic  poem.  Hence  his 
whole  fyftem  arofe.  Ariftotle  ftudied  nature  m  Homer. 
Homer  and  Oman  both  wrote  from  nature.  No  won- 
der that  among  all  the  three,  there  mould  be  fuch  a- 
greement  and  conformity. 

The  fundamental  rules  delivered  by  Ariftotle  con- 
cerning an  epic  poem,  arethefe:  That  the  action  winch 
is  the  ground  work  of  the  poem,  mould  be  one,  com- 
plete, and  great;  that  it  mould  be  feigned,  not  merely 
hiftorical;  that  it  mould  be  enlivened  with  characters 
and  manners;  and  heightened  by  the  marvellous. 

But  before  entering  on  any  of  thefe,  it  may  perhaps 
be  afked,  what  is  the  moral  of  Fingal  ?  For,  according 
to  M.  Boffu,  an  epic  poem  is  no  other  than  an  allegory 
contrived  to  illuitrate  fome  moral  truth.  The  poet, 
fays  this  critic,  mult  begin  with  fixing  on  fome  maxim, 
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cr  inftruction,  which  he  intends  to  inculcate  en  man- 
kind. He  next  forms  a  fable,  like  one  of  .ZElbp's, 
with  a  view  to  the  moral ;  and  having  thus  fet- 
tled and  arranged  his  plan,  he  then  looks  into  tradition- 
al-;/ hiftory  for  names  and  incidents,  to  give  his  fable 
fom^air  of  probability.  Never  did  a  more  frigid,  pe- 
dantic notion,  enter  into  the  mind  of  a  critic.  We  may 
fafely  pronounce,  that  he  who  fhould  compoie  an  epic 
poem  after  this  manner,  who  fhould  firfi:  lay  down  a 
moral  and  contrive  a  plan,  before  he  had  thought  of 
his  peonages  and  actors,  might  deliver  indeed  very 
found  inftrudtion,  but  would  find  few  readers.  There 
cannot  be  the  kail  doubt  that  the  firft  object  which 
foikes  an  epic  poet,  which  fires  his  genius,  and  gives 
him  any  idea  of  his  work,  is  the  action  or  fubject  he  is 
to  celebrate*  Hardly  is  there  any  tale,  any  fubject  a 
chufe  Fo  •  filch  a  work,  but  will  afford  fome  ge- 
neral moral  inftruction.  An  epic  poem  is,  by  its  nature, 
one  of  the  moft  moral  of  all  poetical  competitions:  But 
its  moral  tendency  is  by  no  means  to  be  limited  to  fome 
common-place  maxim,  which  may  be  gathered  from 
the  {lory.  It  arifes  from  the  admiration  of  heroic  ac- 
tions, which  fuch  composition  is  peculiarly  calculated 
to  produce;  from  the  virtuous  emotions  which  the  cha- 
racters  and  incidents  raife,  whilft  we  read  it;  from  the 
happy  impreflion  which  ail  the  parts  feparately,  as  well 
as  the  whole  taken  together,  leave  upon  the  mind. 
t,  if  a  general  moral  be  Hill  infilled  on,  Fingal 
obviouily  furniihts  one,  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  ether 
:  Wii  lorn  and  Bravery  always  triumph 

■utal  force;  or  another  nobler  Itiil:  That  the 
moil  complete  victory  over  an  enemy  is  obtained  by 
that  moderation  and  genercfity  which  convert  him  in- 
to a  friend. 

The  unity  of  the  epic  action,  which,  of  all  Ariftotk's 
rules,  is  the  chief  and  molt  material,  is  fo  ftrictly  pre- 
ferved  in  Fingal,  that  it  muft  be  perceived  by  every 
reader.  It  is  a  more  complete  unity  than  what  arifes 
from  relating  the  actions  of  one  man,  which  the  Greek 
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critic  juftly  cenfures  as  imperfect;  it  is  the  unity  of 
one  enterprife,  the  deliverance  of  Ireland  from  the  in- 
vafion  of  Swaran:  An  enterprife,  which  has  furely  the 
full  heroic  dignity.  All  the  incidents  recorded  bear  a 
conftant  reference  to  one  end;  no  double  plot  is  car- 
ried en;  but  the  parts  unite  into  a  regular  \^oie: 
And  as  the  action  is  one  and  great,  fo  it  is  an  entire  or 
complete  action.  For  we  find,  as  the  critic  farther  re- 
quires, a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end;  a  nodus,  or 
intrigue  in  the  poem;  difficulties  occurring  through 
Cuchullm's  rafhnefs  and  bad  fuccefs;  thofe  difficulties 
gradually  furmounted;  and  at  laft  the  work  conduced 
to  that  happy  concluiien  which  is  held  efTenlial  to  epic 
poetry.  Unity  is  indeed  obftrved  with  greater  exact- 
nefs  in  Fingal,  than  in  almoft  any  other  epic  compofi- 
tion.  For  not  only  is  unity  of  fubject  maintained,  but 
that  of  time  and  place  alb.  The  autumn  is  clearly 
pointed  cut  as  the  feafon  of  the  action;  and  from  be- 
ginning to  end  the  fcene  is  never  fhifted  from  the  heath 
of  Lena,  along  the  foa-fhore.  The  duration  of  the  ac- 
tion in  Fingal,  is  much  fhorter  than  in  the  Iliad  or 
JEneid.  But  fure,  there  may  be  fhorter  as  well  as 
longer  heroic  poems;  and  if  the  authority  of  Arijftode 
be  alfo  required  for  this*  he  fays  exprefsly  that  the  epic 
competition  is  indefinite  as  to  the  time  of  its  duration- 
Accordingly,  the  action  of  the  Iliad  lafts  only  forty- 
feven  days,  whilft  that  of  the  iEneid  is  continued  for 
more  than  a  year. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Fingal,  there  reigns  that 
grandeur  of  fentiment,  ftyle,  and  imagery,  which  ought 
ever  to  diftinguifh  this  high  fpecies  of  poetry.  The 
ftory  is  conducted  with  no  fmail  art.  The  poet  got* 
not  back  to  a  tedious  recital  of  the  beginning  of  the 
war  with  Swaran;  but  haitening  to  the  main  action, 
he  falls  in  exactly,  by  a  meft  happy  coincidence  of 
thought,  with  the  rule  of  Horace.  V 

Semper  ?.i'.  event--.'!,  fe^iu.-.t,  et  in  wicih?  res, 

Nou  fecus  ac  nutus,  auditorem  rapit — 

2\'ec  gem.no  bsrUum  Trojanura  oiJifur  ab  x\o. 
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He  invokes  no  mufe,  for  he  acknowledged  none; 
but  his  occafional  addrefTes  to  Malvina,  have  a  finer  ef- 
fect than  the  invocation  of  any  mule.  He  fets  out 
with  no  formal  propofition  of  his  fubject;  but  the  Sub- 
ject naturally  and  eafily  unfolds  itfclf;  the  poem  open- 
ing in  an  animated  manner,  with  the  fituation  of  Cu- 
chullin,  and  the  arrival  of  a  fcout,  who  informs  him  of 
Swaran's  landing.  Mention  is  prefently  made  of  Fin- 
gal,  and  of  the  expected  afliftance  from  the  fhips  of  the 
lonely  ifle,  in  order  to  give  further  light  to  the  fubject. 
For  the  poet  often  fhows  his  addrefs  in  gradually  pre- 
paring us  for  the  events  he  is  to  introduce;  and  in 
particular  the  preparation  for  the  appearance  of  Fingal, 
the  previous  expectations  that  are  raifed,  and  the  ex- 
treme magnificence  fully  anfwering  thefe  expectations, 
with  which  the  hero  is  at  length  prefented  to  us,  are 
all  worked  up  with  fuch  fkilful  conduct  as  would  do 
honour  to  any  poet  of  the  molt  refined  times.  Ho- 
mer's art  in  magnifying  the  character  of  Achilles  has 
been  univerfally  admired.  Oman  certainly  fhows  no 
lels  art  in  aggrandizing  Fingal.  Nothing  could  be 
more  happily  imagined  for  this  purpofe  than  the  whole 
management  of  the  laft  battle,  wherein  Gaul,  the  fon  of 
Morni,  had  befought  Fingal  to  retire,  and  to  leave  him 
and  his  other  chiefs  the  honour  of  the  day.  The  ge- 
ncrofity  of  the  king  in  agreeing  to  this  propofal;  the 
majefty  with  which  he  retreats  to  the  hill,  from  whence 
he  was  to  behold  the  engagement,  attended  by  his  bards, 
and  waving  the  lightning  of  his  fword;  his  perceiv- 
ing the  chiefs  overpowered  by  numbers,  but  from  un- 
willingness to  deprive  them  of  the  glory  of  victory  by 
coming  in  perfen  to  their  afliftance,  firft  fending  Ullin, 
the  bard,  to  animate  their  courage;  and  at  laft,  when 
the  danger  becomes  more  preffing,  his  riling  in  his* 
might,  and  interpofing,  like  a  divinity,  to  decide  the 
doubtful  fate  of  the  day;  are  all  circumftances  contriv- 
ed with  fo  much  art  as  plainly  difcover  the  Celtic  bards 
to  have  been  not  unpractifed  in  heroic  poetry. 

The  ftory  which  1$  the  foundation  of  the  Iliad  is  in 
Vol.  L  h 
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itfelf  as  fimple  as  that  of  Fingal.  A  quarrel  arifes  be- 
tween Achilles  and  Agamemnon  concerning  a  female 
flave;  on  which,  Achilles,  apprehending  himfelf  to  be 
injured,  withdraws  his  affiftance  from  the  reft  of  the 
Greeks.  The  Greeks  fall  into  great  diftrefs,  and  be- 
feech  him  to  be  reconciled  to  them.  He  refufes  to 
fight  for  them  in  perfon,  btit  fends  his  friend  Patroclus ; 
and  upon  his  being  (lain,  goes  forth  to  revenge  his 
death,  and  kills  Hector.  The  lubject  of  Fingal  is  this: 
Swaran  comes  to  invade  Ireland:  Cuchullin,  the  guar- 
dian of  the  young  king,  had  applied  for  affiftance  to 
Fingal,  who  reigned  in  the  oppofite  coaft  of  Scotland. 
But  before  Fingai's  arrival,  he  is  hurried  by  rafh  eoun- 
fel  to  encounter  Swaran.  He  is  defeated ;  he  retreats ; 
and  defponds.  Fingal  arrives  in  this  conjuncture.  The 
battle  is  for  fome  time  dubious ;  but  in  the  end  he  con- 
quers Swaran;  and  the  remembrance  of  Swaran  *s  be- 
ing the  brother  of  Agandecca,  who  had  once  faved 
his  life,  makes  him  diimifs  him  honourably.  Homer, 
it  is  true,  has  filled  up  his  ftory  with  a  much  greater 
variety  of  particulars,  than  Offiarr;  and  in  this  has 
fhown  a  compafs  of  invention  fuperlor  to  that  of  the 
other  poet.  But  it  muft  not  be  forgotten,  that  though 
Homer  be  more  circumftantial,  his  incidents,  however, 
are  lefs  diverfified  in  kind  than  thofe  of  OfHan.  War 
and  bloodfhed  reign  throughout  the  Iliad:  and  not- 
v  iihftanding  all  the  fertility  of  Homer's  invention, 
there  is  fo  much  uniformity  in  his  fubjedts,  that  there 
are  few  readers,  who  before  the  ciofe,  are  not  tired  of 
perpetual  fighting.  Whereas  in  Oman,  the  mind  is  re- 
lieved by  a  more  agreeable  diverilty.  There  is  a  finer 
mixture  of  war  and  keroifm,  with  love  and  friendihip, 
of  martial,  with  tender  fcenes,  than  is  to  be  met  with, 
perhaps,  in  any  other  poet.  The  epifodes  too,  have 
great  propriety;  as  natural,  and  proper  to  that  age 
and  country:  confuting  of  the  fongs  of  bards,  which 
are  known  to  have  been  the  great  ent-ertainment  of  the 
Celtic  heroes  in  .war,  as  well  as  in  peace.  Thefe  fongs 
ire  not  introduced  at  random;  if  you  except  xht  epi- 
fode  cf  Duchomar  and  Morna;  in  the  firft  book,  which 
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though  beautiful,  is  more  unartful,  than  any  of  the  reft; 
they  have  always  fome  particular  relation  to  the  actor 
who  is  interefted,  or  to  the  events  which  are  going  on; 
and,  whiift  they  vary  the  fcene,  they  preferve  a  fuffi- 
cient  connection  with  the  main  fubject,  by  the  fitnefs 
and  propriety  of  their  introduction. 

As  Fingal's  love  to  Agandecca,  influences  fome  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  poem,  particularly  the  honourable 
dilmiflion  of  Swaran  at  the  end ;  it  was  neceffary  that 
we  mould  be  let  into  this  part  of  the  hero's  ftory.  But 
as  it  lay  without  the  compafs  of  the  prefent  action,  it 
could  be  regularly  introduced  no  where,  except  in  an 
epifode.  Accordingly  the  poet,  with  as  much  propri- 
ety, as  if  Ariftotle  himfelf  had  directed  the  plan,  has 
contrived  an  epifode,  for  this  purpofe,  in  the  fong  of 
Carril,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  book. 

The  conclufion  of  the  poem  is  ftrictly  according  to 
rule;  and  is  every  way  noble  and  pleafing.  The  re- 
conciliation of  the  contending  heroes,  the  confolation 
of  Cuchuliin,  and  the  general  felicity  that  crowns  the 
action,  footh  the  mind  in  a  very  agreeable  manner,  and 
form  that  paffage  from  agitation  and  trouble,  to  perfect 
quiet  and  repole,  which  critics  require  as  the  proper 
termination  of  the  epic  work.  "  Thus  they  paffed  the 
"  night  in  fong,  and  brought  back  the  morning  with 
"  joy.  Fingal  arofe  on  the  heath;  and  (hook  his  glit- 
"  tering  fpear  in  his  hand.  He  moved  flrft  towards 
"  the  plains  of  Lena;  and  we  followed  like  a  ridge  of 
u  fire.  Spread  the  fail,  faid  the  king  of  Morven,  and 
u  catch  the  winds  that  pour  from  Lena.  We  rofe  on 
"  the  wave  with  longs;  and  rufhed  with  joy  through 
"  the  foam  of  the  ocean."  So  much  for  the  unity  and 
general  conduct  of  the  epic  action  in  Fingal. 

With  regard  to  that  property  of  the  fubject  which 
Ariltotle  requires,  that  it  mould  be  feigned,  not  hiftori- 
cA,  he  muft  not  be  underftood  fo  ftrictly,  as  if  he  meant 
to  exclude  all  fubjects  which  have  any  foundation  in 
truth.  For  fuch  exclufion  would  both  be  unreafonable 
in  itfelf;  and  what  is  more,  would  be  contrary  to  the 
ha 
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practice  of  Homer,  who  is  known  to  have  founded  his 
Iliad  on  hiftcrical  facts  concerning  the  war  of  Troy, 
which  was  famous  throughout  all  Greece.  Ariftotle 
means  no  more  than  that  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  a  poet 
not  to  be  a  mere  annalift  of  facts,  but  to  embellifh  truth 
with  beautiful,  probable,  and  ufeful  fictions;  to  copy 
nature,  as  he  himfelf  explains  it,  like  painters,  who  pre- 
ferve  a  likenefs,  but  exhibit  their  objects  more  grand 
and  beautiful  than  they  are  in  reality.  That  Oflian  has 
followed  this  courfe,  and  building  upon  true  hiftory,  has 
fufficiently  adorned  it  with  poetical  fiction  for  aggran- 
dizing his  characters  and  facts,  will  not,  I  believe,  be 
queftioned  by  moft  readers.  At  the  fame  time,  the 
foundation  which  thofe  facts  and  characters  had  in 
truth,  and  the  fhare  which  the  poet  himfelf  had  in  the 
tranfactions  which  he  records,  mull  be  confidered  as  no 
fmall  advantage  to  his  work.  For  truth  makes  an  im- 
prefiion  on  the  mind  far  beyond  any  fiction;  and  no 
man,  let  his  imagination  be  ever  fo  ftrong,  relates  any 
events  fo  feelingly  as  thofe  in  which  he  has  been  inte- 
refted;  paints  any  fcene  fo  naturally  as  cne  which  he 
has  feen;  or  draws  any  characters  in  fuch  ftrong  col- 
ours as  thofe  which  he  has  perfonally  known.  It  is 
confidered  as  an  advantage  of  the  epic  fubject  to  be 
taken  from  a  period  fo  diftant,  as  by  being  involved  in 
the  darknefs  of  tradition,  may  give  licence  to  fable. 
Though  Oflian's  fubject  may  at  firft  view  appear  unfa- 
vourable in  this  refpect,  as  being  taken  from  his  own 
times,  yet  when  we  reflect  that  he  lived  to  an  extreme 
old  age;  that  he  relates  what  had  been  tranfacted  in 
another  country,  at  the  diftance  of  many  years,  and 
after  all  that  race  of  men  who  had  been  the  actors  were 
gone  off  the  fcage;  we  fhall  find  the  objection  in  a 
great  meafure  obviated.  In  fo  rude  an  age,  when  no 
written  records  were  known,  when  tradition  was  loofe, 
and  accuracy  of  any  kind  little  attended  to,  what  was 
great  and  heroic  in  one  generation,  eafily  ripened  into 
the  marvellous  in  the  next. 

The  natural  reprefentation  of  human  characters  in 
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an  epic  poem  is  highly  efftntial  to  its  merit:  and  in  re- 
fpeci  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  Homer's  excel- 
ling all  the  heroic  poets  who  have  ever  wrote.  But 
though  Oflian  be  much  inferior  to  Homer  in  this  ar- 
ticle, he  will  be  found  to  be  equal  at  leaft,  if  not  fupe- 
rior,  to  Virgil;  and  has  indeed  given  all  the  difplay  of 
human  nature  which  the  fimple  occurrences  of  his  times 
could  be  expected  to  furnim.  No  dead  uniformity  of 
character  prevails  in  Fingal;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
principal  chai-acters  are  not  only  clearly  diftinguifhed, 
but  fometimes  artfully  contiaRed  fo  as  to  illuftrate  each 
other.  Oman's  heroes  are  like  Homer's,  all  brave;  but 
their  bravery,  like  thoie  of  Homer's  too,  is  of  different 
kinds.  For  inflance;  the  prudent,  the  fedate,  the  mo- 
del! and  circumfpect  Connal,  is  finely  oppofed  to  the 
prefumptuous,  rafh,  overbearing,  but  gallant  and  gene- 
rous Calmar.  Calmar  hurries  Cuchuilin  into  action  by 
his  temerity;  and  when  he  fees  the  bad  effect  of  his 
counfcls,  he  will  not  furvive  the  difgrace.  Connal, 
like  another  Ulyffes,  attends  Cuchuilin  to  his  retreat, 
counfcls,  and  comforts  him  under  his  misfortune.  The 
fierce,  the  proud,  and  high -fpirited  Swaran  is  admir- 
ably contrafted  with  the  calm,  the  moderate,  and  gene- 
rous Fingal.  The  character  of  Ofcar  is  a  favourite 
one,  throughout  the  whole  poems.  The  amiable 
warmth  of  the  young  warrior;  his  eager  impetuofity 
in  the  day  of  action;  his  pafhen  for  fame;  his  fubmil^ 
lion  to  his  father;  his  tendernefs  for  Malvina;  are  the 
ftrokes  of  a  mafieriy  pencil;  the  ftrokes  are  fewj  but 
it  is  the  hand  of  nature,  and  attracts  the  heart.  Om- 
an's own  character,  the  old  man,  the  hero,  and  the 
bard,  all  in  one,  prefents  to  us  through  the  whole  work 
a  molt  refpectable  and  venerable  figure,  which  we  al- 
ways contemplate  with  pleafure.  Cuchuilin  is  a  hero 
of  the  higheit  clafs;  daring,  magnanimous,  and  exqui- 
fitely  fenfible  to  honour.  We  become  attached  to  his 
intereft,  and  are  deeply  touched  with  his  diftrefs;  and 
after  the  admiration  raifed  for  him  hi  the  firft  part  cf 
the  poem,  it  is  3  ftrocg  proof  of  QiBan's  mallerly  gc- 
&3 
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nius  that  he  durft  adventure  to  produce  to  us  another 
hero,  compared  with  whom,  even  the  great  Cuchullin, 
fhould  be  only  an  inferior  perfonage;  and  who  mould 
rife  as  far  above  him,  as  Cuchullin  rifes  above  the  reft. 
Here,  indeed,  in  the  character  and  defcription  of  Fin- 
gal,  Oman  triumphs  almoft  unrivalled:  For  we  may 
boldly  defy  all  antiquity  to  mew  us  any  hero  equal  to 
Fingal.  Homer's  Hector  poffeffes  feveral  great  and  a- 
miable  qualities;  but  Hector  is  a  fecondary  perfonage 
in  the  Iliad,  not  the  hero  of  the  work.  We  fee  him 
only  occafionally;  we  know  much  lefs  of  him  than  we 
do  of  Fingal;  who  not  only  in  this  epic  poem,  but  in 
Temora,  and  throughout  the  reft  of  Oman's  works,  is 
prefented  in  all  that  variety  of  lights,  which  give  the 
full  difplay  of  a  character.  And  though  Heel: or  faith- 
fully difcharges  his  duty  to  his  country,  his  friends, 
and  his  family,  he  is  tinctured,  however,  with  a  degree 
of  the  fame  lavage  ferocity,  which  prevails  among  all 
the  Homeric  heroes.  For  we  find  him  infulting  over 
the  fallen  Patroclus,  with  the  moft  cruel  taunts,  and 
telling  him  when  he  lies  in  the  agony  of  death,  that 
Achilles  cannot  help  him  now;  and  that  in  a  fhort 
time  his  body,  ftripped  naked,  and  deprived  of  funeral 
honours,  mall  be  devoured  by  the  vultures  *.  Where- 
as, in  the  character  of  Fingal,  concur  almoft  all  the 
qualities  that  can  ennoble  human  nature;  that  can  ei- 
ther make  us  admire  the  hero,  or  love  the  man.  He  is 
not  only  unconquerable  in  war,  but  he  makes  his  peo- 
ple happy  by  his  wifdom  in  the  days  of  peace.  He  is 
truly  the  father  of  his  people.  He  is  known  by  the  epi- 
thet of  "  Fingal  of  the  mildeft  lock;"  and  dilimguifh- 
on  every  occalion,  by  humanity  and  generofity.  He 
is  merciful  to  his  foes  j~;  full  of  affection  to  his  children; 
full  of  concern  about  friends;  and  never  mentions  A- 
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gandecea,  his  firft  love,  without  the  utmoft  tendernefs. 
He   u    "   the  univerfal  protector  of  the  difirefTed;" 

"  None  ever  went  fad  from  Fingal." "  O  Ofcar! 

u  bend  the  ftrong  in  arms;  but  fpare  the  feeble  hand. 
"  Be  thou  a  ftream  of  many  tides  againft  the  foes  of 
"  thy  people;  but  like  the  gale  that  moves  the  grafs, 
"  to  thofe  that  aik  thine  aid.  So  Trenmor  lived;  and 
"  Trathal  was;  and  fuch  has  Fingal  been.  My  arm 
"  was  the  fupport  of  the  injured;  the  weak  refted  be- 
"  hind  the  lightning  of  my  fteel." — Thefe  were  the 
maxims  of  true  heroifm,  to  which  he  formed  his  grand- 
Cm.  His  fame  is  reprefented  as  every  where  fpread; 
the  greateft  heroes  acknowledge  his  fuperiority;  his 
enemies  tremble  at  his  name;  and  the  higheft  encomium 
that  can  be  bellowed  on  one  whom  the  poet  would  moft 
exalt,  is  to  fay,  that  his  foul  was  like  the  foul  of  Fingal. 
To  do  juftice  to  the  poet's  merit,  in  fupporting  fuch 
a  character  as  this,  I  muft  obi'erve,  what  is  not  com- 
monly attended  *o,  that  there  is  no  part  of  poetical  ex- 
ecution more  difficult,  than  to  draw  a  perfect  charac- 
ter in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  render  it  diftindt  and  affect- 
ing to  the  mind.  Some  ftrokes  of  human  imperfection 
and  frailty,  are  what  uiually  give  us  the  moft  clear 
»iew,  and  the  moft  fenfible  impreffion  of  a  character; 
becaufe  they  prefent  to  us  a  man,  fuch  as  we  havefeen; 
they  recal  known  features  of  human  nature.  When 
tempt  to  go  beyond  this  range,  and  defcribe  a 
faultlefs  hero,  they,  for  the  moft  part,  fet  before  us,  a 
fort  of  vague  undiftinguifhable  character,  fuch  as  the 
imagination  cannot  lay  hold  of,  or  realize  to  itfelf,  as 
the  object  of  affection.  We  know  how  much  Virgil 
has  failed  in  this  particular.  His  perfect  hero,  iEneas, 
is  an  unanimated,  infipid  perlbnage,  whom  we  may 
pretend  to  admire,  but  whom  no  one  can  heartily  love. 
But  what  Virgil  has  failed  in,  Oman,  to  our  aftonifh- 
ment,  has  fuccefsfuily  executed.  His  Fingal,  though 
exhibited  without  any  of  the  common  human  failings, 
is  neverthelefs  a  real  man;  a  character  which  touches 
and  interefts  every  reader.    To  this  it  has  much  con- 
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tributed,  that  the  poet  has  reprefented  him  as  an 
old  man;  and  by  this  has  gained  the  advantage  of 
throwing  around  him  a  great  many  circumflanccs,  pe- 
culiar to  that  age,  which  paint  him  to  the  fancy  in  a 
more  diftinct  light.  He  isfurrounded  with  his  family; 
he  inflructs  his  children  in  the  principles  of  virtue; 
he  is  narrative  of  his  pail  exploits;  he  is  venerable  with 
the  gray  locks  of  age;  he  is  frequently  difpofed  to  mo- 
ralize, like  an  old  man,  on  human  vanity  and  the  pro- 
fpect  of  death.  There  is  more  art,  at  lealt  more  felici- 
ty, in  this,  than  may  at  firft  be  imagined.  For  youth 
and  old  age,  are  the  two  flates  of  human  life,  capable 
of  being  placed  in  the  moil  picturefque  lights.  Middle 
age  is  more  general  and  vague ;  and  has  fewer  circum- 
ftances  peculiar  to  the  idea  of  it.  And  when  any  ob- 
ject is  in  a  fituation,  that  admits  it  to  be  rendered  parti- 
cular, and  to  be  clothed  with  a  variety  of  circumftances, 
it  always  ftands  out  more  clear  and  full  in  poetical  de- 
fcription. 

Befides  human  perfonages,  divine  or  fupernatural  a- 
gents  are  often  introduced  into  epic  poetry;  forming 
what  is  called  the  machinery  of  it;  which  moil  critics 
hold  to  be  an  efTentiai  part.  The  marvellous,  it  mull 
be  admitted,  has  always  a  great  charm  for  the  bulk  of 
readers.  It  gratifies  the  imagination,  and  affords  room 
for  ftriking  and  fublime  defcription.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  all  poets  mould  have  a  ftrong  propenfity 
tovrards  it.  But  I  mull  obferve,  that  nothing  is  more 
difficult,  than  to  adjuft  properly  the  marvellous  with  the 
probable.  If  a  poet  fkcnfice  probability,  and  fill  his 
work  with  extravagant  fupernatural  fcenes,  he  fpreads 
over  it  an  appearance  of  romance  and  chiidiih  fiction; 
he  tranfports  his  readers  from  this  world,  into  a  phan- 
taflic,  vmonary  region;  and  lofes  that  weight  and  dig- 
nity which  fhould  reign  in  epic  poetry.  No  work,  from 
which  probability  is  altogether  banifhed,  can  make  a 
tailing  or  deep  imprefhon.  Human  actions  and  man- 
ners, are  always  the  moil  interefling  objects  which  can 
be  prefented  to  a  human  mind.    All  machinery,  there- 
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fore,  is  faulty  which  withdraws  thefe  too  much  from 
view;  or  obiiures  them  under  a  cloud  of  incredible  fic- 
tions. Befides  being  temperately  employed,  machinery 
ought  always  to  have  fome  foundation  in  popular  be- 
lief. A  poet  is  by  no  means  at  liberty  to  invent  what 
fyftem  of  the  marvellous  he  pleafes:  He  mufl  avail 
himftlf  either  of  the  religious  faith,  or  the  fuperftitious 
credulity  of  the  country  wherein  he  lives;  fo  as  to  give 
an  air  of  probability  to  events  which  are  moft  contrary 
to  the  common  courfe  of  nature. 

In  thefe  refpeefs,  Offian  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
remarkably  happy.  He  has  indeed  followed  the  fame 
courfe  with  Homer.  For  it  is  perfectly  abfurd  to  ima- 
gine, as  fome  critics  have  done,  that  Homer's  mytholo- 
gy was  invented  by  him,  in  conlcquence  of  profound 
reflections  on  the  benefit  it  would  yield  to  poetry.  Ho- 
mer was  no  fuch  refining  genius.  He  found  the  tradi- 
tionary flories  on  which  he  built  his  Iliad,  mingled  with 
popular  legends,  concerning  the  intervention  of  the 
gods;  and  he  adopted  thefe,  becaufe  they  amufed  the 
fancy.  Oflian,  in  like  manner,  found  the  tales  of  his 
country  full  of  ghofts  and  fpirits:  It  is  likely  he  believ- 
ed them  himfelf;  and  he  introduced  them,  becaufe 
they  gave  his  poems  that  folemn  and  marvellous  call, 
which  fuited  his  genius.  This  was  the  only  machinery 
he  could  employ  with  propriety;  becaufe  it  was  the 
only  intervention  of  fupernatural  beings,  which  agreed 
with  the  common  belief  of  the  country.  It  was  happy; 
becaufe  it  did  not  interfere  in  the  leaft  with  the  proper 
difplay  of  human  characters  and  aclions ;  becaufe  it  had 
lefs  of  the  incredible,  than  moil  other  kinds  of  poetical 
machinery;  and  becaufe  it  ferved  to  diverfify  the  fcene, 
and  to  heighten  the  fubjeel  by  an  awful  grandeur, 
which  is  the  great  defign  of  machinery. 

As  Offian's  mythology  is  peculiar  to  himfelf,  and 
makes  a  confiderable  figure  in  his  ether  poems,  as  well 
as  in  Fingal,  it  may  be  proper  to  make  fome  obferva- 
tions  on  it,  independent  of  its  fubft  rviency  to  epic  com- 
pofition.     It  turns  for  the  mofi  part  on  the  appearances 
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of  departed  fpirits.     Thefe,  confonantly  to  the  notions 
of  every  rude  age,  are  reprefented  not  as  purely  imma- 
terial, but  as  thin  airy  forms,  which  can  be  viable  or 
invifible  at  pleafure;   their  voice  is  feeble;   their  arm 
is  weak;  but  they  are  endowed  with  knowledge  more 
than  human.     In  a  feparate  ftate,  they  retain  the  fame 
difpofitions  which  animated  them  in  this  life.     They 
ride  on  the  wind;  they  bend  their  airy  bows ;  and  pur- 
fue  deer  formed  of  clouds.   The  ghofi  s  of  departed  bards 
continue  to  fmg.   The  ghofts  of  departed  heroes  frequent 
the  fields  of  their  former  fame.    "  They  reft  together  in 
"  their  caves,  and  talk  of  mortal  men.     Their  fongs     , 
"  are  of  other  worlds.     They  come  ibmetimes  to  the 
"  ear  of  reft,  and  raife  their  feeble  voice."     All  this 
prefents  to  us  much  the  fame  fet  of  ideas,  concerning 
fpirits,  as  we  find  in  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Odyffey, 
where  Ulyfles  vifits  the  regions  of  the  dead:  And  in  the 
twenty-third  book  of  the  Iliad,  the  ghoft  of  Patroclus, 
after  appearing  to  Achilles,  vanimes  precifely  like  one 
of  Offian's,  emitting  a  fhrill,  feeble  cry,  and  melting 
away  like  fmoke. 

But  though  Homer's  and  Offian's  ideas  concerning 
ghofts  were  of  the  fame  nature,  we  cannot  but  obferve 
that  Oftian's  ghofts  are  drawn  with  much  ftronger  and 
livelier  colours  than  thofe  of  Homer.  Oman  defcribes 
ghofts  with  all  the  particularity  of  one  who  had  feen 
and  converfed  with  them,  and  whofe  imagination  was 
full  of  the  imprefnon  they  had  left  upon  it.  He  calls 
up  thofe  awful  and  tremendous  ideas  which  the 

. Simulacra  modis  palleutia  miris, 

are  fitted  to  raife  in  the  human  mind;  and  which,  in 
Shakefpeare's  ftyle,  "  harrow  up  the  foul."  Crugal's 
ghoft,  in  particular,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  book 
of  Fingal,  may  vie  with  any  appearance  of  this  kind, 
defcribed  by  any  epic  or  tragic  poet  whatever.  Moil 
poets  would  have  contented  themfelves  with  telling  us, 
that  he  refembled,  in  every  particular,  the  living  Cru- 
gal ;  that  his  form  and  drefs  were  the  fame,  only  his  face 
more  pale  and  fad;  and  that  he  bore  the  mark  of  the 
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wound  by  which  he  fell.  But  Oifian  fets  before  our 
eyes  a  fpirit  from  the  invifiblc  world,  diftinguifhed  by- 
ail  thole  features,  which  a  itrong  aftonifhed  imagination 
would  give  to  a  ghoit.  "  A  dark  red  flream  of  fire 
"  comes  down  from  the  hill.  Crugal  fat  upon  the 
"  benm;  he  that  lately  fell  by  the  hand  of  Swaran, 
u  ftriving  in  the  battle  of  heroes.  His  face  is  like  the 
"  beam  of  the  fitting  moon.  His  robes  are  of  the 
"  clouds  of  the  hill.  His  eyes  are  like  two  decaying 
"  flames.  Dark  is  the  wound  of  his  breaft.  The  ftars 
"  dim-twinkled  through  his  form;  and  his  voice  was 
"  like  the  found  of  a  diflant  ftream."  The  circum- 
ftance  of  the  ftars  being  beheld,  "  dim-twinkling  thro' 
"  his  form,"  is  wonderfully  pufturefque;  and  conveys 
the  moft  lively  impreffion  of  his  thin  and  fhadowy  fub- 
itauce.  The  attitude  in  which  he  is  afterwards  placed, 
and  the  fpeech  put  into  his  mouth,  are  full  of  that  fo- 
lemn  and  awful  fublimity,  which  fuits  the  fubjectc 
"  Dim,  and  in  tears,  he  flood  and  ftretched  his  pale 
"  hand  over  the  hero.  Faintly  he  raifed  his  feeble 
"  voice,  like  the  gale  of  the  reedy  Lego.  My  ghoft, 
"  O  Connal!  is  on  my  native  hills;  but  my  corfe  is  on 
K  the  fands  of  Ul'in.  Thou  fhalt  never  talk  with 
*'  Crugal,  or  find  his  lone  fteps  in  the  heath.  I  am  light 
"  as  the  blaft  of  Cromla;  and  I  move  like  the  fhadow 
"  of  milt.  Connal,  fon  of  Colgar!  I  fee  the  dark  cloud 
"  of  death.  It  hovers  over  the  plains  of  Lena.  The 
"  fons  of  green  Erin  (hall  fall.  Remove  from  the  field 
"  of  ghofts.  Like  the  darkened  moon  he  retired  in  the 
"  midit  of  the  whiffling  blaft." 

Several  other  appearances  of  fpirits  might  be  pointed 
out  as  among  the  moft  fublime  paifages  of  Offian's  po- 
The  circmnftanees  of  them  are  confiderably  di- 
vtrufied;  and  the  fcenen-  always  fuited  to  the  occafion. 
•*  Ofcar  fiowly  afcends  the  bill.  The  meteors  of  night 
"  fet  on  the  heath  before  him.  A  diflant  torrent  faint- 
"  ly  roars.  Unfrequent  blaits  rufh  through  aged  oaks. 
"  The  half-enlightened  moon  finks  dim  and  red  behind 
■'  her  hill.     Feeble    voices    arc    heard  on   the  heath> 
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"  Ofcar  drew  his  fword."  Nothing  can  prepare  the 
fancy  more  happily  for  the  awful  fcene  that  is  to  follow. 
"  Trenmor  came  from  his  hill,  at  the  voice  of  his 
"  mighty  fon.  A  cloud,  like  the  fteed  of  the  ftranger, 
"  fupported  his  airy  limbs.  His  robe  is  of  the  mift  of 
"  Lano,  that  brings  death  to  the  people.  His  (word 
"  is  a  green  meteor,  half-extinguifhed.  His  face  is  with- 
"  out  form,  and  dark.  He  fighed  thrice  over  the  he- 
"  ro:  And  thrice,  the  winds  of  the  night  roared  a- 
'*  round.  Many  were  his  words  to  Ofcar.  He  (lowly 
"  vaniihed,  like  a  mift  that  melts  on  the  funny  hill. 
To  apearances  of  this  kind,  we  can  find  no  parallel 
among  the  Greek  or  Roman  poets.  They  bring  to 
mind  that  noble  defcription  in  the  book  of  Job:  "  In 
"  thoughts  from  the  vifions  of  the  night,  when  deep 
"  fleep  falleth  upon  men,  fear  came  upon  me,  and 
u  trembling,  which  made  all  my  bones  to  (hake.  Then 
"  a  fpirit  patted  before  my  face.  The  hair  of  my  fie(h 
"  flood  up.  It  flood  (till;  but  I  could  not  difcern  the 
"  form  thereof.  An  image  was  before  mine  eyes. 
"  There  was  filence ;  and  I  heard  a  voice — Shall  mortal 
"  man  be  more  juft  than  God  *  ?" 

As  Oman's  (upernatural  beings  are  defcribed  with  a 
furprifing  force  of  imagination,  fo  they  are  introduced 
with  propriety.  We  have  only  three  ghofts  in  Fingal: 
That  of  Crugal,  which  comes  to  warn  the  hoft  of  im- 
pending deftruclion,  and  to  advife  them  to  fave  them- 
selves by  retreat;  and  that  of  Everallin,  the  fpoufe  of 
Oman,  which  calls  him  to  rife  and  refcue  their  fon  from 
danger;  and  that  of  Agandecca,  which,  juft  before  the 
iait  engagement  with  Swaran,  moves  Fingal  to  pity,  by 
mourning  for  the  approaching  deftruclion  of  her  kinf- 
rnen  and  people.  In  the  other  poems,  ghofts  fome- 
times  appear  when  invoked  to  foretel  futurity;  fre- 
quently, according  to  the  notions  of  thefe  times,  they 
come  as  forerunners  of  misfortune  or  death,  to  thofe 
whom  they  vifit;  fometimes  they  inform  their  friends 
at  a  diftance,  of  their  own  death;   and  fometimes  they 
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are  introduced  to  heighten  the  fcenery  on  fome  great 
and  folemn  occafion.  "  A  hundred  oaks  burn  to  the 
u  wind;  and  faint  light  gleams  ever  the  heath.  The 
"  ghofts  ofArdvenpafs  through  the  beam;  and  fhew 
"  their  dim  and  diitant  forms.  Comala  is  half-unfeen 
"  en  her  meteor;  and  Hidallan  is  fullen  and  dim.'' 
"  The  awful  faces  of  other  times,  looked  from  the 
"  clouds  of  Crona."  "  Fercuth!  I  fa w  the  ghoft  of 
"  night.  Silent  he  ftood  on  that  bank;  his  robe  of 
"  milt  flew  on  the  wind.  I  could  behold  his  tears. 
"  An  aged  man  he  feemed,  and  full  of  thought." 

The  ghohs  of  firangers  mingle  not  with  thofe  of  the 
natives.  "  She  is  feen;  but  not  like  die  daughters  of 
"  the  hill.  Her  robes  are  from  the  ftrangers  land;  and 
"  Ihe  is  it  111  alone.'"  When  the  ghoft  of  one  whom 
we  had  formerly  known  is  introduced,  the  propriety  of 
the  living  character  is  ftill  preferved.  This  is  remark- 
able in  the  appearance  of  Calmar's  ghoft,  in  the  poem 
intituled,  The  Death  of  Cuchullin.  He  feems  to  fore- 
bode Cuchullin's  death,  and  to  beckon  him  to  his 
cave.  Cuchullin  reproaches  him  for  fuppofrag  that  he 
could  be  intimidated  by  fuch  prognoftics.  "  \Vhy  doff 
"  thou  bend  thy  dark  eyes  on  me,  ghoft  of  the  cai> 
"  borne  Calmar!  Wbttld'ft  thou  frighten  me,  O  Ma- 
"  tha's  fon!  from  the  battles  ofCormac?  T:r 
"  was  not  feeble  in  war;  neither  was  thy  v  . 
"  peace.  How  art  thou  changed,  chief  of  Lara  J  If 
"  now  thou  doft  advile  to  fly!  Retire  thou  to' thy  cave: 
"  Thou  art  not  Calmar's  ghoft:  He  delighted  in  bat- 
"  tie;  and  his  arm  was  like  the  thunder  of  heaven."" 
Calmar  makes  no  return  to  this  feeming  reproach: 
But,  "  he  retired  in  his  blafl;  with  joy;  for  he  had 
"  heard  the  voice  of  his  praife."  This  is  precifely  th~ 
ghoft  of  Achilles  in  Homer;  who,  norwithftanding  all 
the  diifatisfaclion  he  exprefTes  with  his  ftate  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  dead,  as  foon  as  he  had  heard  his  fon  Neop- 
tolemus  praifed  for  his  gailant  behaviour,  ftrode  away 
with  fdent  joy  to  rejoin  the  reft  of  the  fha  3 

*  Odyfl".  lib.  j  i» 

Vol.  I.  i 
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It  is  a  great  advantage  of  Oman's  mythology,  that 
it  is  not  local  and  temporary,  like  that  of  molt  other 
ancient  poets;  which  of  courfe  is  apt  to  feem  ridicu- 
lous, after  the  fuperftitions  have  paflld  away  on  which 
it  was  founded.  Oman's  mythology  is,  to  fpeak  fo, 
the  mythology  of  human  nature;  for  it  is  founded  on 
what  has  been  the  popular  belief,  in  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries, and  under  all  forms  of  religion,  concerning  the 
appearances  of  departed  fpirits.  Homer's  machinery 
is  always  lively  and  amufmg;  but  far  from  being  al- 
ways fupported  with  proper  dignity.  The  indecent 
fquabbles  among  his  gods,  furely  do  no  honour  to  epic 
poetry.  Whereas  Ofhan's  machinery  has  dignity  up- 
on all  occafions.  It  is  indeed  a  dignity  of  the  dark  and 
awful  kind;  but  this  is  proper:  becaufe  coincident 
with  the  ftrain  and  fpirit  of  the  poetry.  A  light  and 
gay  mythology,  like  Homer's,  would  have  been  per- 
feclly  uniuitable  to  the  fubjecls  on  which  Oflian's  ge- 
nius was.  employed.  But  though  his  machinery  be  al- 
ways folemn,  it  is  not,  however,  always  dreary  or  dif- 
mal;  it  is  enlivened,  as  much  as  the  fubject  would  per- 
mit, by  thofe  pleafant  and  beautiful  appearances,  which 
he  fometimes  introduces,  of  the  fpirits  of  the  hill,  'i  he  fe 
are  gentle  fpirits;  defcending  on  fun-beams;  fair-mov- 
ing on  the  plain;  their  forms  white  and  bright;  their 
voices  fweet;  and  their  yifits  to  men  propitious.  The 
greateft  praife  that  can  be  given,  to  the  beauty  of  a  liv- 
ing woman,  is  to  fay,  "  She  is  fair  as  the  ghoft  of  the 
'*  hill;  when  it  moves  in  a  fun-beam  at  neon,  over  the 
<l  filence  of  Morven." — "  The  hunter  fhall  hear  my 
"  voice  from  his  booth.  He  ihall  fear,  but  love  my 
"  voice.  For  fweet  lhall  my  voice  be  for  my  friends; 
"  for  pk-afant  were  they  to  me." 

Befides  ghofts,  or  the  fpirits  of  departed  men,  we 
find  in  Ofiian  fome  inftances  of  other  kinds  of  machin- 
ery. Spirits  of  a  fuperior  nature  to  ghofts  are  fome- 
times alluded  to,  which  have  power  to  embroil  the  deep; 
to  call  forth  winds  and  ftorms,  and  to  pour  them  on  the 
land  of  the  flranger  j  to  overturn  foreits,  and  to  fend 
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death  among  the  people.     We  have  prodigies  too;  a 
fhower  of  blood;  and  when  fome  difaiter  is  befalling 
ar  a  diflance,  the  found  of  death  heard  on  the  firings 
of  Offian's  harp:  all  perfectly  eonfonant,  not  only  to 
the  peculiar  ideas  of  northern  nations,  but  to  the  gene- 
ral current  of  a  fuperftitious  imagination,  in  all  coun- 
tries.    The  defcription  of  Fiugal's  airy  hall,  in  the  po- 
em called  Berrathon,  and  of  die  afcent  of  Malvina  into 
it,  deferves  particular  notice,  as  remarkably  noble  and 
magnificent.     But  above  all,  the  engagement  of  Fingal 
with  the  fpirit  of  Loda,  in  Carrie -thura,  cannot  be  men- 
tioned without  admiration.     I  forbear  tranferibing  the 
pafilige,  as  it  muft  have  drawn  the  attention  of  every 
one  who  has  read  the  works  of  Offian.     The  undaunt- 
ed courage  of  Fingal,  oppofed  to  all  the  terrors  of  the 
Scandinavian  god;  the  appearance  and  the  fpeech  of 
that  awful  fpirit;  the  wound  which  he  receives,  and 
the  fhriek  which  he  fends  forth,  as  rolled  into  himfelf, 
"  he  rofe  upon  the  wind;"  are  full  of  the  molt  amaz- 
ing and  terrible  majefty.     I  know  no  paffage  more  fu- 
blime  in  the  writings  of  any  uninfpired  author.     The 
fiction  is  calculated  to  aggrandize  the  hero;  which  it 
does  to  a  high  degree;  nor  is  it  fo  unnatural  or  wild  a 
fiction,  as  might  at  firft  be  thought.     According  to  the 
notions  of  thofe  times,  fupernatural  beings  were  mate- 
rial, and  confequently  vulnerable.     The  fpirit  of  Loda 
was  not  acknowledged  as  a  deity  by  Fingal;  he  did  not 
worfhip  at  the  ftone  of  his  power;  he  plainly  confidered 
him  as  the  god  of  his  enemies  only;  as  a  local  deity, 
v/hofe  dominion  extended  no  farther  than  to  the  re- 
gions where  he  was  worshipped;  who  had,  therefore, 
no  title  to  threaten  him,  and  no  claim  to  his  fubmifiion. 
We  know  there  are  poetical  precedents  of  great  autho- 
rity, for  ficlions  fully  as  extravagant;  and  if  Homer  be 
forgiven  for  making  Diomed  attack  and  wound  in  bat- 
tle, the  gods  whom  that  chief  himfelf  worfhipped,  Of- 
fian furely  is  pardonable  for  making  his  hero  fuperior 
to  the  god  of  a  foreign  territory  *. 

*  Tie  icece  01  this  encounter  of  Fingal  v.  ith  the  fpirit  of  loda  is  laid  in  Ini. 

i  a 
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Notwithftarrding  the  poetical  advantages  which  I 
have  afcribed  to  Offian's  machinery,  I  acknowledge  it 
would  have  been  much  more  beautiful  and  perfect,  had 
the  author  difcovert-d  fome  knowledge  of  a  fupreme 
Being.  Although  his  nience  on  this  head  has  been  ac- 
counted for  by  the  learned  and  ingenious  translator  in  a 
very  probable  manner,  yet  ftill  it  muft  be  held  a  confi- 
derable  difadvantage  to  the  poetry.  For  the  moft  au- 
guft  and  lofty  ideas  that  can  embellifh  poetry  are  de- 
rived from  the  belief  of  a  divine  adminiftvaticn  of  the 
univerfe:  And  hence  the  invocation  of  a  fupreme  Be- 
ing, or  at  leaft  of  fome  fuperior  powers  who  are  con- 
ceived as  prefiding  over  human  affairs,  the  folemnities 
of  religious  worfhip,  prayers  preferred,  and  affiftance 
implored  on  critical  occafions,  appear  with  great  dig- 
nity in  the  works  of  almoft  all  poets  as  chief  ornaments 
of  their  compofitions.  The  abfence  of  all  fuch  religi- 
ous ideas  from  Oman's  poetry,  is  a  fenfible  blank  in  it: 
the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  we  can  eafily  imagine 
what  an  illuftrious  figure  they  would  have  made  under 
the  management  of  fuch  a  genius  as  his;  and  how 
finely  they  would  have  been  adapted  to  many  fitua- 
tions  which  occur  in  his  works. 

After  fo  particular  an  examination  of  Fingal,  it  were 
needlefs  to  enter  into  as  full  a  difcuffion  of  the  conducl 
of  Temora,  the  other  epic  poem.  Many  of  the  fame 
obfervations,  efpecially  with  regard  to  the  great  cha- 
radleriftics  of  heroic  poetry,  apply  to  both.     The  high 
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merit,  however,  of  Temora,  requires  that  we  fhould 
not  pafs  it  by  without  fome  remarks. 

The  fcene  of  Temora,  as  of  Fingal,  is  laid  in  Ireland; 
and  the  action  is  of  a  pcflerior  date.  The  fubject  is, 
.i;i  expedition  of  the  hero,  to  dethrone  and  puniih  a 
bloody  ufurper,  and  to  reflore  the  poffeffion  of  the  king- 
dom to  the  pofterity  of  the  lawful  prince:  an  under- 
taking worthy  of  the  juttice  and  heroifm  of  the  great 
Fingal.  The  action  is  one,  and  complete.  The  poem 
opens  with  the  defcent  of  Fingal  on  the  coaft,  and  the 
confutation  held  among  the  chiefs  of  the  enemy.  The 
i  :■  of  tlie   young  prince  Cormac,  which  was  the 

caiife  of  the  war,  being  antecedent  to  the  epic  action, 
is  introduced  with  great  propriety  as  an  epifode  in  the 
firfi  book.  In  the  progrefe  of  the  poem,  three  battles 
are  defcribedj  which  rife  in  their  importance  above  one 
another;  the  fuccefs  is  various,  and  the  iflue  for  fome 
tune  doubtful;  till  at  laft,  Fingal  brought  into  diftrefs, 
by  the  wound  of  his  great  general  Gaul,  and  the  death 
of  his  fon  Fillan,  affumes  the  command  himfelf,  and 
having  (lain  the  Irifh  king  in  fingle  combat,  reftores  the 
rightful  heir  to  his  throne. 

Temora  has,  perhaps,  lefs  fire  than  the  other  epic  po- 
em ;  but  in  return  it  has  more  variety,  more  tender- 
nefs,  and  more  magnificence.  The  reigning  idea  lb 
often  prefented  to  us  of  "  Fingal  in  die  laft  of  his 
fields,"  is  venerable  and  affecting;  nor  could  any  more 
noble  conclufion  be  thought  of,  than  thr  aged  hero,  af- 
ter fo  many  fuccefsful  atchieyem  nts,  taking  his  leave 
of  battles,  and  with  all  the  folemnities  of  thofe  times, 
refigniag  his  fpear  to  his  fon.  The  events  are  lefs 
crowded  in  Temora  than  in  Fingal;  action^  and  cha- 
racters are  more  pai  ticularly  difplayed;  we  are  let  into 
the  tranfaetions  of  both  hofts;  and  informed  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  night  as  well  as  of  the  day.  The  ftiil 
pathetic  and  the  romantic  fcenery  of  feveral  of  the 
night  adventures,  fo  remarkably  fuited  to  Offian's  geni- 
us, occafion  a  fine  diverfity  in  the.  poem';  and  are  hap- 
pily contrufted  with  the  military  operations  of  the  day. 
i  3 
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In  moft  of  our  author's  poems,  the  horrors  of  war 
are  foftened  by  intermixed  fcenes  of  love  and  friend- 
fhip.  In  Fingal,  thefe  are  introduced  as  epifodes;  in 
Temora,  we  have  an  incident  ox  this  nature  wrought 
into  the  body  of  the  piece;  in  the  adventure  of  Cath- 
mor  and  Sui-malla.  This  forms  one  of  the  moft  con- 
fpicuous  beauties  of  that  poem.  The  diftrefs  of  Sul- 
malla,  difguifed  and  unknown  among  flrangers,  her 
tender  and  anxious  concern  for  the  fafety  of  Cathmor, 
her  dream,  and  her  melting  remembrance  of  the  land 
of  her  fathers;  Cathmor's  emotion  when  he  firft  dif- 
covers  her,  his  ftruggles  to  conceal  and  fupprds  his 
pafiion,  left  it  fhould  unman  him  in  the  midft  of  war, 
though  "  his  foul  poured  forth  in  fecret,  when  he  be- 
"  held  her  fearful  eye;"  and  the  Iaft  interview  be- 
tween them,  when  overcome  by  her  tendernefs,  he 
lets  her  know  he  Irad  difcovered  her,,  and  confeffes  his 
pafiion;  are  all  wrought  up  with  the  moft  exquifite 
fenfibility  and  delicacy. 

Befides  the  characters  which  appeared  in  Finga1,  fe- 
veral  new  ones  are  here  introduced:  and  though,  as 
they  are  all  the  characters  of  warriors,  bravery  is  the 
predominant. feature,  they  are  neverthelefs  diverfified 
in  a  fenfible  and  ftriking  manner.  Foidath,  for  in? 
fiance,  the.  general  of  Cathmc^,  exhibits  the  perfect 
picture  of  a  favage  chieftain:  Bold,  and  daring,  but 
prefumptuous,  cruel,  and  overbearing.  He  is  diftin- 
guifhed,  on  his  iirft  appearance,  as  the  friend  of  the  ty- 
rant Cairhar;  "  His  ftride  is  haughty;  his  r< 
*'  rolls  in  v. 'rath,"  In  his  perfon  and  whole  deport- 
ment, he  is  contrafted  with  the  mild  and  wife  Hi 
another  leader  of  the  fame  army*  on  whofe  humanity 
and  gentlenefs  he  looks  with  great  contempt.  He  pro- 
fefledly  delights  in  ftrife  and  blood.  He  infults  over 
the  fallen.  He  is  imperious  in  his  counfels,  and  fa  clicks 
when  they  are  not  followed.  He  is  unrelenting  in  all 
his  fchemes  of  revenge,  even  to  the  length  of  denying 
the  funeral  fong  to  the  dead;  which,  from  the  injury 
thereby  done  to  their  ghofts,  was  in  thofc  days  con- 
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fidered  as  the  greateft  barbarity.  Fierce  to  the  Iaft,  he 
comforts  himfelf  in  his  dying  moments  with  thinking 
that  his  ghoft  fhall  often  leave  its  blaft  to  rejoice  over 
the  graves  of  thofe  he  had  (lain.  Yet  Offian,  ever 
prone  to  the  pathetic,  has  contrived  to  throw  into  his 
account  of  the  death,  even  of  this  man,  fome  tender 
circumftances;  by  the  moving  defcription  of  his  daugh- 
ter Dardu-lena,  the  laft  of  his  race. 

The  character  of  Foldath  tends  much  to  exalt  that 
of  Cathmor,  the  chief  commander,  which  is  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  molt  humane  virtues.  He  abl 
fraud  and  cruelty,  is  famous  for  his  hofpitality  to 
firangers;  open  to  every  generous  fentiment,  and  to 
every  foft  and  companionate  feeling.  He  is  fo  ami- 
able as  to  divide  the  reader's  attachment  between  him 
and  the  hero  of  the  poem;  though  our  author  has  art- 
tanaged  it  fo,  as  to  make  Cathmor  himfelf  indi- 
rectly acknowledge  Fingal's  fuperiority,  and  to  appear 
trhat  apprehenfive  of  the  event,  after  the  death  of 
Fiilan,  which  he  knew  would  call  forth  Fingal  in  all  his 
might.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  although  Ofiian 
has  introduced  into  his  poems  three  complete  heroes, 
Cuchuilin,  Cathmor,  and  Fingal,  he  has,  however,  :  n- 
fibly  diftinguifhed  each  of  their  characters.  Cuchuilin 
is  particularly  honourable;  Cathmor  particularly  ami- 
able; Fingal  wife  and  great,  retaining  an  afcendant  pe- 
culiar to  himfelf  in  whatever  light  he  is  viewed. 

But  the  favourite  figure  in  Temora,  and  the  one 
moll  highly  finifhed,  is  Fiilan.  His  character  is  of  that 
fort,  for  which  Offian  fhews  a  particular  fondnefs;  an 
eager,  fervent  young  warrior,  fired  with  all  the  impa- 
tient enthufiafm  for  military  glory,  peculiar  to  that 
time  of  life.  He  had  f-cetched  this  in  the  defcription  of 
his  own  fon  Ofcar;  but  as  he  has  extended  it  more 
fully  in  Fiilan,  and  as  the  character  is  fo  confonant  to 
the  epic  ftrain,  though,  fo  far  as  I  remember,  net 
placed  in  fuch  a  conspicuous  light  by  any  other  epic 
poet,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  attend  a  little  to  OiTian's 
management  of  it  in  this  iuftance.- 
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Flllan  was  the  youngeft  of  all  the  fons  of  Fingal; 
younger,  it  is  plain,  than  his  nephew  Ofcar,  by  whofe 
fame  and  great  deeds  in  war  we  may  naturally  fup- 
pofe  his  ambition  to  have  been  highly  Simulated. — 
Withal,  as  he  is  younger,  he  is  defcribed  as  more  rafh. 
and  fiery.  His  firft  appearance  is  foon  after  Ofcar's 
death,  when  he  was  employed  to  watch  the  motions  of 
the  foe  by  night.  In  a  converfation  with  his  brother 
Oman,  on  that  oceafion,  we  learn  that  it  was  not  long 
fince  he  began  to  lift  the  fpear.  "  Few  are  the  marks 
"  of  my  fword  in  battle;  but  my  foul  is  fire."  He  is 
with  fome  difficulty  reflrained  by  Oflian  from  going  to 
attack  the  enemy;  and  complains  to  him,  that  his  fa- 
ther had  never  allowed  him  any  opportunity  of  figna- 
lizing  his  valour.  "  The  king  hath  not  remarked  my 
"  fword;  I  go  forth  with  the  crowd;  I  return  withr 
"  out  my  fame."  Soon  after,  when  Fingal,  according 
to  cuftora,  was  to  appoint  one  of  his  chiefs  to  com- 
mand the  army,  and  each  was  (landing  forth,  and  put- 
ting in  his  claim  to  this  honour,  Fillan  is  prefented  in 
the  following  molt  piclurefque  and  natural  attitude. 
"  On  his  fpear  flood  the  fon  of  Clatho,  in  the  wander- 
"  ing  of  his  locks.  Thrice  he  raifed  his  eyes  to  Fin* 
"  gal;  his  voice  thrice  failed  him  as  he  fpoke.  Fillan 
'*  could  not  boafl  of  battles ;  at  once  he  ftrode  away. 
"  Bent  over  a  dtflant  ilream  he  Hood;  the  tear  hung 
"  in  his  eye.  He  flruck,  at  times,  the  thiftle's  head 
"  with  his  inverted  fpear."  No  lefs  natural  and  beau- 
tiful is  the  defcription  of  FingaFs  paternal  emotion 
on  this  oceafion.  '«  Nor  is  he  unfeen  of  Fingal.  Side- 
"  long  he  beheld  his  fon.  He  beheld  him  with  burfi- 
"  ing  joy.  He  hid  the  big  tear  with  his  locks,  and 
(t  turned  amidft  his  crowded  foul."  The  command, 
for  that  day,  being  given  to  Gaul,  Fillan  rufhes 
amidft  the  thickeft  of  the  foe,  faves  Gaul's  life,  who  is 
wounded  by  a  random  arrow,  and  diftinguifhes  him- 
felf  fo  in  battle,  that  "  the  days  of  old  return  on  Fin- 
"  gal's  mind,  as  lie  beholds  the  renown  of  his  ion* 
:  ;  fim  rejoices  ipora  the  cloud,  qver  the  tree  his 
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w  beams  have  raifed,  whilft  it  fhakes  its  lonely  head  en 
"the  heath,  fo  joyful  is  the  king  over  Fillan."  Se- 
date, however,  and  wife,  he  mixes  the  praife  which  he 
bellows  on  him  with  fome  reprehenlion  of  his  raihnefs, 
**  My  fon,  I  faw  thy  deeds,  and  my  foul  was  glad. 
"  Thou  art  brave,  fon  of  Clatho,  but  headlong  in  the 
"  flrife.  So  did  not  Fingal  advance,  though  he  never 
"  feared  a  foe.  Let  thy  people  be  a  ridge  behind  thee; 
"  they  are  thy  ftrength  in  the  field.  Then  faalt  thou 
"  be  long  renowned,  and  behold  the  tombs  of  thy  fa- 
"  thers." 

On  the  next  day,  the  greateft  and  the  laft  of  Fillan's 
life,  the  charge  is  committed  to  him  of  leading  on  the 
hoft  to  battle.  Fingal's  fpeech  to  his  troops  on  this  oc- 
cafion  is  full  of  noble  fentiment;  and  where  he  re- 
commends his  fon  to  their  care,  extremely  touching. 
"A  young  beam  is  before  you;  few  are  his  fteps  to 
"  war.  They  are  few,  but  he  is  valiant;  defend  my 
"  dark -haired  fon.  Bring  him  back  with  joy;  here- 
"  after  he  may  ftand  alone.  His  form  is  like  his  fa- 
"  ther's;  his  foul  is  a  flame  of  their  Pre.*'  When  the  bat- 
tle begins,  the  poet  puts  forth  his  ftrength  to  defcribe 
the  exploits  of  the  young  hero;  who,  at  laft,  encoun- 
tering and  killing  with  his  own  hand  Foldath,  the  op- 
pofite  general,  attains  the  pinnacle  of  glory.  In  what 
fellows,  when  the  fate  of  Fillan  is  drawing  near,  Ofii- 
an,  if  any  where,  excels  himfelf.  Foldath  being  flain, 
and  a  general  rout  begun,  there  was  no  refource  left  to 
the  enemy  but  in  the  great  Cathmor  himfelf,  who  in 
this  extremity  defcends  from  the  hill,  where,  according 
to  the  cufiom  of  thofe  princes,  he  furveyed  the  battle. 
Obferve  how  this  critical  event  is  wrought  up  by  the 
poet.  "  Wide  fpreading  over  echoing  Lubar,  the 
"  flight  of  Bolga  is  rolled  along.  Fillan  hung  for- 
"  ward  on  their  fteps ;  and  ftrewed  the  heath  Math 
"  dead.  Fingal  rejoiced  over  his  fon.  Blue-lhielded 
"  Cathmor  rofe.  Son  of  Alpin,  bring  the  harp!  Give 
"  Fijian's  praife  to  the  wind;  raife  high  his  praife  in 
u  my  hall,  while  yet  he  mines  in  war.     Leave,  blue- 
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"  eyed  Clatho!  leave  thy  hall!  behold  that  early  beam 
"  of  thine !  The  hoft  is  withered  in  its  courfe.  No 
"  farther  look — it  is  dark — light-trembling  from  the 
"  harp,  ftrike,  virgins!  ftrike  the  found."  The  fud- 
den  interruption,  and  fufpenft  of  the  narration  on 
Cathmor's  riling  from  his  hill,  the  abrupt  burfting  in- 
to the  praife  of  Fillan,  and  the  paffionate  apoftrophe 
to  his  mother  Clatho,  are  admirable  efforts  of  poetical 
art,  in  order  to  intereft  us  in  Fillan's  danger;  and  the 
whole  is  heightened  by  the  immediately  following 
fimile,  one  of  the  moil;  magnificent  and  fublime  that  is 
to  be  met  with  in  any  poet,  and  which  if  it  had  been 
found  in  Homer,  would  have  been  the  frequent  fubjeet 
of  admiration  to  critics;  "  Fillan  is  like  a  fpirit  of 
"  heaven,  that  defcends  from  the  fkirt  of  his  blaff. 
"  The  troubled  ocean  feels  his  fteps,  as  he  flrides  from 
"  wave  to  wave.  His  path  kindles  behind  him;  iflands 
"  ihake  their  heads  on  the  heaving  feas." 

But  the  poet's  art  is  not  yet  exhaufted.  The  fall  of 
this  noble  young  warrior,  or  in  Offian's  flyle,  the  ex- 
tinction of  this  beam  of  heaven,  could  not  be  rendered 
too  interefling  and  affecting.  Our  attention  is  natural- 
ly drawn  towards  Fingal.  He  beholds  from  his  hill  the 
rifing  of  Cathmor,  and  the  danger  of  his  fon.  But 
what  fhall  he  do?  "  Shall  Fingal  rife  to  his  aid,  and 
"  take  the  fword  of  Luno  ?  What  then  mould  become 
"  of  thy  fame,  fon  of  white  bofom'd  Clatho?  Turn 
"  not  thine  eyes  from  Fingal,  daughter  of  Iniftore!  I 
"  fhall  not  quench  thy  early  beam.  No  cloud  of  mine 
"  fhall  rife,  my  fon,  upon  thy  foul  of  fire."  Strug- 
gling between  concern  for  the  fame,  and  fear  for  the 
lafety  of  his  fon,  he  withdraws  from  the  fight  of  the 
engagement;  and  dilpatches  Oman  in  hafte  to  the 
field,  with  this  affectionate  and  delicate  injunction. — > 
"  Father  of  Ofcar!"  addreffing  him  by  a  title  which 
on  this  occafion  has  the  higheft  propriety,  "  Father  of 
"  Ofcar!  lift  the  fpear;  defend  the  young  in  arms. 
"  But  conceal  thy  fteps  from  Fillan's  eyes:  He  mufl 
"  not  know  that  I  doubt  his  fteel,"     Offian   arrived 
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too  late.     But  unwilling  to  defcribe  Fillan  vanquilhed, 

the  poet  fuppreffes  all  the  circumftances  of  the  combat 
with  Cathmor;  and  only  fhews  us  the  dying  hero.  We 
fee  him  animated  to  the  end  with  the  lame  martial  and 
ardent  fpirit;  breathing  his  laft  in  bitter  regret  for  be- 
ing fo  early  cut  off  from  the  field  of  glory.  "  Offian, 
"  lay  me  in  that  hollow  rock.  Raife  no  ftone  above 
"  me;  left  one  fhould  afk  about  my  fame.  I  am  fal- 
"  len  in  the  firft  of  my  fields;  fallen  without  renown. 
"  Let  thy  voice  alone,  fend  joy  to  my  flying  foul.  Why 
il  fhould  the  bard  know  where  dwells  the  early-fallen 
"  Fillan  r"  He  who  after  tracing  the  circumftances  of 
this  ftory,  fhall  deny  that  our  bard  is  poffefled  of  high 
fentiment  and  high  art,  muft  be  ftrangely  prejudiced 
indeed.  Let  him  read  the  ftory  of  Pallas  in  Virgil, 
which  is  of  a  fimilar  kind;  and  after  all  the  praife  he 
may  juftly  beftow  on  the  elegant  and  finifhed  defcrip- 
tion  of  that  amiable  author,  let  him  fay,  which  of  the 
two  poets  unfold  moft  of  the  human  foul.  I  wave 
infilling  on  any  more  of  the  particulars  in  Temora; 
as  my  aim  is  rather  to  lead  the  reader  into  the  genius 
and  fpirit  of  Oflian's  poetry,  than  to  dwell  on  all  his 
beauties. 

The  judgment  and  art  difcovered  in  conducting 
works  of  fuch  length  as  Fingal  and  Temora,  difiinguifh 
them  from  the  other  poems  in  this  collection.  The 
fmaller  pieces,  however,  contain  particular  beauties  no 
lefs  eminent.  They  are  hiftorical  poems,  generally  ot 
the  elegiac  kind;  and  plainly  difecver  themfelves  to  be 
the  work  of  the  fame  author.  One  confident  face  of 
manners  is  ever)'  where  prefented  to  us;  one  fpirit  of 
poetry  reigns;  the  mafterly  hand  of  Cffian  appears 
throughout;  the  fame  rapid  and  animated  ftyle;  the 
fame  ftrong  colouring  of  imagination,  and  the  fame 
glowing  fenfibility  of  heart.  Bcfides  the  unity  which 
belongs  to  the  compofitions  of  one  man,  there  is  more- 
over a  certain  unity  of  fubject  which  very  happily  con- 
nects all  thefe  poems.  They  form  the  poetical  hiftory  of 
the  age  of  Fingal.  The  fame  race  of  heroes,  whom  we 
had  met  with  in  the  greater  poems,  Cuchullin,  Ofcar, 
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Connal,  and  Gaul,  return  again  upon  the  ftage;  and 
Fingal  himfelf  is  always  the  principal  figure,  prefented 
on  every  occafion,  with  equal  magnificence,  nay,  rifing 
upon  us  to  the  laft.  The  circumitances  of  Oflian's  old 
age  and  blindnefs,  his  Surviving  all  his  friends,  and  his 
relating  their  great  exploits  to  Malvina,  the  fpoufe  or 
miuTcis  of  his  beloved  ion  Ofcar,  furnifh  the  fmeft  poe- 
tical iituations  that  fancy  could  deviie  for  that  tender 
pathetic  which  reigns  in  Oflian's  poetry. 

On  each  of  thefe  poems,  there  might  be  room  for  fe- 
parate  obfervations,  with  regard  to  the  conduct  and  dif- 
polition  of  the  incidents,  as  well  as  to  the  beauty  of 
the  descriptions  and  fentiments.  Carthon  is  a  regular 
and  highly  fmifhed  piece.  The  main  ftory  is  very  pro- 
perly introduced  by  Cleffammor's  relation  of  the  adven- 
ture of  his  youth;  and  this  introduction  is  finely  height- 
ened by  Fingal's  fong  of  mourning  over  Moina;  in 
which  Offian  ever  fond  o^i  doing  honour  to  his  father, 
has  contrived  to  diitinguifh  him,  for  being  an  eminent 
poet,  as  well  as  warrior.  Fingal's  fong  upon  this  occa- 
fion, when  "  his  thoufand  bards  leaned  forwards  from 
"  their  feats,  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  king,"  is  inferior 
to  no  paffage  in  the  whole  book:  and  with  great  judg- 
ment put  in  his  mouth,  as  the  ferioufnefs,  no  lefs  than 
the  Sublimity  of  the  ftrain,  is  peculiarly  fuited  to  the  he- 
ro's character.  In  Darthula,  are  aii'embled  almoft  ail 
the  tender  images  that  can  touch  the  heart  of  man; 
friendship,  love,  the  affections  of  parents,  fons,  and  bro- 
thel's, the  diftrefs  of  the  aged,  and  the  unavailing  brave- 
ry of  the  young.  The  beautiful  addrefs  to  the  moon, 
with  which  the  poem  opens,  and  the  traniition  from 
thence  to  the  Subject,  molt  happily  prepare  the  mind 
for  that  train  of  affecting  events  that  is  to  follow.  The 
ftory  is  regular,  dramatic,  interefting  to  the  laft.  He 
who  can  read  it  without  emotion,  may  congratulate 
himfelf,  if  he  pleafes,  upon  being  completely  armed  a- 
gainft  Sympathetic  forrow.  As  Fingal  had  no  occafion 
of  appearing  in  the  action  of  this  poem,  Offian  makes 
a  very  artful  tranfition  from  his  narration,  to  what  was. 
giafi    j*  in  the  halls  of  Sclaia.    The  found  heard  tilery 
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on  the  firings  of  his  harp,  the  concern  winch  Finga! 
fhows  on  hearing  it,  and  the  invocation  of  the  ghofts  cf 
their  fathers,  to  receive  the  heroes  falling  in  a  diflant 
land,  are  introduced  with  great  beauty  of  imagination, 
to  incrcafe  the  folemnity,  and  to  diverfify  the  fcenery  of 
the  poem. 

Carrie -thura  is  full  of  the  moft  fublime  dignity;  and 
has  this  advantage  of  being  more  cheerful  in  the  fub- 
jecr,  and  more  happy  in  the  cataftrophe  than  mofl  of 
the  other  poems:  Though  tempered  at  the  fame  time 
with  cpifories  in  that  ftrain  of  tender  melancholy,  which 
feems  to  have  been  the  great  delight  of  Offian  and  the 
bards  of  his  age.  Lathmon  is  peculiarly  diftinguifhed 
by  high  generality  of  fentiment.  This  is  carried  fo  far, 
particularly  in  the  refufal  of  Gaul,  on  one  fide,  to  take 
the  advantage  of  a  fleeping  foe;  and  of  Lathmon,  en 
the  other,  to  overpower  bv  numbers  the  two  young  war- 
riors, as  to  recal  into  one  s  mind  the  manners  of  chival- 
ry; feme  refemblance  to  which  may  perhaps  be  fug- 
gefted  by  other  incidents  in  this  collection  of  poems. 
Ciuvalrys  however,  took  rife  in  an  age  and  country  too 
remote  from  thofe  of  Offian  to  admit  the  fufpicion  that 
the  one  cculdhave  borrowed  any  thing  frcm  the  ether. 
So  far  as  chivalry  had  any  real  exiftence,  the  fame  mili- 
tary enthufiafm,  which  gave  birth  to  it  in  the  feudal 
times,  might  in  the  days  of  Offian,  that  is,  in  the  infan- 
cy of  a  riling  Hate,  through  the  operation  of  the  fame 
caufe,  very  naturally  produce  effecls  of  the  fame  kind 
on  the  minds  and  manners  of  men.  So  far  as  chivalry 
was  an  ideal  fyftem  exifting  only  in  romance,  it  will 
not  be  thought  furprifing,  when  we  reSecl  on  the  account 
before  given  of  the  Celtic  bards,  that  this  imaginary  re- 
finement of  heroic  manners  fhould  be  found  among 
them,  as  much,  at  leaft,  as  among  the  Trobadores,  or 
ftrolling  Provencal  bards,  in  the  icth  or  nth  century; 
whofe  long?,  it  is  laid,  firft  gave  rife  to  thefe  romantic 
ideas  of  heroifm,  which  for  fo  lcuig  a  time  inchanted 
Europe  *.     Offian' s  heroes  have  all  the  gallantry  ?d\<& 
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generofity  of  thofe  fabulous  knights  without  their  ex- 
travagance; and  his  love  fcenes  have  native  tendernefs, 
without  any  mixture  of  thofe  forced  and  unnatural  con- 
ceits which  abound  in  the  old  romances.  The  adven- 
tures related  by  our  poet  which  refembie  the  moft  thofe 
of  romance,  concern  women  who  follow  their  lovers 
to  war  difguifed  in  the  armour  of  men;  and  thefe  arc 
fo  managed  as  to  produce,  in  the  difcovery,  feveral  of 
the  moft  interefting  fituations:  one  beautiful  inftauce  of 
which  may  be  feeii  in  Carric-thura,  and  another  in  Cal- 
thon  and  Colrnal. 

Oithona  prefents  a  fituation  of  a  different  nature.  In 
the  abfence  of  her  lover  Gaul,  file  had  been  carried  off 
and  raviftied  by  Dunrommath.  Gaul  difcovers  the 
place  where  fhe  is  kept  concealed,  and  comes  to  revenge 
her.  The  meeting  of  the  two  lovers,  the  fentiments 
and  the  behaviour  of  Oithona  on  that  occafion,  are  de- 
icribed  with  fuch  tender  and  exquifite  propriety,  as  does 
the  greateft  honour  both  to  the  art  and  to  the  delicacy 
of  our  author;  and  would  have  been  admired  in  any 
poet  of  the  inoft  refined  age.  The  conduct  of  Croma 
muft  ftrike  every  reader  as  remarkably  judicious  and 
beautiful.  We  are  to  be  prepared  for  the  death  of 
Malvina,  which  is  related  in  the  fucceeding  poem.  Sh- 
is therefore  introduced  in  perfon ;  "  fhe  has  heard  a 
"  voice  in  a  dream;  flie  feels  the  fluttering  of  her  foul;" 
and  in  a  moft  moving  lamentation  addretfTed  to  her  be- 
loved Ofcar,  flie  lings  her  own  death  fong.  Nothing 
could  he  calculated  with  more  art  to  footh  and  comfort 
her,  than  the  ftory  which  Oman  relates.  In  the  young 
and  brave  Fovar-gormo,  another  Ofcar  is  introduced; 
his  praifes  are  fung;  and  the  happinefs  is  fet  be  J 
of  thofe  who  die  in  their  youth,  "  when  their  renown  is 
"  around  them;  before  the  feeble  behold  them  in  the 
"  hall,  and  fmile  at  their  trembling  hands." 

But  no  where  does  Offian's  genius  appear  to  greater 
advantage,  than  in  Berrathon,  which  is  reckoned  the 
conclufion  of  his  fongs,  "  The  bit  found  of  the  Voice 
«  of  Cona.;; 
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Qi.aiis  o!or  noto  Fofiturus  littore  vitam, 

,  et  mx-ft:s  molcens  confei.tibus  auras 
Pr.cfaijO  tjua:ritur  v-iiienlia  funcra  cantu. 

The  whole  train  of  ideas  is  admirably  fuited  to  the 
ftibject.  Ever)'  thing  is  full  of  that  invisible  world,  in- 
to which  the  aged  bard  believes  himfelf  now  ready  to 
enter.  The  airy  hall  of  Fingal  prefents  itfelf  to  his 
view;  "  he  fees  the  cloud  that  fhall  receive  his  ghoff  ; 
M  he  beholds  the  mift  that  (hall  form  his  robe  when  he 
its  on  his  hill;"  and  all  the  natural  objects  a- 
round  him  feem  to  cany  the  prefages  of  death.  "  The 
"  thiftle  f!iakes  its  beard  to  the  wind.  The  flower  hangs 
u  its  heavy  head — it  feems  to  fay,  I  am  covered  with 
"  the  drops  of  heaven;  the  time  of  my  departure  is  near, 
«*  and  the  blaft  that  fhall  fcatter  my  leaves."  Malvi- 
na's  death  is  hinted  to  him  in  the  moft  delicate  manner 
by  the  fon  of  Alpin.  His  lamentation  over  her,  her 
apotheofis,  or  afcent  to  the  habitation  of  heroes,  and 
the  introduction  to  the  ftory  which  follows  from  the 
mention  which  Offian  fuppofes  the  father  of  Malvina  to 
make  of  him  in  the  hall  of  Fingal,  are  all  in  the  higheft 
fpirit  of  poetry.  "  And  doft  thou  remember  Offian,  O 
"  Tcfcar,  fon  of  Conloch?  The  battles  of  our  youth 
"  were  many;  our  fwords  went  together  to  the  field." 
Nothing  could  be  more  proper  than  to  end  his  fongs 
with  recording  an  exploit  of  the  father  of  that  Malvina, 
of  whom  his  heart  was  new  fo  full;  and  who,  from 
firft  to  laft,  had  been  fuch  a  favourite  object  through- 
out all  his  poems. 

The  fcene  of  moft  of  Ofiian's  poems  is  laid  in  Scot- 
land, or  in  the  coaft  of  Ireland  oppofite  to  the  territo- 
ries of  Fingal.  When  the  fcene  is  in  Ireland,  we  per- 
ceive no  change  of  manners  from  thofe  of  Ofiian's  na- 
tive country.  For  as  Ireland  was  undoubtedly  peopled 
with  Celtic  tribes,  the  language,  cuftoms,  and  religion 
of  both  nations  were  the  lame.  They  had  been  fepa- 
rated  from  one  another  by  migration,  only  a  few  gene- 
rations, as  it  fhould  feem,  before  our  poet's  age;  and 
-  till  maintained  a  clofe  and  frequent  inter 
kz 
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But  when  the  poet  relates  the  expeditions  of  any  of  his 
heroes  to  the  Scandinavian  coaft,  or  to  the  iflands  of 
Orkney,  which  were  then  part  of  the  Scandinavian  ter- 
ritory, as  he  does  in  Carric-thura,  Sul-malla  of  Lumon, 
and  Cath-loda,  the  cafe  is  quite  altered.  Thofe  coun- 
tries were  inhabited  by  nations  of  the  Teutonic  defceirt, 
who  in  their  manners  and  religious  rites  differed  widely 
from  the  Celtae;  and  it  is  curious  and  remarkable,  to 
find  this  difference  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  poems  of 
Oman.  His  defcriptions  bear  the  native  marks  of  one 
who  was  prefent  in  the  expeditions  which  he  relates, 
and  who  defcribes  what  he  had  feen  with  his  own  eyes. 
No  fooner  are  we  carried  to  Lochlin,  or  the  iflands  of 
Iniflore,  than  we  perceive  that  we  are  in  a  foreign  re- 
gion. New  objects  begin  to  appear.  We  meet  every 
where  with  the  ftones  and  circles  of  Loda,  that  is, 
Odin,  the  great  Scandinavian  deity.  We  meet  with 
the  divinations  and  enchantments,  for  which  it  is  well 
known  thofe  northern  nations  were  early  famous. 
"  There  mixed  with  the  murmur  of  waters,  rofe  the 
"  voice  of  aged  men,  who  called  the  forms  of  night  to 
"  aid  them  in  their  war;"  whilft  the  Caledonian  chiefs 
who  afiifted  them,  are  defcribed  as  landing  at  a  diflance, 
heedleis  of  their  rites.  That  ferocity  of  manners  which 
diftinguifhed  thofe  nations,  alfo  becomes  confpicuous. 
In  the  combats  of  their  chiefs  there  is  a  peculiar  lavage- 
nefs;  even  their  women  are  bloody  and  fierce.  The 
fpirit,  and  the  very  ideas  of  Regner  Lodbrog,  that 
northern  fcalder,  whom  I  formerly  quoted,  occur  to  us 
again.  "  The  hawks,"  Offian  makes  one  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian chiefs  fay,  "  rufh  from  all  their  winds:  they 
"  are  wont  to  trace  my  courfe.  We  rejoiced  three  days 
"  above  the  dead,  and  called  the  hawks  of  heaven. 
"  They  came  from  all  their  winds,  to  feaft  on  the  foes 
"  of  Annir." 

Difmifiing  now  the  feparate  confederation  of  any  of 
our  author's  works,  I  proceed  to  make  fome  obferva- 
tions  on  his  manner  of  writing,  under  the  general  heads 
of  Defcription,  Imagery,  and  Sentiment. 

A  poet  of  original  genius  is  always  diftinguifhed  by 
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A  for  defcription*.     A  fecond  rare  writer  dis- 
cerns nothing  new  or  peculiar  in  the  object  he 

.     His  conceptions  of  it  are  vague  and  loofe; 
his  expreffions  feeble;  and  of  courfe  the  object  is  pre- 
.  to  us  indiftinctly  and  as  through  a  cloud.     But 
a  true  poet  makes  us  imagine  that  we  fee  it  before  o-ir 
■  catches  the  diftinguifhing  features;  he  gives 
ir  the  colours  of  life  and  reality;  he  placed  it  in  fuch  a 
could  copy  after  him.     This  hap- 
Ut  is    chiefly  owing   to    a   lively   imagination, 
which  firft  receives  a  ftrong  impreffion  of  the  object; 
and  then,  by  a  proper  felection  of  capita!  pi£urefque 
yed  in  defcribing  it,  tranfmits  that 
ion  in  its  full  force  to  the  imaginations  of  others. 
That  Oifian  pofiefies  this  defcriptive  power  in  a  high 
,  we  have  a  clear  pi  oof  from  the  effect  which 
s  produce  upon  the  imaginations  of  thofe 
who  read  him  with  any  degree  of  attention  and  tafte. 
Few  poets  are  more  interefting.     We  contract  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  his  principal  heroes.   The  cha- 
racters, the  manners,  the  face  of  the  country,  become 
familiar;  we  even  think  we  could  draw  the  figure  of 
fts:  In  a  word,  whilft  reading  him  we  are  trans- 
ported as  into  a  new  region,  and  dwelling  among  his 
objects  as  if  they  were  all  real. 

It  were  eafy  to  point  out  feveral  inf  ances  of  exqumte 
works  of  our  author.  Such,  for  in  ft  a  ice, 
as  the  fcenery  -with  which  Temora  opens,  and  the  at- 
titude in  which  Cairbar  is  there  prefented  to  us;  the 
tion  of  the  young  prince  Cormac,  in  the  fame 
and  the  ruins  of  Balclutha  in  Carthon.   "  I  have 
ha,  but  they  were  defolate. 
!:re  had  refounded  in  the  ha"s;  and  the  voice  of 
"  the  people  is  heard  no' more.     The  ftream  of  Clutha 
"  was  removed  from  ics  place  by  the  fall  of  the  walls. 
"  The  thiftle  (hook  there  its  lonely  head:  The  mofa 
'«  whiffled  to  the  wind.     The  fox  looked  out  from  the 
k3 

*  ?'e     •  "    illuftrated  by  LordKaiir.es, 
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"  windows;  the  rank  grafs  of  the  wall  waved  round 
"  his  head.  Defolate  is  the  dwelling  of  Moina;  and 
"  fiience  is  in  the  houfe  of  her  fathers."  Nothing  alfo 
can  be  more  natural  and  lively  than  the  manner  in  which 
Carthon  afterwards  defcribes  how  the  conflagration  o£ 
his  city  affected  him  when  a  child:  "  Have  I  not  feen 
"  the  fallen  Baiclutha?  And  fhall  I  feafl  with  Co 
"  ion?  Comhal!  who  threw  his  , fire  in  the  m 
"  my  father's  hall!  I  was  young,  and  knew  not  the 
"  caufc  why  the  virgins  wept.  The  columns  of  fmoke 
'*  pleafed  mine  eye,  when  they  rofe  above  my  walls:  I 
"  often  looked  back  with  gladnefs,  when  my  frierii;. 
"  fled  above  the  hill.  But  when  the  years  of  my  youth 
'•  came  on,  I  beheld  the  mofs  of  my  fallen  walls.  My 
"  figh  arofe  with  the  morning;  and  my  tears  defcend- 
"  ed  with  night.  Shall  I  not  fight,  I  laid  to  my  foul, 
"  againft  the  children  of  my  foes?  and  I  will  fight,  O 
"  bard!  I  feel  the  ftrength  of  my  foul."  In  the  fame 
poem  the  affembling  of  the  chiefs  round  Fingal,  who  had 
been  warned  of  fome  impending  danger  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  prodigy,  is  defcribed  with  f<>many  piclui  efque 
circumfiances,  that  one  imagines  himfelf  prefertt  in  the 
affembly.  "  The  king  alone  beheld  the  terrible  fight, 
*'  and  he  forefaw  the  death  of  his  people.  He  came  in 
"  fiience  to  Ins  hall  and  took  his  father's  fpear;  the 
"  mail  rattled  on  his  breaft.  The  heroes  rofe  around. 
"  They  looked  in  fiience  on  each  other,  marking  the 
"  eves  of  Fingal.  They  faw  the  battle  in  his  face.  A 
u  thoufand  fhields  are  placed  at  once  on  their  arms; 
"  and  they  drew  a  thoufand  fwords.  The  hall  of  Sel- 
"  ma  brightened  around.  The  clang  of  arms  afcends. 
"  The  gray  dogs  howl  in  their  place.  No  word  is  a- 
"  mong  the  mighty  chiefs.  Each  marked  the  eyes  of 
tl  the  king;  and  half-affumed  his  fpear." 

Jt  has  been  objected  to  Offian,  that  his  defcriptions 

of  military  actions  are  imperfect,  and  much  lefs  diver- 

fified  by  circumfiances  than  thofe  of  Homer.   This  is  in 

•  afure  true.     The  amazing  fertility  of  Homer's, 

in  is  no  where  fo  much  displayed  as  in  the  in-» 
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cidents  of  his  battles,  and  in  the  little  hiftory  pieces  he 
gives  of  the  perfons  (lain.  Nor  indeed  with  regard  to 
the  talent  of  defcription,  can  too  much  be  faid  in  praife 
of  Homer.  Every  thing  is  alive  in  his  writings.  The 
colours  with  which  he  paints  are  thofe  of  nature.  But 
Oman's  genius  was  of  a  different  kind  from  Homer's. 
It  led  him  to  hurry  towards  grand  objects  rather  than 
to  amufe  himfelf  with  particulars  of  lefs  importance. 
He  could  dwell  on  the  death  of  a  favourite  hero:  but 
that  of  a  private  man  feidom  flopped  his  rapid  comic. 
Homer's  genius  was  mr.recomprehenfive  than  Oman's. 
It  included  a  wider  circle  of  objects;  and  could  work 
up  any  incident  into  defcription.  Oman's  was  more 
limited;  but  the  region  within  which  it  chiefly  exerted 
itfelf  was  the  higheft  of  all,  the  region  of  the  pathetic 
and  fublime. 

We  muft  not  imagine,  however,  that  Offian's  battles 
confift  only  of  general  indiftindt  defcription.  Such 
beautiful,  incidents  are  ibmetimes  introduced,  and  the 
circumftances  of  the  perfons  flain  fo  much  diversified, 
as  mow  that  he  could  have  embellifhed  his  military 
fcenes  with  an  abundant  variety  of  particulars,  if  his 
genius  had  led  him  to  dwell  upon  them.  One  man  is 
**  ftretched  in  the  duff,  of  his  native  land;  he  fell,  where 
"  often  he  had  fpread  the  feaft,  and  often  raifed  the 
"  voice  of  the  harp."  The  maid  of.  Iniflore  is  intro- 
in  a  moving  apoftrophe,  as  weeping  for  another; 
and  a  third,  "  as  rolled  in  the  duff  he  lilted  his  faint 
"  eyes  to  the  king,"  is  remembered  and  mourned  by 
Pingal  as  the  friend  of  Agandecca.  The  blood  pouring 
from  the  wound  of  one  who  is  flain  by  night,  is  heard 
"  hiding  on  the  half-extinguifhed  oak,"  which  had 
been  kindled  for  giving  light:  another  climbing  a  tree 
to  efcape  from  his  foe,  is  pierced  by  his  fpear  from  be- 
hind; "  fhrieking,  panting  he  fell:  whilft  mofs  and 
"  withered  branches  purfue  his  fall,  and  ftrew  the  blue 
'*  arms  of  Gaui."  Never  was  a  finer  picture  drawn  of 
the  ardour  of  two  youthful  warriors  than  the  following:. 
"  I  faw  Gaul  in  his  armour,  and  my  foul  was  mixed 
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"  with  his:  For  the  fire  of  the  battle  was  in  his  eyes; 
"  he  looked  to  the  foe  with  joy.  We  fpoke  the  words 
"  of  friendfhip  in  fecret;  and  the  lightning  of  our 
"  fwords  poured  together.  We  drew  them  behind  the 
"  wood,  and  tried  the  ftrength  of  our  arms  on  the 
"  empty  air." 

Of  nan  is  always  concife  in  his  defcriptions,  which 
adds  much  to  their  beauty  and  force.  For  it  is  a  great 
miftake  to  imagine,  that  a  crowd  of  particulars,  or  a 
very  full  and  extended  fi  vie,  is  of  advantage  to  defcrip- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  fuch  a  diffufe  manner  for  the 
moll  part  weakens  it.  Any  one  redundant  circum- 
ftance  is  a  nuifance.  It  encumbers  and  loads  the  fancy, 
and  renders  the  main  image  indiftinft.  "  Obftat,"  as 
Quintilian  fays  with  regard  to  ftyle,  "  quicquid  n 
"  juvat."  To  be  concife  in  defcription,  is  one  thing; 
and  to  be  general,  is  another.  No  defcription  that 
refts  in  generals  can  poml-ly  be  good;  it  can  convey  no 
lively  idea;  for  it  is  of  particulars  only  that  we  have 
a  difiincT:  conception.  But  at  the  fame  time,  no  fhong 
imagination  dwells  long  upon  any  one  particular;  or 
heaps  together  a  rnais  of  trivial  ones.  By  the  happy 
choice  of  feme  one,  or  of  a  few  that  are  the  molt 
finking,  it  prefents  the  image  more  complete,  mows 
us  more  at  one  glance,  than  a  feeble  imagination  is  a- 
ble  to  do,  by  turning  its  object  round  and  round  into 
a  variety  of  lights.  Tacitus  is  cf  all  profe  writers  die 
moll  concife.  He  has  even  a  degree  of  abruptness  re- 
fembling  our  author:  Yet  no  writer  is  more  eminent 
for  lively  defcription.  WheffFingal,  after  having  con- 
quered the  haughty  Swaran,  propofes  to  difmifs  him 
with  honour:  "  Raife  to-morrow  thy  white  fails  to 
"  the  wind,  thou  brother  of  Agandecca!"  he  c 
by  thus  addreffing  his  enemy,  a  ftronger  impreffion  of 
the  emotions  then  palling  within  his  mind,  than  if 
whole  paragraphs  had  been  fpent  in  defcribing  the  con- 
flict between  refentment  againft  Swaran  and  the  ten- 
der remembrance  of  his  ancient  love.  No  amplifica- 
tion is  needed  to  give  us  the  moil  full  idea  of  a  hardy 
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veteran,  after  the  few  following  words:  "  His  fhield  is 
M  marked  with  the  ilrokes  of  battle;  his  red  eye  defpifia 
"  danger."  When  Ofcar,  left  alone,  was  iurrounded 
,  "  he  flood,"  it  is  faid,  "  growing  in  his  place, 
"  like  the  flood  of  the  narrow  vale;"  a  happy  reprefen- 
tation  of  one,  who,  by  daring  intrepidity  in  the  midft 
of  danger,  feems  to  increafe  in  his  appearance,  and  be- 
comes more  formidable  every  moment,  like  the  fudden 
riling  of  the  torrent  hemmed  in  by  the  valley.  And 
the  whole  crowd  of  ideas,  concerning  the  circumftances 
of  domeftic  forrow  occafioned  by  a  young  warrior's  firft 
going  forth  to  battle,  is  poured  upon  the  mind  by  thefe 
words;  "  Calmar  leaned  on  his  father's  fpear:  that 
"  fpear  which  he  brought  from  Lara's  hall,  when  the 
"  foul  of  his  mother  was  fad." 

The  concifenefs  of  Ofhan's  defcriptions  is  the  more 
proper  on  account  of  his  fubjecls.  Defcriptions  of  gay 
and  fmiling  fcenes  may,  without  any  difadvanta^e,  be 
amplified  and  prolonged.  Force  is  not  the  predomi- 
nant quality  expected  in  thefe.  The  defcription  may 
be  weakened  by  being  diffufe,  yet,  notwithftanding,  may 
be  beautiful  (till.  Whereas,  with  refpecl:  to  grand, 
folemn,  and  pathetic  fubjects,  which  are  Offian's  chief 
field,  the  cafe  is  very  different.  In  thefe,  energy  is 
above  all  things  required.  The  imagination  muft  be 
feized  at  once,  or  not  at  all;  and  is  far  more  deeply 
impreffed  by  one  ftrong  and  ardent  image,  than  by  the 
anxious  minutenefs  of  laboured  illuftration. 

But  Oflian's  genius,  though  chiefly  turned  towards 
the  fublime  and  pathetic,  was  not  confined  to  it:  In 
fabjects  alio  of  grace  and  delicacy,  he  difcovers  -the 
hand  of  a  mailer.  Take  for  an  example  the  following 
elegant  defcription  of  Agandecca,  wherein  the  tender- 
nefs  of  Tibuilus  feems  united  with  the  majefty  of  Vir- 
gil. "  The  daughter  of  fnow  overheard,  and  left 
"  the  hall  of  her  fecret  figh.  She  came  in  all  her 
"  beauty;  like  the  moon  from  the  cloud  of  the  eafl. 
"  Lovelinefs  was  around  her  as  light.  Her  fieps  were 
"  like  the  mufic  of  fongs.     She  faw  the  youth  and  lov- 
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"  ed  him.  He  was  the  ftolen  figh  of  her  fouL  Her 
"  bine  eyes  rolled  on  him  in  fecret :  And  fhe  bleft  the 
"  chief  of  Morven."  Several  other  inftanees  might  be 
produced  of  the  feelings  of  love  and  friendship  painted 
by  our  author  with  a  moft  natural  and  happy  delicacy. 

The  fimplicity  of  Offian's  manner  adds  great  beauty 
to  his  defcriptionsj  and  indeed  to  his  whole  poetrv.  We 
meet  with  no  affected  ornaments ;  no  forced  refinement, 
no  marks  either  in  ftyle  or  thought  of  a  ftudied  endea- 
vour to  mine  and  fparkle.  Oman  appears  every  where 
to  be  prompted  by  his  feelings ;  and  to  fpeak  from  the 
abundance  of  his  heart.  I  remember  no  more  than  one 
inftance  of  what  can  be  called  quaint  thought  in  this 
whole  collection  of  his  works.  It  is  in  the  firil  book 
of  Fingal,  where,  from  the  tombs  of  two  lovers,  two 
lonely  yews  are  mentioned  to  have  fprung,  "  whofe 
"  branches  wifhed  to  meet  on  high.'*  This  fympathy 
of  the  trees  with  the  lovers,  may  be  reckoned  to  border 
on  an  Italian  conceit;  and  it  is  fomewhat  curious  to 
find  this  fingle  inftance  of  that  fort  of  wit  in  our  Cekic 
poetry. 

The  "  joy  of  grief,"  is  one  of  Oflian's  remarkable 
expreffions,  feveral  times  repeated.  If  any  one  fhall 
think  that  it  needs  to  be  juftified  by  a  precedent,  he 
may  find  it  twice  ufed  by  Homer;  in  the  Iliad,  when 
Achilles  is  viiited  by  the  ghoft  of  Patroclus ;  and  in 
the  Odyfley,  when  Ulyfles  meets  his  mother  in  the 
fhades.  On  both  thefe  occafions,  the  heroes  melted 
with  tendernefs,  lament  their  net  having  it  in  their 
power  to  throw  their  arms  round  the  ghoft,  "  that  we 
"  mi^ht,"  fay  they,  "  in  a  mutual  embrace,  enjoy  the 
*{  the  delight  of  grief." 

— KgvtgoTo  <riru.v7rwfJ!,i<rO(*  ycno  *. 

But  in  truth  the  exprefhon  ftands  in  need  of  no  de- 
fence from,  authority;  for  it  is  a  natural  and  juft  ex- 
preiiion;  and  conveys  a  clear  idea  of  that  gratification 
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which  a  virtuous  heart  often  feels  in  the  indulgence  of 
a  tender  melancholy.  Offian  makes  a  very  proper  di- 
ftinction  between  this  gratification,  and  the  deftructive 
eflecl  of  overpowering  grief.  "  There  is  a  joy  in  grief, 
"  when  peace  dwells  in  the  breafis  cf  the  fad.  But  for- 
"  row  waftes  the  mournful,  O  daughter  of  Tofcar,  and 
"  their  days  are  few."  To  "  give  the  joy  of  grief," 
generally  fignifies  to  raife  the  firain  of  I 
inufic;  and  finely  characterizes  the  taite  of  Offian's  age 
and  country.  In  thole  days,  when  the  fongs  of  bards 
were  the  great  delight  of  heroes,  the  tragic  muft  was 
held  in  chief  honour;  gallant  actions,  and  virtuous  fuf- 
ferings,  were  the  chofen  theme;  preferable  to  that  light 
and  trifling  ftram  of  poetry  and  mufic,  which  promotes 
light  and  trifling  manners,  and  ferves  to  emafculate  the 
mind.  "  Strike  the  harp  in  my  hall,"  faid  the  great 
Fingal,  in  the  midft  of  youth  and  victory,  "  Strike  the 
"  harp  in  my  hall,  and  let  Fingal  hear  the  foug.  Plea- 
"  fant  is  the  joy  of  grief !  It  is  like  the  fhower  of  ipring, 
"  when  it  ibftens  the  branch  of  the  oak;  and  the  young 
"  leaf  lifts  its  green  head.  Sing  on,  O  bards!  To-mor- 
«*  row  we  lift  the  fail  V 

Perfonal  epithets  have  been  much  ufed  by  all  the 
poets  cf  the  mofi:  ancient  ages:  and  when  well  chofen, 
not  general  and  unmeaning,  they  contribute  not  a  little 
to  render  the  ftyle  defcriptive  and  animated.     Befides 
epithets  founded  on  bodily  diflincrions,  akin  to  many  ^ 
of  Homer's,  we  find  in  Offian,   feveral  which  are  re-  e 
iful   and  poetical.     Such  as,  Ofcar  of  n 
,  Fingalof  the  mildeft  look,  Carril  of  ^ 
imes,  the   mildly  blufhing  Everallin;    Bragela, -n 
■beam  of  Dunfcaich;  a  Culdee,  the  fon 
<  fecret  cell.  ^ 

But  of  all  the  ornaments  employed  in  defcriptive  po-  ie 

mparifons  or  fimilies  are  the  moft  fplendid.  _ 

Thcfe  chiefly  form  what  is  called  the  imagery  of  a  er 

And  as  they  abound  fo  much  in  the  works  of  ,s 
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Oflian,  and  are  commonly  among  the  favourite  paiTages 
of  all  poets,  it  may  be  expected  that  I  mould  be  fome- 
what  particular  in  my  remarks  upon  them. 

A  poetical  fimiie  always  fuppoies  two  objects  brought 
I  together,  between  which  there  is  fome  near  relation  or 
connection  in  the  fancy.     What  that  relation  ought  to 
1  be,  cannot  be  precifely  defined.     For  various,  almoil 
J  numberlels,  are  the  analogies  formed  among  objects,  by 
i  a  fprightly  imagination.     The  relation  of  actual  fimili- 
'  tude,  or  likenefs  of  appearance,  is  far  from  being  the 
t  only  foundation  of  poetical  companion.     Sometimes  a  . 
<  rej'emblance  in  the  effect  produced  by  two  objects,  is 
i  made  the  connecting  principle :    Sometimes,  a  refem- 
\  blance  in  one  diftinguiihing  property  or  circumflance. 
c  Very  often  two  objects  are  brought  together  in  a  fimile, 
1  though  they  referable  one  another,  ftrictly  fpeaking,  in 
"  nothing,  only  becaufe  they  raife  in  the  mind  a  train  of 
ofimilar,  and  what  may  be  called  concordant  ideas;  fo 
othat  the  remembrance  of  the  one,  when  recalled,  ferves 
fito  quicken  and  heighten  the  impreflion  made  by  the 
pother.     Thus,  to  give  an  infrance  from  our  poet,  the 
pleafure  with  which  an  old  man  looks  back  on  the  ex- 
e:ploits  of  his  youth,  has  certainly  no  direct  refemblance 
tlto  the  beauty  of  a  fine  evening;  farther  than  that  both 
rraeree  in  producing  a  certain  calm,  placid  joy.      Yet 
AOfiian  has  founded  upon  this,  one  of  the  moft  beautiful 
tfcomparifons  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  poet.    "  Wilt 
ft"  thou  not  lifien,  ion  of  the  rock,  to  the  fong  of  Offian? 
wf<  My  foul  is  full  of  other  times;  the  joy  of  my  youth 
pc:<  returns.     Thus,  the  fun  appears  in  the  weir,  after 
"  "  the  fleps  of  his  briehtnefs  have  moved  behind  a  florm. 
" '•*  The  green  hills  lift  their  dewy  heads.     The  blue 
,c  flreams  rejoice  in  the  vale.     The  aged  hero  comes 
'  ford;  o-:i  his  ftaff;    and  his  gray  hair  glitters  in  the 
'  beam."     Never  was  there  a  finer  group  of  objects. 
r  .t  raifes  a  ilrong  conception  of  the  old  man's  joy  and 
'lation  of  heart,  by  difplaying  a  fcene,  which  produces 
^r'n  every  fpectator,  a  correfponding  train  of  pleafing  emu- 
ions;  the  declining  fun  locking  forth  in  his  brightnels 
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after  a  ftorm;  the  cheerful  face  of  all  nature;  and  the 
ftill  life  finely  animated  by  the  circumf lance  of  the  aged 
hero,  with  his  ftaff  and  his  gray  locks;  a  circumftance 
both  extremely  piclurefque  in  itfelf,  and  peculiarly 
fuited  to  the  main  object  of  the  companion.  Such  a- 
nalogies  and  affociations  of  ideas  as  thefe,  are  highly 
pleating  to  the  fancy.  They  give  opportunity  for  in- 
troducing many  a  fine  poetical  picture.  They  diver- 
fify  the  fcene;  they  aggrandize  the  fubject;  they  keep 
the  imagination  awake  and  fprightly.  For  as  the  judg- 
ment is  principally  exercifed  in  diftinguifhing  objects, 
and  remarking  the  differences  among  thofe  which  feem 
like;  fo  the  higheft  amufement  of  the  imagination  is  to 
trace  likeneffes  and  agreements  among  thofe  which  feem 
different. 

The  principal  rules  which  refpect  poetical  comparir 
fons,  are,  that  they  be  introduced  on  proper  occafions, 
when  the  mind  is  diipofed  to  relifh  them;  and  not  in 
the  midft  of  fome  fevcre  and  agitating  paffion,  which 
cannot  admit  this  play  of  fancy;  that  they  be  founded 
on  a  refcmblance  neither  too  near  and  obvious,  fo  as  to 
give  little  amufement  to  the  imagination  in  tracing  it, 
nor  too  faint  and  remote,  fo  as  to  be  apprehended  with 
difficulty;  that  they  ft-rve  either  to  illuftrate  the  princi- 
pal ob]ec1,  and  to  render  the  conception  of  it  more  clear 
and  diftinct;  or  at  leaft,  to  heighten  and  embelliih  it, 
by  a  fuitable  affociation  of  images  *. 

F.vc-y  country  has  a  fcenery  peculiar  to  itfelf;  and 
the  imagery  of  a  good  poet  will  exhibit  it.  For  as  he 
copies  alter  nature,  his  aliufions  will  of  courfe  be  taken 
from  thofe  objects  which  he  fees  around  him,  and 
which  have  often  ftruct  his  fancy.  For  this  reafon,  in 
order  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  poetical  imagery, 
we  ought  to  be,  in  fome  meafure,  acquainted  with  the 
natural  hiftory  of  the  country  where  the  fcene  of  the 
poem  is  laid.  The  introduction  of  foreign  images  be- 
trays a  poet,  copying  not  from  nature,  but  from  other 
writers.  Hence  fo  many  lions,  and  tygers,  and  eagles, 
*  s«  Kkmeata  of  ctid^.m,  vol.  3.  <&.  xp. 

Vol.  I,  1 
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and  ferpents,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  fimilies  of  mo- 
dern poets;  as  if  thefe  animals  had  acquired  fome  right 
to  a  place  in  poetical  comparifons  for  ever,  becaufe  em- 
ployed by  ancient  authors.  They  employed  them  with 
propriety,  as  objects  generally  known  in  their  country; 
but  they  are  abfurdly  ufed  for  illuftration  by  us,  who 
know  them  only  at  fecond  hand,  or  by  defcription. 
To  moil  readers  of  modern  poetry,  it  were  more  to  the 
purpofe  to  defcribe  lions  or  tygers  by  fimilies  taken  from 
men,  than  to  compare  men  to  lions.  Oflian  is  very 
correct  in  this  particular.  His  imagery  is,  without  ex- 
ception, copied  from  that  face  of  nature,  which  he  faw 
before  his  eyes;  and  by  coniequence  may  be  expected 
to  be  lively.  We  meet  with  no  Grecian  or  Italian 
fcenery;  but  with  the  mifts,  and  clouds,  and  itorms,  of 
a  northern  mountainous  region. 

No  poet  abounds  more  in  fimilies  than  Oman.  There 
are  in  this  collection  as  many,  at  leaft,  as  in  the  whole 
Iliad  and  Odyfley  of  Komer.  I  am  indeed  inclined  to 
think,  that  the  works  of  both  poets  arc  too  much  crowd- 
ed with  them.  Similies  are  fparkling  ornaments;  and 
like  all  things  that  fparkle,  are  ant  to  dazzle  and  tire  us 
by  their  luilre.  But  if  Oman's  iimilies  be  too  frequent, 
they  have  this  advantage  of  being  commonly  fhorter 
than  Homer's;  they  interrupt  Lis  narration  lefs;  -he 
jufl  glances  afide  to  fome  refembling  object,  and  in- 
ftantly  returns  to  his  former  tract.  Homer's  fimilies 
include  a  wider  range  pf  objects.  But  in  return,  Oflian's 
are,  without  exception,  taken  from  objects  of  dignity, 
which  cannot  be  laid  for  all  thofe  which  Homer  em- 
ploys. The  fun,  the  moon,  and  the  flavs,  clouds  and 
meteors,  lightning  and  thunder,  feaa  and  whales,  rivers, 
torrents,  winds,  icey  rain,  fnow,  dews,  mat,  fire  and 
fmoke,  trees  and  forefts,  heath  and  grafs  and  flowers, 
rocks  and  mountains,  raufic  and  ibngs,  light  and  dark- 
nefs,  fpirits  and  ghofls;  thefe  form  the  circle,  within 
which  Oman's  comparifons  generally  run.  Some,  nos 
many,  are  taken  from  birds  and  beafls ;  as  eagles,  fea- 
fowl,  the  horfe,  the  deer,  and  the  mountain  bee;  and  a 
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very  few  from  fuch  operations  of  art  as  were  then 
known.  Homer  has  diveriified  his  imagery  by  many 
more  allufions  to  the  animal  world;  to  lions,  bulls, 
goats,  herds  of  cattle,  ferpents,  infects;  and  to  the  va- 
rious occupations  of  rural  and  paftorai  life.  Oman's 
defect  in  this  article,  is  plainly  owing  to  the  defert,  un- 
cultivated Hate  of  his  country,  which  fuggefted  to  him 
few  images  beyond  natural  inanimate  objects,  in  their 
rudeft  form.  The  birds  and  animals  of  the  country 
were  probably  not  numerous;  and  his  acquaintance 
with  them  was  fiender,  as  they  were  little  fubjected  to 
the  ufes  of  man. 

The  great  objection  made  to  Oman's  imagery,  is  its 
uniformity?  and  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  the  fame 
companions.  In  a  work  fo  thick  fown  with  fimilies, 
one  could  not  but  expect  to  find  images  of  the  fame 
kind  lbmetimes  fuggefted  to  the  poet  by  refembling  ob- 
jects; efpecially  to  a  poet  like  Oman,  who  wrote  from 
the  immediate  impulfe  of  poetical  enthufiafm,  and 
without  much  preparation  of  fludy  or  labour.  Fertile 
as  Homer's  imagination  is  acknowledged  to  be,  who 
does  not  know  how  often  his  lions  and  bulls,  and  flocks 
of  fneep  recur  with  little  or  no  variation ;  nay,  fome- 
times  in  the  very  fame  words?  The  objection  made  to 
CiT.an  is,  however,  founded,  in  a  great  meafure,  upon 
a  miftake.  It  has  been  iuppofed  by  inattentive  readers, 
that  wherever  the  moon,  the  cloud,  or  the  thunder, 
returns  in  a  fimile,  it  is  the  fame  fimile,  and  the  fame 
moon,  or  cloud,  or  thunder,  which  they  had  met  with 
a  {tw  pages  before.  Whereas  very  often  the  fimilies 
are  widely  different.  The  object,  whence  they  are 
taken,  is  indeed  in  fubftance  the  fame ;  but  the  image 
is  new;  for  the  appearance  of  the  object  is  changed; 
it  is  prefented  to  the  fancy  in  another  attitude;  and 
clothed  with  new  circumftances,  to  make  it  fuit  the 
different  illuftration  for  which  it  is  employed.  In  this, 
lies  Oman's  great  art;  in  fo  happily  varying  the  form 
of  the  few  natural  appearances  with  which  he  was  ac- 
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quainted,  as  to  make  them  correfpond  to  a  great  many 
different  objecfls. 

Let  us  take  for  one  inftance  the  moon,  which  is  very 
frequently  introduced  into  his  companions ;  as  in  north- 
ern climates,  where  the  nights  are  long,  the  moon  is  a 
greater  object:  of  attention,  than  in  the  climate  of  Ho- 
mer; and  let  us  view  how  much  our  poet  has  diverfi- 
fied  its  appearance.  The  fhield  of  a  warrior  is  like 
"  the  darkened  moon  when  it  moves  a  dun  circle  thro* 
u  the  heavens."  The  face  of  a  ghoft,  wan  and  p:ile, 
is  like  "  the  beam  of  the  fetting  moon."  And  a  diffe- 
rent appearance  of  a  ghoft,  thin  and  indiftindt,  is  like 
"  the  new  moon  {"een  through  the  gathered  mift,  when 
"  the  iky  pours  down  its  flaky  fnow,  and  the  world  is 
"  filent  and  dark;"  or  in  a  different  form  flill,  it  is  like 
"  the  watery  beam  of  the  moon,  when  it  nifties  from 
u  between  two  clouds,  and  the  midnight  fhower  is  on 
"  the  fie'd,"  A  very  oppofite  ufe  is  made  of  the  moon 
in  the  defcription  of  Agandecca:  "  She  came  in  all  her 
"  beauty,  like  the  moon  from  the  cloud  of  the  eaft." 
Hope,  fucceeded  by  difappointment,  is  "  joy  riling  on 
"  her  face,  and  forrow  returning  again,  like  a  thin 
"  cloud  on  the  moon."  But  when  Swaran,  after  his 
defeat,  is  cheered  by  Fingal's  generofity,  "  His  face 
*'  brightened  like  the  full  moon  of  heaven,  when  the 
"  clouds  vanifh  away,  and  leave  her  calm  and  broad  in 
"  the  midft  of  the  fky."  Vinvela  is  bright  as  the  moon 
u  when  it  trembles  over  the  weftern  wave;"  but  the 
foul  of  the  guilty  Uthal  is,  "  dark  as  the  troubled  face 
**  of  the  moon,  when  it  foretels  the  ftorm."  And  by 
a  very  fanciful  and  uncommon  ailuiion,  it  is  faid  of 
Cormac,  who  was  to  die  in  his  early  years,  "  Nor  long 
"  fhalt  thou  lift  the  fpear,  mildly  lhining  beam  of  youth! 
"  Death  Hands  dim  behind  thee,  like  the  darkened  half 
*'  of  the  moon  behind  its  growing  light." 

Another  inftance  of  the  fame  nature  may  be  taken 
from  mift,  which,  as  being  a  very  familiar  appearance 
in  the  country  of  Oman,  he  applies  to  a  variety  of 
purpofes,   and  purfues  through  a  great  many  forms. 
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Sometimes,  which  one  would  hardly  expect,  he  em- 
ploys it  to  heighten  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  ob- 
ject. The  hair  of  Morna  is  "  like  the  mift  of  Cromla, 
"  when  it  curls  en  the  rock,  and  fhines  to  the  beam  of 
"  the  weft." — "  The  fong  comes  with  its  mufic  to  melt 
"  and  pleafe  the  ear.  It  is  like  feft  mift,  that  riling 
*'  from  a  lake  pours  on  the  filent  vale.  The  green 
"  flowers  are  filled  with  dew.  The  fan  returns  in  its 
"  ftrength,  and  the  mift  is  gone.*"  But,  for  the  raoft 
part,  mift  is  employed  as  a  fimilitude  of  fome  difagree- 
able  or  terrible  object.  "  The  foul  of  Nathos  was  fad, 
"  like  the  fun  in  the  day  of  mift,  when  his  face  is  wa- 
"  tery  and  dim."  "  The  darknefs  of  old  age  comes 
"  Hke  the  mift  of  the  defert."  "  The  face  of  a  ghoft  is 
"  pale  as  the  mift  of  Cromla."  "  The  gloom  of  battle 
"  is  rolled  along  as  mift  that  is  poured  on  the  valley, 
"  when  ftorms  invade  the  filent  fun-fhine  of  heaven." 
Fame  fuddenly  departing,  is  likened  to  "  mift  that  flies 
'•  away  before  the  milling  wind  of  the  vale."  A  ghoft, 
flowiy  vanilhing,  to  "  mift  that  melts  by  degrees  en 
"  the  funny  hill."  Cairbar,  after  his  treacherous  ai- 
faffination  of  Ofcar,  is  compared  to  a  peftiiential  fcg. 
M  I  love  a  foe  like  Cathmor,"  lays  Fingal,  '«  his  foul  is 
"  great;  his  arm  is  ftrong;  his  battles  are  full  of  fame. 
"  But  the  little  foul  is  like  a  vapour  that  hovers  round 
"  the  marfhy  lake.  It  never  riles  on  the  green  hill,  left 
"  the  winds  meet  it  there.  Its  dwelling  is  in  the  cave; 
"  and  it  fends  forth  the  dart  of  death."  This  is  a  fi- 
rnile  highly  finifhed.  But  there  is  another  which  is  ftill 
more  ftriking,  founded  alio  on  mift,  in  the  fourth  book 
of  Temora.  Two  factious  chiefs  are  contending; 
Cathmor  the  king  interpefes,  rebukes  and  filences  them. 


*  There  ':<■  U'^rWIe  r-cpri^v  in  th;»  ro~ip-;v:for..  T-  •• *.:■  .•:  '  to  explain 
t!  c  crtcft  uf  \\At  and  mournful  nr.uiic.  Ami;'  a.  •  cv ;  diruri  «.  i  a:  a  performance 
ot  ihis  kino.    Cannot  fays  to  him,  "  Why  bur  :  Is  tiieie  a 

*<  caufe  to  mourn'   The  long  comes  with  i!  pleufe  the  ear.    It 

« islikefoft  mill, &c."  That  fe,fuchmourniulfun(  fttofoften 

the  heart,  and  to  improve  it  by  tend.:  ::c  mift  re. 

fredjes and  nouriihet  the  flowers;  whillt  the  tadnefs  ly  traufient, 

9s>.-\  form  difpeUed  by  the  lucctcti:  ■;,■•■  i.vi?t:nn«  at.d  3E-.  .:tri.ie:.:>  .1  life:   "  Tie 
feasettuatuitsfiieagtniMu)  :  t  mifl  isgone  " 
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The  poet  intends  to  giye  us  the  higheft  idea  of  Cath- 
mor's  fuperiority;  and  moft  effectually  accomplishes 
his  intention  by  the  following  happy  image.  "  They 
"  funk  from  the  king  on  either  fide;  like  two  columns 
<f.  of  morning  milt,  when  the  fun  rifes  between  them, 
"  on  his  glittering  rocks.  Dark  is  their  rolling  on  ei- 
u.  ther  fide;  each  towards  its  reedy  pool."  Thefe  in- 
ftances  may  fufncientfy  {hew  with  what  richnefs  of  ima- 
gination Oman's  comparifons  abound,  and  at  the  fame 
time,  with  what  propriety  of  judgment  they  are  cm- 
ployed.  If  his  field  was  narrow,  it  muft  be  admitted  to 
have  been  as  well  cultivated  as  its  extent  would  allow. 

As  it  is  ufual  to  judge  of  poets  from  a  companion  of 
their  fimiiies  more  than  of  other  paflager,,  it  w 
haps  be  agreeable  to  the  reader,  to  fee  how  Homer  and 
Oman  have  conducted  fome  images  oi'  the  fame  kind, 
This  might  be  mown  in  many  instances.  For  as  the 
great  objects  of  nature  are  common  to  the  poets  of  all 
nations,  and  make  the  general  ftorehoufc  of  all  image- 
ry, the  ground- work  of  their  comparifons  muft  of 
courfe  be  frequently  the  fame.  I  mall  felect  only  a 
few  of  the  moil  confiderable  from  both  poets.  Mr. 
Pope's  translation  of  Korner  can  be  of  no  ufe  to  us  here. 
The  parallel  is  altogether  unfair  between  profe,  and 
the  impofing  harmony  of  flowing  numbers.  It  is  only 
by  viewing  Homer  in  the  fimplicity  of  a  profe  transla- 
tion, that  we  can  form  any  companion  between  the  two 
bards. 

The  fhock  of  two  encountering  armies,  the  noife  and 
the  tumult  of  battle,  afford  one  of  the  moft  grand  and 
awful  Subjects  of  defcription;  on  which  all  epic  poets 
have  exerted  their  Strength.  Let  us  firft  hear  Homer. 
The  following  defcription  is  a  favourite  one,  for  we  Sind 
it  twice  repeated  in  the  fame  words*.  "  When  now 
"  the  conflicting  hofts  joined  in  the  field  of  battle,  then 
"  were  mutually  oppofed  fnields  and  fwords,  and  the 
"  Strength  of  armed  men.  The  boffy  bucklers  were 
"  dafhed  againft  each  other.    The  univerfai  tumult  rofe 

*  Iliad  iv.  44C  and  Iliad  viii.  60. 
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'*  There  were  mingled  the  triumphant  fhouts  and  the 
"  dying  groans  of  the  victors  and  the  vanquifhed. 
<;  The  earth  ftreamed  with  blood.  As  when  winter  tor- 
"  rents  rttfhing  from  the  mountains,  pour  into  a  narrow 
«'  valley,  their  violent  waters.  They  iffue  from  a  thou- 
"  f;md  fprings,  and  mix  in  the  holl<  «  ed  channel.  The 
**  diftant  fhepherd  hears  on  the  mountain,  their  roar 
"from  afar.      Such  was  the  terror  and  the  ihout  of 

-  ngaging  armies."    In  another  paiTage,  the  poet, 

<  the  manner  of  Offian,  heaps  firnile  on  fimile, 

to  exprefs  the  vaftnefs  of  the  idea,  with  which  his 

imagination  feems  to  labour.     "  With  a  mighty  fhout 

hofts  engage.     Not  lb  loud  roars  the  wave  of 

**  ocean,  when  driven  againlt  the  Chore  by  the  whole 

of  the  boiitercus  north;    not  ib  loud    in  the 

"  woods  of  the  mountain,  the  noife  of  the  flame,  when 

in  its  fury  to  confume  the  foreft;  not  lb  loud 

iiiong  the  lofty  oaks,  when  the  wrath  of 

**  the  ftorm  rages;  as  was  the  clamour  of  the  Greeks 

'*  and  Trojan?,  when  roaring  terrible,  they  rufhed  a- 

♦*  g  abaft  each,  other  *," 

To  thefe  defcriptions  and  fimilies,  we  may  oppofe  the 

Dg  from  Oman,  and  leave  the  reader  to  judge 
between  tacm.  He  will  find  images  of  the  fame"  kind 
employed;  commonly  lefs  extended;  but  thrown  forth 
with  a  glowing  rapidity  which  characterizes  our  poet. 
u  As  autumn's  dark  itorms  pour  from  two"  echoing 
"  hills,    towards   each  oth   "  1    the  heroes. 

w  As  two  dark  ftreams  from  high  rocks  meet,  and 
"  mix,  and  roar  on  the  plain;  loud,  rough,  and  dark 
"  in  battle,  meet  Lochlin  and  Innis-fail.  Chief  mixed 
"  his  ftrokes  with  chief,  and  man  with  man.  Steel 
u  clanging,  founded  on  fteel.  Helmets  are  cleft  on 
f  high:  blood  burfts  and  (mokes  around.  As  the 
**  troubled  noife  of  the  ocean,  when  roll  the  waves  on 
*'  high;  as  the  laft  peal  of  the  thunder  of  heaven,  fuch 
"  is  the  noife  of  battle.  As  roll  a  thoufand  waves  to 
4<  the  rock|  ib  Swaran's  hoft  came  on;  as  meets  a  rock 
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**  a  tboufand  waves,  fo  Innis-fail  met  Swaran.  Death 
"  raifes  all  his  voices  around,  and  mixes  with  the  found 
"  of  fhields.  The  field  echoes  from  wing  to  wing,  as 
"  a  hundred  hammers  that  rife  by  turns  on  the  red  foa 
"  of  the  furnace,  As  a  hundred  winds  on  Morven;  as 
"  the  firearm  of  a  hundred  hills;  as  clouds  fly  fuccef- 
"  five  over  heaven;  or,  as  the  dark  ocean  aflaults  the 
"  fhore  of  the  defert;  fo  roaring,  fo  vail,  fo  terrible,  the 
*c  armies  mixed  on  Lena's  echoing  heath."  In  feveral 
of  thefe  images,  there  is  a  remarkable  fimilarity  to  Ho- 
mer's; but  what  follows  is  fuperior  to  any  comparifon 
that  Homer  ufes  on  this  fubject.  "  The  groan  of  the 
*-  people  fpread  over  the  hills;  it  was  like  the  thunder 
"  of  night,  when  the  cloud  hurfis  on  Coua;  and  a  rhou- 
"  fand  ghofts  flirieK  at  once  on  the  hollow  wind.5' 
Never  was  an  image  of  more  awful  fublimity  employ- 
ed to  heighten  the  terror  of  battle. 

Both  poets  compare  the  appearance  of  an  army  ap- 
proaching, to  the  gathering  of  dark  clouds.  As  when 
"  a  fhepherd,"  fays  Homer,  "  beholds  from  the  rock 

-  a  cloud  borne  along  the  fea  by  the  weftern  wind ; 

-  black  as  pitch  it  appears  from  afar,  failing  over  the 
'  ocean,  and  carrying  the  dreadful  florin.  He  fhrmks 
'  at  the  fight,  and  drives  his  flock  into  the  cave:  Such, 

under  the  Ajaces,  moved  on,  the  dark,  the  thickened 
phalanx  to  the  war*. — "  They  came,"  fays  Offian, 
over  the  defert  like  fiermy  clouds,  when  the  winds 
roll  them  over  the  heath;  their  edges  are  tinged  with 
'  lightning;  and  the  echoing  groves  forefee  the  ftorm." 
The  edges  of  the  cloud  tinged  with  lightning,  is  a  fub- 
lime  idea;  but  the  fhepherd  and  his  flock,  render  Ho- 
mer's fimile  more  pi&urefqtie.     This  is  frequently  the 
difference  between  the  two  poets.      Offian  gives  no 
more  than  the  main  image,  ftrong  and  full.     Homer 
adds  circumftances  and  appendages,  which  amufe  the 
fancy  by  enlivening  the  fcenery. 

Homer  compares  the  regular  appearance  of  an  army, 
to  "  clouds  that  are  fettled  on  the  mountain  top,  in  the 

*  Iludiv.  2  7S. 
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'•  day  of  calmnefs,  when  the  flrength  of  the  north  wind 
"  fleeps.*  "  Oman,  with  full  as  much  propriety,  com- 
pares the  appearance  of  a  difordered  army,  to  "  the 
u  mountain  cloud,    when  the  biait  hath  entered  its 
M  womb;  and  fcatters  the  curling  gloom  on  every  fide." 
Oflian's  clouds  afTume  a  great  many  forms;  and,  as  we 
might  expect  from  his  climate,  are  a  fertile  fource  of 
imagery  to  him.     "  The  warriors  followed  their  chiefs 
"  like  the  gathering  of  the  rainy  clouds,  behind  the  red 
"  meteors  of  heaven."     An  army  retreating  without 
coming  to  action,  is  likened  to  "  clouds,  that  having 
"  long  threatened  rain,  retire  flowly  behind  the  hills." 
The  picture  of  Oithona,  after  fhe  had  determined  to 
die,  is  lively  and  delicate.     "  Her  foul  was  refolved, 
"  and  the  tear  was  dried  from  her  wildly-looking  eye. 
"  A  troubled  joy  rcfe  on  her  mind,  like  the  red  path 
"  of  the  lightning  on  a  ftormy  cloud."     The  image 
alfo  of  the  gloomy  Cairbar,  meditating,  in  fiience,  the 
aflaffination  of  Ofcar,  until  the  moment  came  when 
his  defigns  were  ripe  for  execution,  is  extremely  noble 
and  complete  in  all  its  parts.     "  Cairbar  heard  their 
"  words  in  fiience,  like  the  cloud  of  a  fhower;  it  Hands 
"  dark  on  Cromia,  till  the  lightning  burfts  its  fide.    The 
"  valley  gleams  with  red  light;  the  fpirits  of  the  florm 
"  rejoice.      So  flood  the  filent  king  of  Temora;    at 
*'  length  his  words  were  heard." 

Homer's  comparifon  of  Achilles  to  the  Dog-Star,  is 
lime.  "  Priam  beheld  him  rufhing  along  the 
"  plain,  mining  in  his  armour,  like  the  liar  of  autumn; 
"  bright  are  its  beams,  difdnguifhed  amidft  the  multi- 
u  tude  of  flars  in  the  dark  hour  of  night.  It  rifes  in 
"  its  fplendour;  but  its  fplendour  is  fatal;  betokening  to 
"  miferable  men,  the  deflroying  heat  ±."  The  firft  ap- 
pearance of  Fingal,is  in  like  manner, compared  by  Offian, 
to  a  liar  or  meteor.  "  Fingal,  tall  in  his  fhip,  ftretched 
"  his  bright  lance  before  him.  Terrible  was  the  gleam 
"  of  his  {led;  it  was  like  the  green  meteor  of  death, 
"  letting  in  the  heath  of  Malmor,  when  the  travel!  \:r 

*  i.:iJ  v.  522.  t  Uiad  xxii.  26. 
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"  is  alone,  and  the  broad  moon  is  darkened  in  heaven." 
The  hero's  appearance  in  Homer,  is  more  magnificent; 
in  Oman,  more  terrible. 

A  tree  cut  down,  or  overthrown  by  a  ftorm,  is  a  fi- 
militude  frequent  among  poets  for  defcribing  the  fall 
of  a  warrior  in  battle.     Homer  employs  it  often.     But 
the  moft  beautiful,  by  far,  of  his  companions  founded 
on  this  object,  indeed  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  in  the 
whole  Iliad,  is  that  on  the  death  of  Ejiphorbus.     "  As 
"  the  young  and  verdant  olive,  which  a  man  hath  reared 
"  with  care  in  a  lonely  field,  where  the  fprings  of  wa- 
"  ter  bubble  around  it;  it  is  fair  and  flourifhing;  it  is 
"  fanned  by  the  breath  of  all  the  winds,  and  loaded 
"  with  white  bloiloms;    when  the  fudden  blaft  of  a 
"  whirlwind  defcending,  roots  it  out  from  its  bed,  and 
"  ftretches  it  on  the  duft*."     To  this,  elegant  as  it  is, 
we  may  oppofe  the  following  fimlle  of  Oman's,  relat- 
ing to  the  death  of  the  three  fons  of  Ufnoth.  "  They 
"  fell,  like  three  young  oaks  which  flood  alone  on  the 
"  hill.     The  traveller  faw  the  lovely  trees,  and  won- 
<(  dered  how  they  grew  fo  lonely.    The  blaft  of  the  de- 
"  fert  came  by  night,  and  laid  their  green  heads  low. 
"  Next  day  he  returned;  but  they  were  withered,  and 
"  the  heath  was  bare."     Malvina's  allufion  to  the  fame 
object,  in  her  lamentation  over  Ofcar,  is  to  exquifitely 
tender,  that  I  cannot  forbear  giving  it  a  place  alio.  "  I 
"  was  a  lovely  tree  in  thy  prefence,  Ofcar!  with  all 
"  my  branches  round  me.     But  thy  death  came  like  a 
"  blaft  from  the  defert,  and  laid  my  green  head  low. 
"  The  fpi'ing  returned  with  its  mowers ;  but  no  leaf 
"  of  mine  arofe."     Several  of  Oman's  iimiiies  taken 
from  trees,  are  remarkably  beautiful,  and  diverfified 
with  well  chofen  circumftances;  fuch  as  that  upon  the 
death  of  Ryno  and  Orla:  "  They  have  fallen  like  the 
"  oak  of  the  defert;  when  it  lies  acrofs  a  ftream,  and 
"  withers  in  the  wind  of  the  mountains:"    Or  that 
which  Oman  applies  to  himfelf ;  "  I,  like  an  ancient 
"  oak  in  Morven,  moulder  alone  in  my  place;  the  blaft 
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"  hath  lopped  my  branches  away;  and  I  tremble  at 
44  the  winds  of  the  north." 

As  Homer  exalts  his  heroes  by  comparing  them  to 
gods,  Oflian  makes  the  fame  ulc  oi  companions  taken 
irits  and  ghofts.  Swaran  "  roared  in  battle,  like 
44  the  flirill  fpirit  of  a  ftorna  that  fits  dim  on  the  clouds 
"  of  Gormal,  and  enjoys  the  death  of  the  mariner." 
His  people-  gathered  around  Erragon,  "  hke  ftorms  a- 
"  round  the  ghoft  of  night,  when  he  calls  them  from 
"  the  top  of  Morven,  and  prepares  to  pour  them  on 
44  the  land  of  the  ftranger,"  4i  They  fell  before  my 
"  fon,  like  groves  in  the  defot,  when  an  angry  ghoft 
44  rufhes  through  night,  and  takes  their  green  heads  in 
f*  his  hand."  In  fuch  images,  Offian  appears  in  his 
h;  for  very  feldom  have  lupei natural  beings 
been  painted  with  fo  much  fublimity,  and  fuch  force 
of  imagination,  as  by  this  poet.  Even  Homer,  great  as 
he  is,  muft  yield  to  him  in  fimilies  formed  upon  thefe. 
Take,  for  inftance,  the  following,  which  is  the  moil  re- 
markable of  this  kind  in  the  Iliad.  "  Meriones  foilow- 
4'  ed  ldomeneus  to  battle,  like  Mars  the  deftroyer  of 
44  men,  when  he  rufhes  to  war.  Terror,  his  beloved 
44  fon,  ftrong  and  fierce,  attends  him;  who  fills  with 
ay,  the  moll  valiant  hero.  They  come  from 
"  'I  brace,  armed  againft  the  Ephyrians  and  Phlegyans; 
4i  nor  do  they  regard  the  prayers  of  either;  but  difpole 
*•'  of  fuccefs  at  their  will  *"  The  idea  here,  is  un- 
doubtedly noble:  but  obferve  what  a  figure  Ofiian  fets 
before  the  aftonlfhed  imagination,  and  with  what  i\\- 
blimely  terrible  circumitances  he  has  heightened  it. 
44  He  rufhed  in  the  found  of  his  arms,  like  the  dread- 
:■,  irit  of  Loda,  when  he  comes  in  the  roar  of 
44  a  thoufand  ftorms,  and  fcatters  battles  from  his  eyes. 
14  He  fits  on  a  cloud  over  Lochlin's  feas.  His  migh- 
44  ty  hand  is  on  his  fword.  The  winds  lift  his  naming 
44  locks.  So  terrible  was  Cuchullin  in  the  day  of  his 
••  .  me." 

..r's  comparifons  relate  chiefly  to  martial  fub- 
*  Wad  . 
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je£ts,  to  the  appearances  and  motions  of  armies,  the  en- 
gagement and  death  of  heroes,  and  the  various  incidents 
of  war.     In  Oman  we  find  a  greater  variety  of  other 
fubjecls  illuftrated  by  fimilies;   particularly,  the  fongs 
of  bards,  the  beauty  of  women,  the  different  circum- 
ftances  of  old  age,  forrow,  and  private  diilrefs;  which 
give  occafion  to   much    beautiful    imagery.      What, 
for  inftance,  can  be  more  delicate  and  moving,  than 
the  following  fimile  of  Oithona's,  in  her  lamentation 
over  the  diihonour  fhe  had  fufTered  ?  "  Chief  of  Stru- 
"  mon,"  replied  the  fighing  maid,    "  why  didil  thou 
"  come  over  the  dark  blue  wave  to  Nuath's  mournful 
"  daughter?  Why  did  not  Ipafs  away  in  fecret,  like  the 
"  flower  of  the  rock,  that  lifts  its  fair  head  unfeen,  and 
"  ftrews  its  withered  leaves  on  the  blaft?"  Themufic  of 
bards,  a  favourite  object  with  Oflian,  is  illuftrated  by  a 
variety  of  the  moll  beautiful  appearances  that  are  to  be 
found  in  nature.     It  is  compared  to  the  calm  fnower  of 
fpring;  to  the  dews  of  the  morning  en  the  hill  of  roes; 
to  the  face  of  the  blue  and  liill  lake.     Two  fimilies  on 
this  fubjecfl:,  I  fhall  quote,  becaufe  they  would  do  honour 
to  any  of  the  moft  celebrated  claflics.     The  one  is; 
"  Sit  thou  on  the  heath,  O  bard!  and  let  us  hear  thy 
"  voice;   it  is  pleafant  as  the  gale  of  the  fpring  that 
"  fichs   on  the  hunter's  ear,  when  he  wakens  from 
"  dreams  of  joy,  and  has  heard  the  mufic  of  the  fpirits 
"  of  the  hill."    The  other  contains  a  fhort,   but  exqui- 
fitely  tender  image,  accompanied  with  the  fineft  poeti- 
cal painting.     "  The  mufic  of  Carril  was  like  the  me- 
'*  mory  of  joys  that  are  paft,  pleafant  and  mournful  to 
"  the  foul.    The  ghofts  of  departed  bards  heard  it  from 
"  Siimora' s  fide.     Soft  founds  fpread  along  the  wood ; 
"  and  the  filent  valleys  of  night  rejoice."     What  a  fi- 
gure would  fuch  imagery  and  fuch  fcenery  have  made, 
had  they  been  prefented  to  us  adorned  with  the  fweet- 
nefs  and  harmony  cf  the  Virgiiian  numbers ! 

I  have  chofen  all  along  to  compare  Oflian  with  Ho- 
mer, rather  than  Virgil,  for  an  obvious  reafon.  There 
is  a  much  nearer  correspondence  between  the  times  and 
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manners  of  the  two  former  poets.  Both  wrote  in  an 
early  period  of  fcciety;  both  are  originals;  both  are 
diflinguiihed  by  fimplicity>  fublimity,  and  fire.  The 
correct  elegance  of  Virgil,  his  artful  imitation  of  Ho- 
mer, the  Roman  ftatelinefs  which  he  every  where  main- 
tains, admit  no  parallel  with  the  abrupt  boldnefs,  and 
enthuiiaitic  warmth  of  the  Celtic  bard.  In  one  article, 
indeed,  there  is  a  refemblance.  Virgil  is  more  tender 
than  Homer;  and  thereby  agrees  more  with  Offian; 
with  this  difference,  that  the  feelings  of  the  one  are 
more  gentle  and  poliflied,  thofe  of  the  other  more  ftrong; 
the  tendernefs  of  Virgil  foftens,  that  of  Oman  diflblves 
and  overcomes  the  heart. 

A  refemblance  may  be  femetimes  obferved  between 
Offian 's  companions,  and  thofe  employed  by  the  facred 
writers.  They  abound  much  in  this  figure,  and  they 
ule  it  with  the  utmoft  propriety  f.  The  imagery  of 
Scripture  exhibits  a  foil  and  climate  altogether  different 
from  thofe  of  Offian;  a  warmer  country,  a  more  fmil- 
ing  face  of  nature,  tiie  arts  of  agriculture  and  of  rural 
life  much  farther  advanced.  The  wine-prefs,  and  the 
threshing-floor,  are  often  presented  to  113,  the  cedar  and 
the  palm-tree,  the  fragrance  of  perfumes,  the  voice  of 
the  turtle,  and  the  beds  of  lilies.  The  fimilies  are,  like 
Oflian's,  generally  fhort,  touching  on  one  point  of  re- 
femblance, rather  than  fpread  oiT  into  little  epifodes. 
In  the  following  example  may  Le  perceived  what  inex- 
preflible  grandeur  poetry  receives  from  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Deity.  "  The  nations  mail  rufh  like  the 
"  rufhings  of  many  water.-;  but  God  fhall  rebuke 
"  them,  and  they  fhall  fly  afar  off,  and  mail  be  chafed 
"  as  the  chaff  of  the  mountains  before  the  wind,  and 
'*  like  the  down  of  the  thiftle  before  the  whiriw. 

Befides  formal  comparifons,  the  poetrv  of  Offian.  ig 
emhelHfhed  with  many  beautiful  metaphors:  Such  as 
that  remarkably  fine  one  applied  to  Deugala;  "  Sh 

t  See  Di.  Lowih  it  Sacra  irjc:i  Hcra-etam. 
|'  Uaiab  xvit.  13. 
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"  covered  with  the  light  of  beauty;  but  her  heart  was 
"  the  houfe  of  pride."  This  mode  of  expreffion, 
which  fupprefTes  the  mark  of  comparifon,  and  fubftitutes 
a  figured  defcription  in  room  of  the  object  defcribed, 
is  a  great  enlivener  of  ftyle.  It  denotes  that  glow  and 
rapidity  of  fancy,  which  without  paufmg  to  form  a  re- 
gular fimile,  paints  the  object  at  one  ftroke.  "  Thou 
?'  art  to  me  the  beam  of  the  eaft,  rifing  in  a  land  un- 
"  known." — "  In  peace  thou  art  the  gale  of  fpring ; 
"  in  war,  the  mountain  ftorm."  "  Pleafant  be  thy 
"  reft,  O  lovely  beam,  foon  haft  thou  fet  on  our  hills ! 
"  The  fteps  of  thy  departure  were  ftately,  like  the 
"  moon  on  the  blue  trembling  wave.  But  thou  haft 
"  left  us  in  darknefs,  firfi  of  the  maids  of  Lutha!  Soon 
"  haft  thou  fet,  Malvina  i  but  thou  rifeft  like  the  beam 
"  of  the  eaft,  among  the  ipirits  of  thy  friends,  where 
u  they  fit  in  their  ftormy  halls,  the  chambers  of  the 
"  thunder."  This  is  correct  and  finely  fupported, 
But  in  the  following  inftance,  the  metaphor,  though 
very  beautiful  at  the  beginning,  becomes  imperfect  be- 
fore it  clofes,  by  being  improperly  mixed  with  the  lite- 
ral fenfe.  "  Trathal  went  forth  with  the  ftream  of  his 
"  people;  but  they  met  a  rock;  Fingal  flood  unmov- 
"  ed;  broken  they  roiled  back  from  his  fide.  Nor 
"  did  they  roll  in  forety;  the  fpear  of  the  king  pur- 
«  fued  thJir  flight."    r 

The  hyperbole  is  a  figure  which  we  might  expect  to 
find  often  employed  by  Offian;  a;-:  the  undifciplined 
imagination  of  early  ages  generally  prompts  exagge- 
ration, and  carries  its  objects  to  excefs;  whereas  longer 
experience,  and  farther  progrefs  in  the  arts  of  life, 
chaften  men's  ideas  and  expreffions.  Yet  Offian's  hy- 
•  perboles  appear  not  to  me,  cither  fo  frequent  or  io  harfh 
as  might  at  fir  ft  have  been  looked  for;  an  advantage 
owing  no  doubt  to  the  more  cultivated  fiate,  in  which, 
as  was  before  fhewn,  poetry  fubfifted  among  the  ancient 
.  Celtse,  than  among  molt  other  barbarous  nations.  One 
of  the  moft  exaggerated  defcription s  in  the  whole  work, 
is  what  meets  us  at  the  beginning  of  Fingal,  where  the 
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ifcout  makes  his  report  to  Cuchullin  of  the  landing  of 
the  foe.  But  this  is  fo  far  from  deferving  cenfure  that 
it  merits  praife,  as  being  on  that  occafion  natural  and 
proper.  The  fcout  arrives,  trembling  and  full  of  fears; 
and  it  is  well  known,  that  no  pafiion  difpofes  men  to 
hyperbolife  more  than  terror.  It  both  annihilates  them- 
felves  in  their  own  apprehenfion,  and  magnifies  every 
object  which  they  view  through  the  medium  of  a  troub- 
led imagination.  Hence  all  thofe  indiftinct  images  of 
formidable  greatnefs,  the  natural  marks  of  a  difturbed 
and  confufed  mind,  which  occur  in  Moran's  defcrip- 
tion  of  Swaran's  appearance,  and  in  his  relation  of  the 
conference  which  they  held  together;  not  unlike  the 
report,  which  the  affrighted  Jewifh  fpies  made  to  their 
leader  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  "  The  land  through 
"  which  we  have  gone  to  fearch  it,  is  a  land  that  eat- 
u  eth  up  the  inhabitants  thereof;  and  all  the  people 
u  that  we  faw  in  it,  are  men  of  a  great  flature:  and 
**  there  faw  we  giants,  the  fons  of  Anak,  which  come 
"  of  the  giants:  and  we  were  in  our  own  fight  as  grafs- 
**  hoppers,  and  fo  were  we  in  their  fight  J." 

With  regard  to  perfonifications,  I  formerly  obferved 
that  Oman  was  fparing,  and  I  accounted  for  his  being 
fo.  Allegorical  perfonages  he  has  none;  and  their  -ab- 
fence  is  not  to  be  regretted.  For  the  intermixture  of 
thofe  fhadowy  beings,  which  have  not  the  fupport  even 
of  mythological  or  legendary  belief,  with  human  ac- 
tors, feldom  produces  a  good  effect.  The  fiction  be- 
comes too  vilible  and  phantaftic;  and  overthrows  that 
impreffion  of  reality,  which  the  probable  recital  of  hu- 
man actions  is  calculated  to  make  upon  the  mind.  In 
the  ferious  and  pathetic  fcenes  of  Oman  efpecially,  al- 
legorical characters  would  have  been  as  much  out  of 
place  as  in  tragedy;  ferving  only  unfeafonably  to  a- 
mufe  the  fancy,  whilft  they  flopped  the  current,  and 
weakened  the  force  of  paffion. 

With  apoftrophes,  or  addrefies  to  perfons  abfent  or 
dead,  which  have  been,  in  all  ages,  the  language  of 

t  Numbers  xiii.  32,  33. 
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paflion,  our  poet  abounds;  and  they  are  among  his 
higheft  beauties.  Witnefs  the  apofirophe,  in  the  firft 
book  of  Fingal,  to  the  maid  of  Iniftore,  whofe  lover  had 
fallen  in  battle;  and  that  inimitably  fine  one  of  Cu- 
chullin  to  Bragela  at  the  conclufion  of  the  fame  book. 
He  commands  the  harp  to  be  ftruck  in  her  praife;  and 
the  mention  of  Bragela's  name,  immediately  fuggeft- 
ing  to  him  a  crowd  of  tender  ideas;  "  Doft  thou  raife 
**  thy  fair  face  from  the  rocks,"  he  exclaims,  "  to  find 
"  the  fails  of  Cuchuilin?  The  fea  is  rolling  far  diftant, 
*'  and  its  white  foam  fhall  deceive  thee  for  my  fails.'* 
And  now  his  imagination  being  wrought  up  to  con- 
ceive her  as,  at  that  moment,  really  in  this  fituation, 
he  becomes  afraid  of  the  harm  fhe  may  receive  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  night;  and  with  an  enthufiafm, 
happy  and  affecting,  though  beyond  the  cautious  drain 
of  modern  poetry,  "  Retire,"  he  proceeds,  "  retire, 
"  for  it  is  night,  my  love,  and  the  dark  winds  figh  in 
**  thy  hair.  Retire  to  the  hall  of  my  feafls,  and  think 
*'  of  the  times  that  are  pail;  for  I  will  not  return  till 
"  the  iiorrn  of  war  has  eeafed.  O  Connal,  fpeak  of 
"  wars  and  arms,  and  fend  her  from  my  mind;  for 
"  lovely  with  her  raven  hair  is  the  white-bofomed 
**  daughter  of  Sorglan."  This  breathes  all  the  native 
fpirit  of  pafiion  and  tendernefs. 

The  addreffes  to  the  fun,  to  the  moon,  and  to  the  e- 
vening  ilar,  mult  draw  the  attention  of  every  reader  of 
tafte,  as  among  the  rnoft  fplendid  ornaments  of  this  col- 
lection. The  beauties  of  each  are  too  great,  and  too 
obvious  to  need  any  particular  comment.  In  one  paf- 
fage  only  of  the  addrefs  to  the  moon,  there  appears 
fome  obicurity.  "  Whither  doft  thou  retire  from  thy 
"  courfe,  when  the  darkr.cfs  of  thy  countenance  grows? 
"  Haft  thou  thy  hall  like  Oman?'  Dwelleift  thou  in  the 
«'  ihadow  of  grief?  Have  thy  fiders  fallen  from  heaven? 
"  Are  they  who  rejoiced  with  thee  at  night,  no  more? 
*<  Yes,  they  have  fallen,  fair  light!  and  thou  doft  often 
*<  retire  to  mourn."  We  may  be  at  a  lofs  to  com- 
prehend, at  fixlt  view,  the  ground  of  thefe  fpecula- 
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tions  of  Offian,  concerning  the  moon;  but  when  all 
the  circumftances  are  attended  to,  they  will  appear  to 
flow  naturally  from  the  prefent  fituation  of  his  mind. 
A  mind  under  the  dominion  of  any  ftrong  paffion, 
tinctures  with  its  own  difpofition,  every  objecl  which 
it  beholds.  The  old  bard,  with  his  heart  bleeding  for 
the  lofs  of  all  his  friends,  is  meditating  on  the  different 
phafes  of  the  moon.  Her  waning  and  darknefs,  pre- 
sents to  his  melancholy  imagination,  the  image  of  for- 
row;  and  prefently  the  idea  arifes,  and  is  indulged, 
that,  like  himfelf,  fhe  retires  to  mourn  over  the  lofs  of 
other  moons,  or  of  liars,  whom  he  calls  her  fillers,  and 
fancies  to  have  once  rejoiced  with  her  at  night,  now 
fallen  from  heaven.  Darknefs  fuggefled  the  idea  of 
mourning,  and  mourning  fuggefted  nothing  fo  natu- 
rally to  Offian,  as  the  death  of  beloved  friends.  An 
inftance  precifely  fimilar  of  this  influence  of  paffion,  may 
be  feen  in  a  paflage  which  has  always  been  admired  of 
Shakefpear's  King  Lear.  The  old  man  on  the  point 
of  diffraction,  through  the  inhumanity  of  his  daughters, 
fees  Edgar  appear  difguifed  like  a  beggar  and  a  madman. 

Lear.  Didftthou  give  all  to  thy  daughters?  And  art 
thou  come  to  this? 
Couldeft  thou  leave  nothing?  Didft  thou  give  them  all? 
Kent.  He  hath  no  daughters,  Sir. 
Lear.  Death,  traitor!  nothing  could  have  fubdued 
nature 
To  fuch  a  lownefs,  but  his  unkind  daughters. 

King  Leer,  A<51  3.  Scene  r . 
The  apoflrophe  to  the  winds,  in  the  opening  of  Dar- 
thula,  is  in  the  higheft  fpirit  of  poetry.  **  But  the 
u  winds  deceive  thee,  O  Dar-thuia:  and  deny  the 
"  woody  Etha  to  thy  fails.  Theie  are  not  thy  moun- 
u  tains,  Nathos,  nor  is  that  the  rear  of  thy  climbing 
w  waves.  The  halls  of  Cairbar  are  near,  and  the  towers 
"  of  the  foe  lift  their  head.  Where  have  ye  been,  ye 
"  fouthern  winds;  when  the  fons  of  my  love  were  de- 
**  ceived?  But  ye  have  been  '{porting  on.  plains,  and 
m  3 
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tc  purfuing  the  fhiirle's  beard.  O  that  ye  had  been  ru(t< 
(i  ling  in  the  fails  of  Nathos,  till  the  hills  of  Etha  rofej 
*'  till  they  role  in  their  clouds,  and  faw  their  coming 
"  chief."  This  paffage  is  remarkable  for  the  relem- 
blance  it  bears  to  an  expostulation  with  the  woodnymphs, 
on  their  abfence  at  a  critical  time;  which  as  a  favourite 
poetical  idea,  Virgil  has  copied  from  Theocritus,  and 
Milton  has  very  happily  imitated  from  both, 

Where  were  '-f,  nymphs!   when  the  ren\orfeleis  deep 

Clos'd  o'er  the  head  of -your  lovVl  i     t 

for  j  ■'•  " 

Where  .  ids,  lie; 

Nor  on    ' 

Nor  yet  where  Dcva  ip  re-ids  her  wizard  'tream  f. 

Having  now  treated  fully  of  Oman's  talents  with 
refpect  to  description  and  imagery,  it  only  remains  to 
make  fome  observations  on  his  fentiments.  No  fen-, 
timents  can  be  beautiful  without  being  proper;  that 
is,  fuited  to  the  character  and  fituation  of  thofe  who 
utter  them.  In  this  refpect,  Oman  is  as  correct  as 
moil  writers.  His  characters,  as  above  obferved,  are 
in  general  well  fupported;  which  could  not  have  been 
the  cal.  -   :  .  -'meats  been  unnatural  or  out  of 

place.  A  variety  of  perfonages  of  different  ages,  fexes, 
and  conditions,  are  introduced  into  his  poems;  ana 
the;.*  fpeak  and  act  with  a  propriety  of  fentiment  and 
behaviour,  which  it  is  furgrifing  to  find  in  fo  rude  ai\ 
age.  Let  the  peem,  of  Dar-thuia,  throughout,  be  taken, 
as  an  example. 

But  it  ia  not  enough  that  fentiments  be  natural  and 
prcoer.  In  order  to  acquire  any  high  degree  of  poeti- 
cal merit,  they  muft  alfo  be  fublime  and  pa:  hetic. 

The  fublime  is  not  confined  to  fentiment  alone.  It 
belongs  to   defcription  alfo;   and  whether   in  defcrip- 

i  MiUo:.'-  Sec  Theocrit.  Idyl!.  I. 

Xla  wax    a£  nrf  c'««  Aapvt;  \rt/.y,%ra     irZ  ■■ro;ioci 
Uuftipcciy  ike. 

.  Vir-    E  log.  10. 
Quae  nemor-jj  uut  qui  vos  iUt:.s  hubusre,  ^uelU,  &^ 
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tion  or  in  fenriment,  imports  fuch  ideas  prefented  to  the 
mind,  as  raife  it  to  an  uncommon  decree  of  elevation, 
and  fill  it  with  admiration  and  aftonifhment.  This  is 
the  higheft  effect  either  of  eloquence  or  poetry:  And 
to  produce  this  effect,  requires  a  genius  glowing  with 
the  ftrongeft  and  warmeft  conception  of  fome  object 
awful,  great,  or  magnificent.  That  this  chai-acter  of 
genius  belong'--  to  Oman,  may,  I  think,  fiifficiently  ap- 
pear from  many  of  the  paflages  I  have  already  had  oc-> 
cation  to  quote.'  To  produce  more  inftarices,  were 
ment  or  Fingal  with  the 
ibirit  or  Loda,  in  Carric-thura;  if  the  encounters  of 
the  armies  of  Fingal;  if  the  addrefs  to  the  fun,,  in  Car- 
thon;  if  the  fimilies  founded  upon  ghofts  and  fpirits 
id,  be  not  admitted  as 
examples,  and  oes  too,  of  the  true  poetical 

i'ubiime,  I  confefs  myfelf  entirely  ignorant  of  this  quali- 
ty in  writing. 

All  the  circumftances,  indeed,  of  0 Iran's  compofi- 
t'on,  are  favourable  r  ps  than 

to  any  other  fpecies  of  beauty^  Accuracy  and  correct- 
nefs;  artfully  connected  narration;  exact  method  and 
proportion  of  parts,  we  may  look  for  in  polifhed  times. 
The  gay  and  the  beautiful,  will  appear  to  more  advan- 
tage in  the  midft  of  finding  fcenery  and  pieafurable 
themes.  But  amidft  the  rude  fcenes  of  nature,  amidft 
.  nd  torrents,  and  whirlwinds  and  battles,  dwells 
the  fublime.  It  is  the  thunder  and  the  lightning  of 
genius.  It  is  the  offspring  of  nature,  not  of  art.  It  is 
:  it  of  all  the  lefler  graces,  and  perfectly  confift- 

ent  with  a  certain  n  '-     It  aflbciates.  natu- 

rally with  that  grave  and  folemn  fpirit,  which  diftin- 
E  our  author.     For  the  fublime,  is  an  awful  and. 

(erious  emotion;  and  is  heightened  by  ail  the  images 
of  trouble,  and  terror,  and  darknefs. 

,  :orufca 
I  vrra;  quo  maxima  motu 

. :  mortalia  corda 

i 

---  :.-.---. ■^•.luuiuatclo 

Dt.icit—  VIRG,  CEORC  h 
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Simplicity  and  eoncifenefs,  are  never  failing  charac- 
teriftics  of  the  ftyle  of  a  fublime  writer.  He  refts  on 
the  majefty  of  his  fentiments,  not  on  the  pomp  of  his 
exprefnons.  The  main  fecret  of  being  fublime,  is  to 
fay  great  things  in  few,  and  in  plain  words:  For  every 
fuperfluous  decoration  degrades  a  fublime  idea.  The 
mind  rifes  and  fwells,  when  a  lofty  delcription  or  fen- 
timent  is  prefented  to  it,  in  its  native  form.  But  no 
fooner  does  the  poet  attempt  to  fpread  out  this  fenti- 
ment  or  defcription,  and  to  deck  it  round  and  round 
with  glittering  ornaments,  than  the  mind  begins  to  fall 
from  its  high  elevation;  the  transport  is  over;  the 
beautiful  may  remain,  but  the  fublime  is  gone.  Hence 
the  concife  and  fimple  ftyle  of  Offian,  gives  great  ad- 
vantage to  his  fublime  conceptions;  and  affiits  them 
in  feizing  the  imagination  with  full  power  f . 

Sublimity,  as  belonging  to  fentiment,  coincides  in  a 
great  meafure  with  magnanimity,  heroifm,  and  gene- 
rofity  of  fentiment.  Whatever  difcovers  human  nature 
in  its  greateft  elevation;  whatever  befpeaks  a  high  ef- 
fort of  foul;  or  mews  a  mind  fuperior  to  pleafures,  to 
dangers,  and  to  death,  forms  what  may  be  called  the 
moral  or  fentimental  fublime.  For  this,  Offian  is  emi- 
nently diftinguifhed.  No  poet  maintains  a  higher  tone 
of  virtuous  and  noble  fentiment,  throughout  all  his 
works.  Particularly  in  all  the  fentiments  of  Fingal, 
there  is  a  grandeur  and  loftinefs  proper  to  fwell  the 

t  The  noted  faying  r.f  Julius  Csefar,  to  the  pilot  in  a  ftorm ;  "  Quid  times? 
"  Cicfarcm  vehiv ;"  is  rna"ri:.'Hmuu::  and  fublime.  J.ucan,  not  fatisfied  with  this 
Gmpie  condfem.fs,  refnh'ed  to  amplifv  and  improve  the  thought.  Obferve,  how 
every  time  he  twins  it  round,  i,t  departs  farther  from  the  fublime,  till,  at  lait,  it 
ends  in  tumid  declamation. 

Sperne  minr.s,  in  ;'u\  IV.nri,  ventoqne  furenti 

Trade  fiiium.     Italian,  f.  coelo  auctore,  recufa5, 

Me,  pete.     Sola  tiM  cauf.i  hsc  eft  jufta  timoris 

Vectorern  non  noffe  tuum;  quern  numina  nunquam 

Deftituunt;  de  quo  male  tunc  fortuna  meretur, 

Cum  port  vota  venit;  medias  perrumpe  prccc-Uas 

Tutela  fecure  inea.    Coeli  ii'te  fretique, 

Non  puppis  noftrse,  labor  eft.    Hanc  Cjefare  preffarri 

A  fluftu  defendit  onus. 

Ignoras?  Qua-rit  pelagi  cxlique  tumviltu 
Quid,  rrreitet  fortuna  Willi.— — 

PHARSAL.  V,  s;& 
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mind  with  the  higheft  ideas  of  human  perfection. 
Wherever  he  appears,  we  behold  the  hero.  The  ob~ 
hioh  he  purfues,  are  always  truly  great;  to  bend 
the  proud;  to  protect  the  injured;  to  defend  his  friends; 
to  overcome  his  enemies  by  generofity  more  than  by 
force.  A  portion  of  the  fame  fpirit  actuates  all  the  o- 
ther  heroes.  Valour  reigns;  but  it  is  a  generous  va- 
lour, void  of  cruelly,  animated  by  honour,  not  by  ha- 
tred. We  behold  ;:*>  Qions  among  Fingal's 
warriors;  no  fpirit  of  avarice  or  of  infult;  but  a  per- 
petual  contention  for  fame;  a  defire  of  being  diftin- 
guifhed  and  remembered  for  gallant  actions;  a  love  of 
juitice;  and  a  zealous  attachment  to  their  friends  and 
their  country.  Such  is  the  fbrain  of  fcntiment  in  the 
works  of  Oman. 

But  the  fublimity  of  moral  fentiments,  if  they  want- 
ed the  foftening  of  the  tender,  would  be  in  hazard  of 
I  a   hard  and  ftifF  air  to  poetry.     It  is  not  enough 

dire.  Admiration  is  a  cold  feeling,  in  comparifon 
of  that  deep  intereft,  which  the  heart  takes  in  tender 
and  pathetic  lcenes;    where,   by  a  myfterious  attaeh- 

je&s  of  compaffion,  we  are  pleai'ed  and 
I  we  mourn.  With  fcenes  of  this 
kind,  Oflian  abounds;  and  his  high  merit  in  thefe,  is 
inccnteilable.  He  may  be  blamed  for  drawing  tears 
too  often  from  cur  eyes;  but  that  he  has  the  power  of 
commanding  them,  1  believe  no  man,  who  has  the  lean: 
fenfibility,  will  queftion.  The  general  character  of  his 
poetry,  is  the  heroic,  mixed  with  the  elegiac  ftrain; 
admrrati  I   with  pity.     Ever  fond  of  giving, 

as  he  exprdlc's  it,  "  the  joy  of  grief,"  it  is  vifible,  that  on 
all  moving  fubjects,  he  delights  to  exert  his  genius;  and 
aceordi  re  liner  pathetic  iituations, 

works  prefent.  His  great  art  in  manag- 
ing them  lies  in  giving  vent  to  the  fimple  and  natural 
emotions  of  the  heart.  We  meet  with  no  exaggerated 
declamation;  no  fubti'.e  refinements  on  forrow;  no 
fubltitution  of  defcription  in  place  of  pafiion.  Oman 
:   a.jtd  the  hear:  whe: 
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native  language  ne\rer  fails,  by  powerful  fyinpathy,  to 

affect  the  heart.  A  great  variety  of  examples  might  be 
produced.  We  need  only  open  the  book  to  find  them 
every  where.  What,  for  inftance,  can  be  more  mov- 
ing, than  the  lamentations  of  Oithona,  after  her  misfor- 
tune? Gaul,  the  fon  of  Morni,  her  lover,  ignorant  of 
what  fhe  had  fuffered,  comes  to  her  refcue.  Their 
meeting  is  tender  in  the  higheft  degree.  He  propofes 
to  engage  her  foe,  in  fingle  combat,  and  gives  her  in 
charge  what  me  is  to  do,  if  he  himfelf  fhall  fall.  "  And 
"  fhall  the  daughter  of  Nuath  live?"  fhe  replied  with  a 
burfting  figh.  "  Shall  I  live  in  Tromathon,  and  the  fon 
"  of  Morni  low?  My  heart  is  not  of  that  rock;  nor  my 
"  foul  carelefs  as  that  fea,  which  lifts  its  blue  waves  to 
«  every  wind,  and  rolls  beneath  the  ftorrn.  The  blaft, 
"  which  fhall  lay  thee  low,  fhall  fpread  the  branches  of 
"  Oithona  on  earth.  We  fhall  wither  together,  fon  of 
u  car-borne  Morni!  The  narrow  houfe  is  pleafant  to 
"  me;  and  the  gray  ftone  of  the  dead;  for  never  more 
"  will  I  leave  thy  rocks,  fea-furrounded  Tromathon! 
"  Chief  of  Strumon,  why  cameft  thou  over  the  waves 
"  to  Nuath's  mournful  daughter?  Why  did  not  I  pafs 
'*  away  in  fecret  like  the  flower  of  the  rock,  that  lifts 
"  its  fair  head  unfeen,  and  ftrews  its  withered  leaves  on 
"  the  blaft?  Why  didft  thou  come,  O  Gaul!  to  hear 
"  my  departing  figh  ?  O  had  I  dwelt  at  Duvranna,  in 
"  the  bright  beam  of  my  fame!  Then  had  my  years 
"  come  on  with  joy;  and  the  virgins  would  blefs  my 
"  fteps.  But  I  fall  in  youth,  fon  of  Morni,  and  my  fa- 
"  ther  fhall  blufli  in  his  hall." 

Oithona  mourns  like  a  woman;  in  Cuchullin's  ex- 
preffions  of  grief  after  his  defeat,  we  behold  the  fenti- 
ments  of  a  hero,  generous  but  defponding.  The  fituation 
is  remarkably  fine.  Cuchuliin,  roufed  from  his  cave,  by 
the  noife  of  battle,  fees  Fingal  victorious  in  the  field.  He 
is  defcribed  as  kindling  at.  the  fight.  "  His  hand  is  on 
"  the  iword  of  his  fathers;  liis  red-rolling  eyes  en  the 
"  foe.  He  thrice  attempted  to  rufh  to  battle;  and 
<*  thrice  did  Connal  Hop  him;"  fuggefting,  that  Fin- 
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gal  was  routing  the  foe;  and  that  he  ought  not,  by  the 
fhow  pf  fuperfli;ous  aid,  to  deprive  the  king  of  any  part 
of  the  honour  of  a  victory,  which  was  owing  to  him  a- 
lone.  Cuehullin  yields  to  this  generous  fentiment;  but 
we  fee  it  flinging  him  to  the  heart  with  the  fenfe  of 
his  own  diigrace.  "  Then,  Carril,  go,"  replied  the 
chief,  "  and  greet  the  king  of  Morven.  When  Loch- 
"  lin  falls  away  like  a  ftream  after  rain,  and  the  noife 
u  of  the  battle  is  over,  then  be  thy  voice  fweet  in  his 
"  ear,  to  praife  the  king  of  fwords.  Give  him  the 
u  fword  of  Caithbat;  for  Cuehullin  is  worthy  no  more 
"  to  lift  the  arms  of  his  fathers.  But,  O  ye  ghofts  of 
"  the  lonely  Cromla!  Ye  fouls  of  chiefs  that  are  no 
"  more !  Be  ye  the  companions  of  Cuehullin,  and  talk 
"  to  him  in  the  cave  of  his  forrow.  For  never  more 
"  lhall  I  be  renowned  among  the  mighty  in  the  land. 
"  I  am  like  a  beam  that  has  fhone :  Like  a  mift  that 
"  has  fled  away;  when  the  blail  of  the  morning  came, 
"  and  brightened  the  fhaggy  fide  of  the  hill.  Connall 
"  talk  of  arms  no  more:  Departed-  is  my  fame.  My 
"  fighs  mail  be  on  Cromla's  wind:  till  my  footfteps 
"  ceafe  to  be  feen.  And  thou,  white-bofomed  Brage- 
*'  hi!  mourn  ever  the  fall  of  my  fame;  for  vanquifh- 
"  ed,  I  v  ill  never  raurn  to  thee,  thou  fun-beam  of 
u  Dunfcaich!" 


L'no  in  cordc  pudor,  luttufque,  et  confeia  virtus. 

Befides  fuch  extended  pathetic  fcenes,  Oman  fre- 
quently pierces  the  heart  by  a  tingle  unexpected  ftroke. 
When  Ofear  fell  in  battle,  "  No  father  mourned  his  foil 
'*  {lain  in  youth;  no  brother,  his  brother  of  love;  they  fell 
"  without  tears,  for  the  chief  of  the  people  was  iow." 
In  the  admirable  interview  of  Hector  with  Andro- 
mache, in  the  fixth  Iliad,  the  circumftance  of  the  child 
in  his  nurfe's  arms,  has  often  been  remarked,  as  adding 
much  to  the  tendemefs  of  the  fcene.  In  the  following 
paflage  relating  to  the  death  of  Cuehullin,  we  find  a  cir- 
cumftance that  mult  ftrike  the  imagination  with  ftill 
r  farce.   "  And  is  the  fon  of  Semo  fallen?"  faid 
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Carril  with  a  figh.  "  Mournful  are  Tura's  walls,  and 
"  forrow  dwells  at  Dunfcalch.  Thy  fpoufe  is  left  alone 
**  in  her  youth;  the  fon  of  thy  love  is  alone.  He 
*<  fhall  come  to  Bragela,  and  afk  her  why  fhe  weeps. 
"  He  fhall  lift  his  eyes  to  the  wall,  and  fee  his  father's 
"  fword.  Whofe  fword  is  that?  he  will  fay;  and  the 
"  foul  of  his  mother  is  fad."  Soon  after  Fmgal  had 
fhewn  all  the  grief  of  a  father's  heart  for  Ryno,  one  of 
his  fons,  fallen  in  battle,  he  is  calling,  after  his  accuf- 
tomed  manner,  his  fons  to  the  chafe.  "  Call,'"'  fays 
he,  "  Fillan  and  Ryno — But  he  is  not  here — My  foil 
"  refts  on  the  bed  of  death."  This  unexpected  ftait 
of  anguilh,  is  worthy  of  the  higheft  tragic  poet, 


OTHELLO,  A&  5.  Scene  7. 

The  contrivance  of  the  incident  in  both  poets  is  (i- 
milar;  but  the  circumstances  are  varied  with  judgment. 
Othello  dwells  upon  the  name  of  wife,  when  it  had 
fallen  from  him,  with  the  confufion  and  horror  of  one 
tortured  with  guilt.  Fingal,  with  the  dignity  of  a  he- 
ro, corrects  himfelf,  and  lapprefies  his  riling  grief. 

The  contrail  which  Oman  frequently  makes  between 
his  prefent  and  his  former  ilate,  diffufes  over  his  whole 
poetry,  a  folemn" pathetic  air,  which  cannot  fail  to  make 
impreffion  on  every  heart.  The  canclufion  of  the  Songs 
of  Selma,  is  particularly  calculated  for  this  purpcfe. 
Nothing  can  be  more  poetical  and  tender,  or  can  leave 
upon  the  mind  a  flronger,  and  more  affecting  idea  of 
the  venerable  aged  bard.  "  Such  were  the  words  of 
"  the  bards  in  the  days  of  the  fong;  when  the  king 
"  heard  the  mufic  of  harps,  and  the  tales  of  other  time?. 
"  The  chiefs  gathered  from  all  their  hills,  and  heard 
"  the  lovely  found.  They  praifed  the  voice  of  Cona  f ; 
"  the  firft  among  a  thoufand  bards.  But  dge  is  now 
"  on  my  tongue,  and  my  foul  has  failed.     I  hear,  iome- 

t  Ofliaii  bimfeh"  is  poetically  called  the  Voice  of  CoKh 
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"  times,  the  ghofts  of  bards,  and  learn  their  pleafant 
**  long.  But  memory  fails  on  my  mind ;  I  hear  the 
€S  call  of  years.  They  fay,  as  they  pafs  along ;  Why 
"  does  Ollian  ling  ?  Soon  fhall  he  lie  in  the  narrow 
*'  houfe,  and  no  bard  fhall  raife  his  fame.  Roll  on, 
"  ye  dark-brown  years!  for  ye  bring  no  joy  in  your 
"  courfe.  Let  the  tomb  open  to  Offian,  for  his  ftrength 
"  has  failed.  The  ions  of  the  fong  are  gone  to  reft. 
"  My  voice  remains,  like  a  blaft,  that  roars  lonely  on 
"  a  ica-furrounded  rock,  after  the  winds  are  laid.  The 
**  dark  mofs  whiftles  there,  and  the  diitant  mariner 
u  fees  the  waving  trees." 

Upon  the  whole ;  if  to  feel  ftrongly,  and  to  defcribe 
naturally,  be  the  two  chief  ingredients  in  poetical  genius, 
Offi.an  muft,  after  fair  examination,  be  held  to  poflefs 
tliat  genius  in  a  high  degree.  The  queilion  is  nut  whe- 
ther a  few  improprieties  may  be  pointed  out  in  his 
works;  whether  this,  or  that  paflage,  might  not  have 
been  worked  up  with  mere  art  and  flail,  by  fome  writer 
of  happier  times  ?  A  thoufand  fuch  cold  and  frivolous 
criticiims,  are  altogether  indecifive  as  to  his  genuine 
merit.  But  has  he  the  fpirit,  the  fire,  the  inlpiration  of 
a  poet?  Does  he  utter  the  voice  of  nature  ?  Does  he  ele- 
vate by  his  fentiments  ?  Does  he  intereft  by  his  defcrip- 
tions  ?  Does  he  paint  to  the  heart  as  well  as  to  the  fan- 
cy? Doe3  he  make  his  readers  glow,  and  tremble,  and 
weep?  Thefe  are  the  great  characTeriiiics  of  true  poe- 
try. Where  thefe  are  found,  he  mult  be  a  minute  cri- 
tic indeed,  who  can  dwell  upon  ilight  defects.  A  few 
beauties  of  this  high  kind,  tranfeend  whole  volumes  of 
faultltfs  mediocrity.  Uncouth  and  abrupt,  Oman  may 
iometimes  appear  by  reaion  of  his  concifenefs.  But  he 
is  fublime,  he  is  pathetic,  in  an  eminent  degree.  If  he 
has  not  the  exteniive  knowledge,  the  regular  dignity  of 
narration,  the  fulnefs  and  accuracy  of  defcription,  which 
we  find  in  Homer  and  Virgil,  yet  in  ftrength  of  imagi- 
nation, in  grandeur  of  fentiment,  in  native  majefty  of 
paflion,  he  is  fully  their  equal.  If  he  flows  not  always 
like  a  clear  ftream,yethe  breaks  forth  often  like  a  torrtut 
Vol,  I.  a 
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of  fire.  Of  art  too,  he  is  far  from  being  deflitute;  and 
his  imagination  is  remarkable  for  delicacy  as  well  as 
ftxength.  Seldom  or  never  is  he  either  trifling  or  tedi- 
ous; and  if  he  be  thought  too  melancholy,  yet  he  is  al- 
ways moral.  Though  his  merit  were  hi  other  refpects 
much  lefs  than  it  is,  this  alone  ought  to  entitle  him  to 
high  regard,  that  his  writings  are  remarkably  favour- 
able to  virtue.  They  awake  the  tendereft  fympathies, 
and  infpire  the  moft  generous  emotions.  No  reader 
can  rife  from  him,  without  being  warmed  with  the  fen- 
timents  of  humanity,  virtue,  and  honour. 

Though  unacquainted  with  the  original  language, 
there  is  no  one  but  mult  judge  the  tranflation  to  de- 
ferve  the  higheft  praife,  on  account  of  its  beauty  and 
elegance. 

Of  its  faithfumefs  and  accuracy,  I  have  been  affured 
Ly  perfcns  fkilied  in  the  Galic  tongue,  who,  from  their 
youth,  were  acquainted  with  many  of  thefe  poems  of 
Oflian.  To  transfufe  fuch  fpirited  and  fervid  ideas  from 
one  language  into  another;  to  tranilate  literally,  and 
yet  with  fuch  a  glow  of  poetry;  to  keep  alive  io  much 
paffion,  and  lupport  fo  mucjj  dignity  throughout,  is  one 
of  the  moft  difficult  works  of  genius,  and  proves  the 
tranflator  to  have  been  animated  with  no  fmall  portion 
of  Oman's  fpirit. 

The  meafured  prcfe  which  he  has  employed,  pofTef- 
fes  confiderable  advantages  above  any  fort  of  verfifica- 
tion  he  could  have  chofen.  Whilft  it  pleafes  and  fills 
the  ear  with  a  variety  of  harmonious  cadences,  being, 
at  the  fame  trme,  freer  from  conftraint  in  the  choice  and 
arrangement  of  words,  it  allows  the  fpirit  of  the  origi- 
nal to  be  exhibited  with  more  juftnefs,  force,  and  fin> 
plicity.  Elegant,  however,  and  mafterly  as  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon's  tranflation  is,  we  mud  never  forget,  whilft 
we  read  it,  that  we  are  putting  the  mei-it  of  the  original 
to  a  fevere  teft.  For,  we  are  examining  a  poet  ftripped 
of  his  native  drefs:  divefted  of  the  harmony  of  his  own 
numbers.  We  know  how  much  grace  and  energy  th-* 
Works  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  receive  from  tkc 
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charm  of  verfification  in  their  original  languages.  If, 
then,  deflitute  of  this  advantage,  exhibited  in  a  literal 
verfion,  Oman  ftill  has  power  to  pleafe  as  a  poet;  and 
not  to  pleafe  only,  but  often  to  command,  to  tranfport, 
to  melt  the  heart;  we  may  very  fafely  infer,  that  his 
productions  are  the  offspring  o£  true  and  uncommon 
genius;  and  we  may  boldly  amgn  him  a  place  among 
thofe  whofe  works  are  to  last  for  ages. 


t"  ^   ^T 
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»~pHE  fubftance  of  the  preceding  difiertation  was  ori- 
-*■  ginally  delivered,  foon  after  the  firft  publication  of 
Fingal,  in  the  courfe  of  my  lectures  in  the  Univerfity  of 
Edinburgh;  and  at  the  defire  of  feveral  of  the  hearers, 
was  afterwards  enlarged  and  given  to  the  public. 

As  the  degree  of  antiquity  belonging  to  the  Poems  of 
Ofiian,  appeared  to  be  a  point  which  might  bear  dif- 
pute,  I  endeavoured,  from  internal  evidence,  to  lhew 
that  thefe  poems  mull  be  referred  to  a  very  remote  pe- 
riod; without  pretending  to  afcertain  precifely  the  date 
of  their  compofition.  I  had  not  the  leaft  fufpicion,  when 
this  difiertation  was  firft  publiihed,  that  there  was  any 
occafion  for  fupporting  their  authenticity,  as  genuine 
productions  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  as  tranfia- 
tions  fr^m  the  Galic  language;  not  forgeries  of  a  nip- 
pofed  translator.  In  Scotland  their  authenticity  was 
never  called  in  queftion.  I  myfelf  had  particular  reafons 
to  be  fully  fatisfied  concerning  it.  My  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Macpherfon's  perfonal  honour  and  integrity,  gave  me 
full  afiurance  of  his  being  incapable  of  putting  fuch  a 
grofs  impofition,  firft,  upon  his  friends,  and  then  upon 
the  public;  and  if  this  had  not  been  fufficient,  I  knew, 
befides,  that  the  manner  in  which  thefe  poems  were 
brought  to  light,  was  entirely  inconfiftent  with  any 
fraud.  An  accidental  converfation  with  a  gentleman 
diftinguiflied  in  the  literary  world,  gave  occafion  to  Mr. 
Macpherfon's  tranflating  literally  one  or  two  fmall 
pieces  of  the  old  Galic  poetry.  Thefe  being  fnewn  to 
me  and  fome  others,  rendered  us  very  defirous  of  be- 
coming more  acquainted  with  that  poetry.  Mr.  Mac=> 
»  3 
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pherfon,  afraid  of  not  doing  juftice  to  compofitiona 
which  he  admired  in  the  original,  was  very  backward 
to  undertake  the  tafk  of  tranfbting;  and  the  publication 
of  The  fragments  of  Ancient  Poemsy  was,  with  no  fmall 
importunity,  extorted  from  him.  The  high  reputation 
which  thefe  prefently  acquired,  made  it,  he  thought, 
unjuft  that  the  world  mould  be  deprived  of  the  poffcf- 
fion  of  more,  if  more  of  the  fame  kind  could  be  recover- 
ed: and  Mr.  Macpherfon  was  warmly  urged  by  feve- 
ral  gentlemen  of  rank  and  tafte,  to  difengage  himfelf 
from  other  occupation^,  and  to  undertake  a  journey 
through  the  Highlands  and  Iilanns,  on  purpofe  to  make 
a  collection  of  thofe  curious  remains  of  ancient  genius. 
He  complied  with  their  defire,  and  {pent  feveral  months 
in  vifiting  thofe  remote  parts  of  the  country;  during 
which  time  he  correfponded  frequently  with  his  friends 
in  Edinburgh,  informed  them  of  his  progrefs,  of  the  ap- 
plications which  he  made  in  different  quarters,  and  of 
the  fuccefs  which  he  met  with;  feveral  letters  of  his, 
and  of  thofe  who  affifled  him  m  making  difcoveries, 
palled  through  my  hands;  his  undertaking  was  the 
object  of  considerable  attention;  and  returning  at  bit, 
fraught  with  the  poetical  treafures  of  the  north,  he  fet 
himfelf  to  tranflate  under  the  eye  of  fome  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  Galic  language,  and  looked  into 
hismanufcripts;  and,  by  a  large  publication,  made  an 
appeal  to  all  the  natives  of  the  Highlands  and  Iflaods 
of  Scotland,  whether  he  had  been  faithful  to  his  charge, 
and  done  juftice  to  their  well  known  and  favourite 
poems. 

Such  a  tranfaction  certainly  did  not  afford  any  favour- 
able opportunity  for  carrying  on  an  impofture.  Yet  in 
England,  it  feems,  an  opinion  has  prevailed  with  fome, 
that  an  impofture  has  been  carried  on;  that  the  poems 
which  have  been  given  to  the  world  are  not  tranfiaticns 
of  the  works  of  any  old  Galic  bard,  but  modern  compo- 
fitlons,  formed,  as  it  is  faid,  upon  a  higher  plan  of  poe- 
'  try  and  fentiment  than  could  belong  to  an  age  and  a 
country  reputed  barbarous:   And  I  have  been  called 
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upon  and  urged  to  produce  fome  evidence  for  fatisfying 
the  world  that  they  are  not  the  compofttions   of  Mr. 
arfon   himfelf,   under  the  borrowed  name  of 
Offian. 

If  the  queftion  had  been  concerning  manufcripts 
brought  from  fome  diftant  or  unknown  region,  with 
which  we  had  no  intercourfe;  or  concerning  tranfla- 
tions  from  an  Alia  tic  or  American  language  which 
fearce  any  body  underftood,  fufpicions  might  natural- 
ly have  arifen,  and  an  author's  affertions  have  been 
anxlcufiy  and  fcrupuloufly  weighed.  But  in  the  cafe 
nf  a  literal  translation,  profefied  to  be  given  of  old 
traditionary  poems  of  our  own  country;  of  poems  af- 
ferted  to  be  known  in  the  original  to  many  thoufand 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  and  illuftrated  too  by  ma- 
ny of  their  current  tales  and  ftories  concerning  them, 
fuch  extreme  fcepticifm  is  altogether  out  of  place.  For 
who  would  have  been  either  fo  hardy  or  fo  itupid,  as 
to  atrempt  a  forgery  which  could  not  have  failed  of 
being  immediately  detected?  Either  the  author  muit 
have  had  the  influence  to  engage,  as  confederates  ia 
the  fraud,  all  the  natives  of  the  Highlands  and  Ifiands, 
difperfed  as  they  are  throughout  every  corner  of  the 
Britifh  dominions;  or,  we  fhould,  long  ere  this  time, 
have  heard  their  united  voice  exclaiming,  "  Thefe  are 
"  not  our  poems,  nor  what  we  were  ever  accuftomed 
M  to  hear  from  our  bards  or  our  fathers."  Such  re- 
monftrances  would,  at  leaft,  have  reached  thofe  who 
dwell  in  a  part  of  the  country  which  is  adjacent  to  the 
Highlands;  and  muft  have  come  loud  to  the  ears  of 
fuch  efpecially,  as  were  known  to  be  the  promoters  of 
Mr.  Macpherfon's  undertaking.  The  filence  of  a 
whole  country  in  this  cafe,  and  of  a  country,  whofe  in- 
habitants are  well  known  to  be  attached,  in  a  remark- 
able degree,  to  all  their  own  antiquities,  is  of  as  much 
weight  as  a  thoufand  pofitive  teflimomes.  And  furelv, 
no  perfon  of  common  underftanding  would  have  ad- 
ventured, as  Mr.  Macpherfon  has  done,  in  his  differ- 
tttion  or  Terr-era,  to  engage  m  a  contrevsrfy  with  the 
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whole  Trifh  nation  concerning  thefe  poems,  and  to  in- 
fill upon  the  honour  of  them  being  due  to  Scotland,  if 
they  had  been  mere  forgeries  of  his  own;  which  the 
Scots,  in  place  of  iupporting  fo  ridiculous  a  claim,  muft 
have  inftantly  rejected. 

But  as  reafoning  alone  is  apt  not  to  make  much  im- 
preffion,  where  fufpicions  have  been  entertained  con- 
cerning a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  thought  proper  to  have 
recourie  to  exprefs  teftimonies.  I  have  accordingly 
applied  to  feveral  perfons  of  credit  and  honour,  both 
gentlemen  of  fortune,  and  clergymen  of  the  eflabttfhed 
church,  who  are  natives  of  the  Highland?  or  Ifiands  of 
Scotland,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the 
country,  defiling  to  know  their  real  opinion  of  the 
transitions  pubhfhed  by  Mr.  Macpherfon.  'Their  o- 
riginal  letters  to  me,  in  return,  are  in  my  pofTeffion.  I 
fhall  give  a  fair  and  faithful  account  of  the  refult  of 
their  teftimony:  and  I  have  full  authority  to  ufe  the 
names  of  thofe  gentlemen  for  what  I  now  advance. 

I  muft  begin  with  affirming,  that  though  among: 
thofe  with  whom  I  have  corresponded,  fome  have  had 
it  in  their  power  to  be  more  particular  and  explicit  in 
their  teftimony  than  others;  there  is  not,  however,  one 
perfon,  who  infimiates  the  mofi  remote  fufpicion  that 
Mr.  Macpherfon  lias  either  forged,  or  adulterated  any 
one  of  the  poems  he  has  publifhed.  If  they  make  any 
complaints  of  him,  it  is  on  account  of  his  having  omit- 
ted other  poems  which  they  think  of  equal  merit  with 
any  which  he  has  publifhed.  They  all,  without  excep- 
tion, concur  in  holding  his  tranflations  to  be  genuine, 
and  proceed  upon  their  authenticity  as  a  fact  acknow- 
ledged throughout  all  thofe  northern  provinces;  allur- 
ing me  that  any  one  would  be  expofed  to  ridicule  a- 
mong  them,  who  mould  call  it  in  quefiion.  I  muft  ob- 
ferve,  that  I  had  no  motive  to  direct  my  choice  of  the 
perfons  to  whom  I  applied  for  information  preferably 
tO  others,  except  their  being  pointed  out  to  me,  as  the 
perfons  in  their  different  counties  who  were  moil  likely 
■  light  on  this  iiead8 
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With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  originals  of 
thefe  poems  have  been  preferved  and  tranfmitted,  which 
has  been  reprefented  as  fo  myfterious  and  inexplicable, 
I  have  received  the  following  plain  account:  That  un- 
til the  prefent  century,  almoft  every  great  family  in 
the  Highlands  had  their  own  bard,  to  whofe  office  it 
belonged  to  be  mailer  of  all  the  poems  and  fongs  of 
the  country;  that  among  thefe  poems  the  works  of 
Offian  are  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  of  later  bards 
by  feveral  peculiarities  in  his  ftyle  and  manner;  that 
Om:m  has  been  always  reputed  the  Homer  of  the 
Highlands,  and  all  his  compofitions  held  in  finguiar 
efteem  and  veneration;  that  the  whole  country  is  full 
of  traditionary  ftories  derived  from  his  poems,  con- 
cerning Fingal  and  his  race  of  heroes,  of  whom  there 
is  not  a  child  but  has  heard,  and  not  a  diftricl:  in  which 
there  are  not  places  pointed  out  famous  for  being  the 
fcene  of  fome  of  their  feats  of  arms:  that  it  was  wont 
to  be  the  great  entertainment  of  the  Highlanders,  to 
pafs  the  winter  evenings  in  difeourfing  of  the  times  of 
Fingal,  and  rehearfing  thefe  old  poems,  of  which  thev 
have  been  all  along  enthufiaftically  fond:  that  when  ai« 
fembled  at  their  feflivals,  or  on  any  of  their  public  oc- 
cafions,  wagers  were  often  laid  who  could  repeat  moft 
of  them,  and  to  have  ftore  of  them  in  their  memories, 
was  both  an  honourable  and  a  profitable  acquifition,  as 
it  procured  them  accefs  into  the  families  of  their  grent 
men ;  that  with  regard  to  their  antiquity,  they  are  be- 
yond all  memory  or  tradition;  infomuch  that  there  is 
a  word  commonly  ufed  in  the  Highlands  to  this  day, 
when  they  would  cxprefs  any  thing  which  is  of  the 
moil  remote  or  unknown  antiquity,  importing,  that  it 
belongs  to  the  age  of  Fingal. 

I  am  farther  informed,  that  after  the  ufe  of  letters 
was  introduced  into  that  part  of  the  country,  the 
bards  and  others  began  early  to  commit  feveral  of  thefe 
poems  to  writing;  that  old  manufcripts  of  them,  many 
of  which  are  now  deflroyed  or  loft,  are  known  and  at- 
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tefted  to  have  been  in  the  pofllfTion  of  fome  great  fa- 
milies; that  the  molt  valuable  of  thofe  which  remained, 
were  collected  by  Mr,  Macpherfon  during  his  journey 
through  that  country;  that  though  the  poems  of  Oman, 
fo  far  as  they  were  handed  down  by  oral  tradition, 
were  no  doubt  liable  to  be  interpolated,  and  to  have 
their  parts  disjoined  and  put  out  of  their  natural  order, 
yet  by  comparing  together  the  different  oral  editions 
of  them  (if  we  may  ufe  that  phrafe)  in  different  cor- 
ners of  the  country,  and  by  comparing  thefe  alfo  with 
the  manufcripts  which  he  obtained,  Mr.  Macpherfon 
had  it  in  his  power  to  afcertain,  in  a  great  meafure,  the 
genuine  original,  to  reftore  the  parts  to  their  proper 
order,  and  to  give  the  whole  to  the  public  in  that  de- 
gree of  correclnefs,  in  which  it  now  appears. 

I  am  alfo  acquainted,  that  if  inquiries  had  been  made 
fifty  or  threefcore  years  ago,  many  more  particulars 
concerning  thefe  poems  might  have  been  learned,  and 
many  more  living  witneffes  have  been  produced  for  at- 
tending their  authenticity;  but  that  the  manners  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Highland  countries  have  of  late  un- 
dergone a  great  change,  Agriculture,  trades,  and 
manufactures,  begin  to  take  place  of  hunting,  and  the 
fhepherd's  life.  The  introduction  of  the  bufy  and  la- 
borious arts  has  confiderably  abated  that  poetical  en- 
thufiafm  which  is  better  fuitcd  to  a  vacant  and  hide* 
lent  flate.  The  fondnefs  of  reciting  their  old  poems 
decays;  the  cimom  of  teaching  them  to  their  children 
is  fallen  into  deiuetude;  and  few  are  now  to  be  found, 
except  old  men,  who  can  rehearfe  from  memory  any 
confiderable  parts  of  them. 

For  thefe  particulars,  concerning  the  ftate  of  the 
Highland^  and  the  tranfmifnon  of  Offian's  poems,  I 
am  indebted  to  the  reverend  and  very  learned  and  in- 
genious Mr.  John  Macpherfon,  minifter  of  Slate,  in 
the  Ifland  of  Sky;  and  the  reverend  Mr.  Donald  Mac- 
queen,  minifter  of  Kilmuir,  in  Sky;  Mr.  Donald  Mac- 
leod,  minifter  of  Glenelg,  in  Invernefs-fhire;  Mr. 
Lewis  Grant,  minifter  ox  Duthel,  in  Invernefs-fhire; 
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Mr.  Angus  Macneil,  minifter  of  the  Ifland   of 

leod,  minifter  of  Rofs,  in  the  Ifland 
of  Mull;  and  Mr.  Alexander  Macaulay,  chaplain  to  the 
88th  regiment. 

The  honourable  Colonel  Hugh  Mackay  of  Bfghoufe, 
in  the  ihire  of  Sutherland;  Donald  Campbell  of  Airds, 
in  Argyldhire,  Efq;  JEneas  Mackintoih  of  Mackin- 
tofb,  in  Invernefs-fhire,  Efq;  and  Ronald  Macdoneil 
of  Keappoeh,  in  Lochaber,  Efq;  captain  in  the  87th 
regiment  commanded  by  Colonel  Frafer,  all  concur  in 
teftifying  that  Mr.  Macpherfon's  collection  confifts  of 
genuine  Highland  poems;  known  to  them  to  be  fuch, 
both  from  the  general  report  of  the  country  where 
they  live,  and  from  their  own  remembrance  of  the 
originals.  Colonel  Mackay  aflerts  very  pofitively, 
upon  perfonal  knowledge,  that  many,  of  the  poems 
publifhed  by  Mr.  Macpherfon  are  true  and  faithful 
translations.  Mr.  Campbell  declares  that  he  has  heard 
many  of  them,  and  Captain  Macdoneil  that  he  has 
heard  parts  of  every  one  of  them,  recited  in  the  original 
language. 

James  Grant  of  Rothiemurchus,  Efq;  and  Alexander 
Grant  of  Delrachny,  Efq;  both  in  the  ihire  of  Inver* 
nefs,  defired  to  be  named  as  vouchers  for  the  poems  of 
Fingal  in  particular.  They  remember  to  have  heard 
it  often  in  their  younger  days,  and  are  pofitive  that 
Mr.  Macpherfon  has  given  a  juft  tranflation  of  it. 

Lauchlan  Macpherfon  of  ■  Strathmaihie,  in  Inver- 
nefs  ihire,  Efq;  gives  a  very  full  and  explicit  teftimony, 
from  particular  knowledge,  in  the  following  words: 
That  in  the  year  1760,  he  accompanied  Mr.  Macpher- 
fon during  fome  part  of  his  journey  through  the  High- 
lands in  fearch  of  the  poems  of  Gflian;  that  he  afiifted 
him  in  collecting  them;  that  he  took  down  from 
oral  tradition,  and  tranferibed  from  old  manuferipts 
by  far  the  greateft  part  of  thefe  pieces  Mr.  Macpher- 
fon has  publifhed;  that  fmce  the  publication  he  has 
carefully  compared  the  tranflation  with  the  copies  of 
the  originals  in  his  handsj  and  that  he  finds  it  amaz- 
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ingly  literal,  even  to  fuch  a  degree  as  often  to  preferve 
the  cadence  of  the  Galic  verfification.  He  affirms,  that 
among  the  manufcripts  which  were  at  that  time  in 
Mr.  Macpherfon's  pofTeffion,  he  faw  one  of  as  old  a 
date  as  the  year  1410. 

Sir  James  Macdonald  of  Macdonald,  in  the  Ifland  of 
Sky,  Baronet,  aiTured  me,  that  after  having  made,  at 
my  defire,  all  the  inquiries  he  could  in  his  part  of  the 
country,  he  entertained  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Macpher- 
fon's collection  confifled  entirely  of  authentic  Highland 
poems;  that  he  had  lately  heard  feveral  parts  of  them 
repeated  in  the  original,  in  the  Ifland  of  Sky,  with 
fome  variations  from  the  printed  tranflation,  fuch  as 
might  naturally  be  expected  from  the  circumfiances  of 
oral  tradition;  and  fome  parts,  in  particular  the  epi- 
fode  of  Fainafollis  in  the  third  book  of  Fingal,  which 
agree  literally  with  the  tranflation;  and  added,  that  he 
had  heard  recitations  of  other  poem6  not  tranflated  by- 
Mr.  Macpherfon,  but  generally  reputed  to  be  of  Om- 
an's compofition,  which  were  of  the  fame  fpirit  and 
itrain  with  fuch  as  are  tranflated,  and  which  he  efteem- 
ed  not  inferior  to  any  of  them  in  fublimity  of  defcrip- 
tion,  dignity  of  fentiment,  or  any  other  of  the  beauties 
of  poetry.  This  laft  particular  niuft  have  great  weight ; 
as  it  is  well  known  how  much  the  judgment  of  Sir 
James  Macdonald  deferves  to  be  relied  upon,  in  every 
thing  that  relates  to  literature  and  tafte. 

The  late  reverend  Mi".  Alexander  Macfarlane,  mi- 
nift'er  of  Arrachar  in  Dumbartonihire,  who  was  re- 
markably eminent  for  his  profound  knowledge  in  Ga- 
lic learning  and  antiquities,  wrote  to  me  foon  after  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Macpherfon's  work,  terming  it  a 
mafteriy  tranflation;  informing  me  that  he  had  often 
heard  feveral  of  thefe  poems  in  the  original,  and  re- 
marked many  pafiages  fo  particularly  Unking  beyond 
any  thing  he  had  ever  read  in  any  human  compoiition, 
that  he  never  expected  to  fee  a  ftrength  of  genius  able 
to  do  them  that  juftice  hi  a  tranflation,  which  Mr. 
Macpherfon  has  done. 
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Norman  Macleod  of  Macleod,  in  the  Ifland  of  Sky, 
Efq.  Walter  Macfarlane  of  Macfarlane,  in  Dumbai*- 
tonihire,  Efq.  Mr.  Alexander  Macmillan,  deputy-keeper 
of  his  Majefty's  fignet,  Mr.  Adam  Ferguffon,  profeiror 
of  moral  philofophy  in  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh, 
and  many  other  gentlemen,  natives  of  the  Highland 
counties,  whom  I  had  occafion  to  converfe  with  upon 
this  fubject,  declare,  that  though  they  cannot  now  re- 
peat from  memory  any  of  thefe  poems  in  the  original, 
yet  from  what  they  have  heard  in  their  youth,  and 
from  the  imprefiion  of  the  fubject  (till  remaining  on 
their  minds,  they  firmly  believe  thole  which  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon  has  published,  to  be  the  old  Poems  of  Offian 
current  in  the  country. 

Defirous,  however,  to  have  this  tranflation  particu- 
larly compared  with  the  oral  editions  of  any  who  had 
parts  of  the  original  diftincf  ly  on  their  memory,  I  ap- 
plied to  feveral  clergymen  to  make  inquiry  in  their 
refpedtive  parifhes  concerning  fuch  perfons;  and  to 
compare  what  they  rehearfed  with  the  printed  verfion. 
Accordingly,  from  the  reverend  Mr.  John  Macpherfon, 
minifter  of  Slate,  in  Sky;  Mr.  Neil  Macleod,  minifter 
of  Rofs,  in  Mull;  Mr.  Angus  Macneil,  minifter  of 
South  Uift;  Mr.  Donald  Macqueen,  minifter  of  Kil- 
muir,  in  Sky;  and  Mr.  Donald  Macleod,  minifter  of' 
Glenelg;  I  have  had  reports  on  this  head,  containing 
diftinct  and  explicit  teftimonies  to  almoft  the  whole 
epic  poem  of  Fingal,  from  beginning  to  end,  and  to 
feveral  alfo  of  the  leffer  poems,  as  rehearfed  in  the  ori- 
ginal, in  their  prefence,  by  perfons  whofe  names  and 
places  of  abode  they  mention,  and  compared  by  them- 
selves with  the  printed  tranflation.  They  affirm  that  in 
many  places, what  was  rehearfed  in  their  prefence  agreed 
literally  and  exacftly  with  the  tranflation.  In  fome 
places  they  found  variations  from  it,  and  variations 
even  among  different  rehearfers  of  the  fame  poem  in  the 
original;  as  words  and  ftanzas  omitted  by  fome  which 
Others  repeated,  and  the  order  and  connexion  in  fcm; 
.  Vol.  L  © 
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places  changed.  But  tney  remark,  that  thefe  varia- 
tions are  on  the  whole  not  very  material,  and  that  Mr. 
Macpherfon  feemed  to  them  to  follow  the  raoft  juff 
and  authentic  copy  of  the  fenfe  of  his  author.  Some 
of  thefe  clergymen,  particularly  Mr.  Neil  Macleod, 
ean  themfelves  repeat  from  memory  feveral  paffages  of  ' 
Fingal;  the  tranflation  of  which  they  affure  me  is  ex- 
act. Mr.  Donald  Macleod  acquaints  me,  that  it  was 
in  his  houfe  Mr.  Macpherfon  had  the  defcription  of 
Cuchullin's  horfes  and  chariot,  in  the  firft  book  of 
Fingal,  given  him  by  Allan  Macalkill,  fchoolmafler. 
Mr.  Angus  Mackneil  writes,  that  Mr.  Macdonald,  a 
parifhioner  of  his,  declares,  that  he  has  often  feen  and 
read  a  great  part  of  an  ancient  manufcript,  once  in  the 
poffeffion  of  the  family  of  Clanronald,  and. afterwards 
carried  to  Ireland,  containing  many  of  thefe  poems; 
and  that  he  rehearfed  before  him  feveral  paffages 
out  of  Fingal,  which  agreed  exactly  with  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon's  tranflation;  that  Neil  Macmurrich,  whofe 
predeceffors  had  for  many  generations  been  bards  to 
the  family  of  Clanronald,  declared  alfo  in  his  prefence, 
that  he  had  often  feen  and  read  the  fame  old  manu- 
fcript; that  he  himfelf,  gave  to  Mr.  Macpherfon  a 
manufcript  containing  fome  of  the  poems  which  are 
now  tranflated  and  publifhed,  and  rehearfed  before 
Mr.  Macneil,  in  the  original,  the  whole  of  the  poem 
intitled  Dar-thuia,  with  very  little  variation  from  the 
printed  tranflation.  I  have  received  the  fame  teftimo- 
ny  concerning  this  poem,  Dar-thula,  from  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon, mimfter  of  Slate;  and  in  a  letter  communicat- 
ed to  me  from  lieutenant  Duncan  Macnicol,  of  the 
<\8th  regiment,  informing  me  of  its  being  recited  in  the 
original,  in  their  prefence,  from  beginning  to  end:  on 
which  I  lay  the  more  ftrefs,  as  any  perfon  of  tafte  who 
turns  to  that  poem  will  fee,  that  it  is  one  of  the  moft 
highly  finifhed  in  the  whole  collection,  and  moft  dif- 
tinguifhed  for  poetical  and  fentimental  beauties;  in- 
ibmuch,  that  whatever  genius  could  produce  Dar- 
&u-kj  muit  be  judged  fully  equal  t<9  any  performance 
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contained  in  Mr.  Macpherfon's  publication.  I  mull 
add  here,  that  though  they  who  have  compared  the 
tranflation  with  what  they  have  heard  rehearfed  of  the 
original,  bellow  high  praifcs  both  upon  Mr.  Macpher- 
fon's genius  and  his  fidelity;  yet  I  find  it  to  be  their 
general  opinion,  that  in  many  places  he  has  not  been 
able  to  attain  to  the  ftrength  and  fublimity  of  the  ori- 
ginal which  he  copied. 

I  have  authority  to  fay,  in  the  name  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Archibald  Macnab,  of  the  88th  regiment,  or 
regiment  of  Highland  Volunteers  commanded  by  Co- 
lonel Campbell,  that  he  has  undoubted  evidence  of  Mr. 
Macpherfon's  collection  being  genuine,  both  from  what 
he  well  remembers  to  have  heard  in  his  youth,  and 
from  his  having  heard  very  lately  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  poem  of  Temora  rehearfed  in  the  original,  which 
agreed  exactly  with  the  printed  verfion. 

By  the  reverend  Mr.  Alexander  Pope,  minifter  of 
Reay,  in  the  fhire  of  Caithnefs,  I  am  informed,  that 
twenty-four  years  ago,  he  had  begun  to  make  a  collec- 
tion of  fome  of  the  old  poems  current  in  his  part  of  the 
country;  on  comparing  which,  with  Mr.  Macpherfon's 
work,  he  found  in  his  collection  the  poem  intitled,  the 
Battle  of  Lora,  fome  parts  of  Lathmon,  and  the  ac- 
count of  the  Death  of  Ofcar.  From  the  above  men- 
tioned Lieutenant  Duncan  Macnicol,  teflimonies  have 
been  alfo  received  to  a  great  part  of  Fingal,  to  part  of 
Temora,  and  Carric-thura,  as  well  as  to  the  whole  of 
Dar-thula,  as  recited  in  his  prefence  in  the  original, 
compared,  and  found  to  agree  with  the  tranflation. 

I  myfelf  read  over  the  greateft  part  of  the  Englifli 
verfion  of  the  fix  books  of  Fingal,  to  Mr.  Kenneth 
Macpherfon  of  Stornoway,  in  the  ifland  of  Lewis,  mer- 
chant, in  prefence  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Alexander  Mac- 
aulay,  chaplain  to  the  88th  regiment.  In  going  along, 
Mr.  Macpherfon  vouched  what  was  read  to  be  well 
known  to  him  in  the  original,  both  the  defcriptions  and 
the  fentiments.  In  fome  places,  though  he  remembered 
the  ftory,  he  did  not  remember  the  words  of  the  ori- 
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ginal;  In  other  places,  he  remembered  and  repeated  the 
Galic  lines  themfelves,  which,  being  interpreted  to  me 
by  Mr.  Macaulay,  were  found,  upon  companion,  to  a- 
gree  often  literally  with  the  printed  verfion,  and  fome- 
times  with  {light  variations  of  a  word  or  an  epithet. 
This  testimony  carried  to  me,  and  mufi  have  carried  to 
any  other  who  had  been  prefent,  the  higheft  conviction; 
being  precifely  a  teftimony  of  that  nature  which  an 
Englifhman  well  acquainted  with  Milton,  or  any  favou- 
rite author,  would  give  to  a  foreigner,  who  (hewed  him 
a  verfion  of  this  author  into  his  own  language,  and 
wanted  to  be  fatisfied  from  what  the  Englishman  could 
recollect  of  the  original,  whether  it  was  really  a  tranfla- 
tion  of  Paradifc  Loft,  or  a  fpurious  work  under  that 
title  which  had  been  put  into  his  hands. 

The  above-mentioned  Mr.  Alexander  Macaulay,  Mr. 
Adam  Ferguflbn,  profeffor  of  moral  philofophy,  and 
Mr.  Alexander  Frafer,  governor  to  Francis  Stuart,  Efq. 
inform  me,  that  at  feveral  different  times  they  were 
with  Mr.  Macpherfon,  after  he  had  returned  from  his 
journey  through  the  Highlands,  and  whilft  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  work  of  tranflating;  that  they  looked  in- 
to his  manufcripts,  feveral  of  which  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  old;  that  they  were  fully  fatisfied  of  their 
being  genuine  Highland  poems;  that  they  compared 
the  tranflation  in  many  places  with  the  original;  and 
they  atteft  it  to  be  very  juft  and  faithful,  and  remark- 
ably literal. 

It  has  been  thought  worth  while  to  beftow  this  atten- 
tion on  eftablifhing  the  authenticity  of  the  works  of  Of- 
fian,  now  in  pofleffion  of  the  public:  Becaufe  whatever 
rank  they  are  allowed  to  hold  as  works  of  genius;  what- 
ever different  opinions  may  be  entertained  concerning 
their  poetical  merit,  they  are  unqueftionably  valuable 
in  another  view;  as  monuments  of  the  tafte  and  man- 
ners of  an  ancient  age,  as  ufeful  materials  for  enlarg- 
ing our  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  and  character; 
and  muft,  beyond  all  difpute,  be  held  as  at  leaft  one 
of  the  greateft  curiofities,   which  have  at   any  time 
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enriched  the  republic  of  letters.  More  teftimonies  to 
them  might  have  been  produced  by  a  more  enlarged 
correfpondence  with  the  Highland  countries:  but  I 
apprehend,  if  any  apology  is  necefiary,  it  is  for  pro- 
ducing lb  many  names,  in  a  queftion,  where  the  con- 
fenting  filence  of  a  whole  country,  was  to  every  un- 
prejudiced perfon,  the  ftrongeft  proof,  that  fpurious 
compofitions,  in  the  name  of  that  country,  had  not 
been  obtruded  upon  the  world. 


o  3 


'"T'ke  preceding  chain  of  evidence  would  be  fufficient 
-*■  one  mould  think,  to  fettle  any  point  of  controver- 
sy whatever.  At  leafl  we  are  in  the  habit  of  believing' 
traditions  in  themfelves  the  moft  incredible,  upon  au- 
thority far  lefs  fatisfactory.  If  additional  proof  is  how- 
ever wanted,  -we  refer  the  reader  to  a  Differtation  on  the 
Authenticity  of  Oman's  Poems,  inferted  by  the  Reve- 
rend Mr.  Smith,  in  his  Galic  Antiquities.  This  Gen- 
tleman has  not  only  added  his  own  teftimony  to  the 
foregoing  evidence,  but  has  fubjoined  a  numerous  lift 
of  correspondents,  and  of  perfons  to  whom  he  was  in- 
debted "  by  oral  recitation"  for  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  originals  of  the  poems  which  he  has  translated,  and 
which  are  intimately  connected  with  the  prefent  col- 
lection. As  it  had  been  loudly  demanded  *,  that  the 
originals  themfelves  mould  be  produced,  Mr.  Smith  has 
printed  his  Galic  Poems  in  a  quarto  volume,  extending 
to  an  hundred  and  feventy-four  pages.  If  any  reader 
can  refift  the  conviction  of  fuch  evidence,  as  to  the  ex- 
igence of  Oflian's  Poems  in  the  Galic  language,  he 
muff  be  ranked  with  thofe  hardy  fceptics  who  would 
not  believe,  though  one  had  arifenfrom  the  dead. 

*  Th.i<  raraTiph  'a  arMreferl,  in  par!irr;lnr,  to  the  Pdrrirers  of  the  la'e  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnfon.  For  hi<  petLl?.:-.rc  u;>rn  this  l'uhieft,  the  hereriinrv  t  d:ltempef 
c:  lunarv  form?  a  melancholy  vindication.  An  apology  of  the  fame  ku,d  a.ay  be 
•rtvanced  for  the  buffoonery  of  James  Eofwell,  Tiq. 
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AN    ANCIENT 

EPIC  POEM. 

IN  SIX  BOOKS. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

Cuchnllin  (general  of  the  Irifh  tribes,  In  the  minority  of  Cormac,  king  of  Ireland) 
e  Keneath  a  tree,  at  the  gate  of  Tura,  a  cattle  of  Ulfter  (the  other 
Chiefs  having  gone  on  a  hunting  party  to  Crc.mla,  a  neighbouring  hi'.:,  i;  in- 
formed of  Che  landing  of  .Swaran,  ting  of  Lochlin,  by  -Moran,  the  fon  of  Fithil, 
oi.e  of  his  fcouts.  He  convenes  the  chiefs;  a  council  is  held,  and  difputes  run 
tigh  about  giving battie  to  the  enemy.  Connalj  the  petty  king  of  Tongorma,  and 
an  intimate  friend  of  Cuchullin,  was  for  retreating,  till  Fingal,  king  of  t'hofe 
Caledonians  who  inhabited  the  north-wef  1.02ft  ci  ;  :<..ckmd,  whofe  aid  had  been 
previouily  foliated,  mould  arrive;  bul  C  .  [atha,  lord  of  Lara, 

&  country'  in  Connar.frht,  was  for  en  -i"i:-.:  ihe  enemy  in. mediately.     Cuchullin, 
cf  himfelf  willing  to  fight,  went  into  the  opinion  of  Calmar.   Marching  towards 
the  enemy,  he  miffed  three  of  his  Lravelt  heroes,  Fergus,  Duchomar,  and  Catr*. 
tat.     Fergus  arri\  ir.g,  ulls  CoctuU:  i  of  the  death  of  the  two  other  chiefs;  which 
I  de  of  Morna,  the  daughter  of  Cormac    Tue  army 
cf  Cuchullin  is  defcried  at  a  diftance  bv  swaran,  who  fent  the  fon  of  Arno  to  ob- 
ferve  the  motions  of  the  enemy  ,  while  he  himfelf  ranged  his  forces  in  order  of 
1  he  fon  of  Arno  returning  t     Swaran,  defcribes  to  him  Cuchullin's  cha- 
irance  of  that  hero.    The  armies  engat;, . 
coming  on, leaves  the  victory  undecid    I.   C     hulling  accc  ffli  kg  to  the 
c:  tiie 'times,  fends  to  S'.varan  a  formal  i.i  -  Station  to  a  feuft,  by  nis  haul  C:.:  ril, 
the  ion  of  Kinfena.     Swa.-an  refaics  to  <...--.:ie.     Carril  relates  to  Cuchullin  the 
Jtorj  of  Grudar  and  Braffolis.    A  party,  by  Connal's  advice,  is  fent  to  obfervc 
the  enemy;  which  Uofcs  tit  action  of  the  rirft  day. 
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BOOK  I. 

uchullin  *  fat  by  Tura's  wall;  by  the  tree  of  the 
filing  leaf.     His  fpear  leaned  againft  the  moffy 
rock.  His  fhield  lay  by  him  on  the  grafs.  As  he  thought 

*  Cuchullin,  or  rather  Cuth-TJUin,  c  the  voice  cf  Ullin,'  a  poetical  name  given 
the  fon  of  Semo,  grandfon  to  Caithbat,  a  druid  celebrated  by  the  ba  tis  tor  his  wif- 
dom  and  valojr,  from  his  commanding  the  forces  of  the  province  of  Ulfter  ar^init 
the  Firbolg  or  Belgae,  who  were  in  poilemon  of  Cooaaught.  Cuchullin,  when  \  ery 
young,  married  Braceia,  the  daughter  of  Sorglan,  and  palling  over  into  Ireland, 
lived  tor  fon  e  time  with  Conaal,  grandfon  by  a  daughter  to  Congal  the  pct.\  king 
ot  Ulfter.  His  wifdom  and  valour  in  a  ihort  time  gained  him  fuch  reputation,  that 
in  the  minority  of  Cormac  the  Aipreme  king  of  Ireland,  he  w:  s  chi  ifen  -. .  ■  ■:  Lin 
to  the  young  king,  and  fole  manager  of  the  war  againft  Swaran  king,  cf  Lochliri. 
After  a  feries  of  great  actions  he  v.va  killed  in  battle  fomewheti  i..  Conn;<_ -ht, 
Ik  the  twenty-feventh  year  of  his  age:  He  was  for  n  ■  -'-r>   hat 

a  ftrcng  mail  it  has  -..alTed  into  a  proverb,  '  H.  ':■  the  ttrength  of  Cu- 
chullin.'  They  mew  the  remains  of  his  palace  a:  Dunfcaicb  in  the  ifle  of  Sky  J 
and  a  ftone  to  which  te  biuti  Lit  deg  Luath,  g.es  aiil  i.y  tu  same. 
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of  mighty  Cahbar  *,  a  hero  whom  he  flew  in  war;  the 
fcout  f  of  the  ocean  came,  Moran  %  the  fon  of  Fithil? 

"  Rife,"  faid  the  youth,  "  Cuchullin,  rife;  I  fee  the 
fhips  of  Swaran.  Cuchullin,  many  are  the  foe;  many 
the  heroes  of  the  dark-rolling  fea." 

"  Moran!"  replied  the  blue-eyed  chief,  "  thou  ever 
trembleft,  fon  cf  Fithil:  Thy  fears  have  much  inereai 
ed  the  foe.     Perhaps  it  is  the  king  ||  of  the  lonely  hills 
coming  to  aid  me  on  green  Ullin's  plains." 

"  I  faw  their  chief,"  fays  Moran,  "  tall  as  a  rock  of 
ice.  His  fpear  is  like  that  Wafted  fir.  His  fhieftf  like 
the  rifmg  moon.  He  fat  or.  a  rork  on  the  more:  his, 
dark  holt  rolled,  like  clouds,  around  him.  Many, 
thief  of  men!  I  faid,  many  are  our  hands  of  war.  Well 
art  thou  named,  the  Mighty  Man;  but  many  mighty 
men  are  feen  from  Tura's  windy  walls/' 

"  He  anfwered,  like  a  wave  on  a  rock,  who  in  this 
land  appears  like  me?  Heroes  ftand  not  in  my  prefence; 
they  fall  to  earth  beneath  my  hand.  None  can  meet 
Swaran  in  the  fight  but  Finga!,  king  of  ftormy  hills. 
Once  we  wreftled  on  the  heath  of  Malmorl,  and  our 
heels  overturned  the  wood.  Rocks  fell  from  their 
place;  and  rivuhts,  changing  their  courfe,  fled  mur- 
muring from  our  ftrife.  Three  days  we  renewed  our 
flrife,  and  heroes  flood  at  a  diftance  and  trembled.  On 
the  fourth,  Fingal  fays,  that  the  king  of  the  ocean  fell; 
but  Swaran  fays  he  ftood.  Let  dark' Cuchullin  yield  to 
him  that  is  ftrong  as  the  fiorms  of  Malmor." 

*  Cairbar  or  Cairbre,  figmiies  a  ftronr;  mm. 

+  We  may  conclude  from  Cuchi.Vin's  arirdvinr;  for  fnreicrn  aid,  i'.-zt  th?  Irifri 
were  not  then  fo  u-jmer.ws  as  they  haw  ..nee  Lit .  :i;  which  i->  ;t  Teat  prefumutioa 
agiinlt  the  hi-rh  antiques  of  that  pci.plt.  We  have  the  telf  imony  of  Tnuv_r, 
tnat  un.r  Ic'ricn  only  was  thought  f'jff'.cieiir,  in  the  time  of  A.tricola,  to  reduce  the 
vhoic  itiand  ur.der  the  Roman  yoke;  v.nicu  »tu!:l  not  prnN-.il/  h-\ve  been  tije 
cafe  had  ti-r  iiianci  been  inhabited  fo-  ar./  nun;r-?r  of  centuries  beiore. 

t  Moran  figni'tes  many;   and  Fithil,  or  rather  Fili,  '  an  inferior  bar".' 

|i  Fingal  the  fon  of  Comhal  an  '.  Ml  raa  :.:  da  ighter  of  Tliadda.  His  grand. 
fi'her  was  Trathal,  ar.d  rre-.t-rr  mlra::..  r  Tren.nor,  uoth  of  whom  are  often 
-1,11  in..;  in  the  poem.    Trenmor,  ingtol    idition,  had  two  fous;  Trathal, 

wLn  htceeded  him  in  the  fc;.n_  '  .  -;-.:.  and  Comiar,  called  by  the  bards 
Connar  the  Great,  w>  <■  •.  :■  ,i,,.  :.  ',.•.  a  a:  ah  Inland,  and  was  the  anceftor  of 
tnat  Cormac  who  fa,  i.n  the  Irith  thror.t-  wh..-n  the  invanon  of  swaran  happened. 
It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  cbferve,  tiait  *Ut  uccui.i.  c^'U-  alv.a.-  s  tu  be  jiUcei 
on  rne  laft  fyllable  of  Fjugal. 

*j  Meal-mor,  '  a  great  LIU.' 
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"  No!"  replied  the  blue-eyed  chief,  "  I  will  never 
yield  to  man!  Dark  Cuchullin  -mall  be  great  or  dead! 
Go,  Fithil's  fon,  and  take  my  fpcar.  Strike  the  found- 
ing fhield  of  Cabait  *.  It  hangs  at  Tura's  ruffling  gate; 
the  found  of  peace  is  not  its  voice.  My  heroes  lhall 
hear  on  the  hill." 

He  went  and  ftruck  the  boffy  fhield.  The  hills  and 
their  rocks  replied.  The  found  fpread  along  the  wood: 
deer  ftart  by  the  lake  of  roes.  Curach  f  ie^pt  from  the 
founding  rock;  and  Connal  of  the  bloody  fpear.  Cru- 
gal's  ^  breaft  of  fnow  beats  high.  Tlie  ion  of  Favi 
leaves  the  dark-brown  hind.  It  is  the  fhield  of  war, 
faid  Ronnar!  The  fpear  of  Cuchullin,  faid  Lugar!  Son 
of  the  fea  put  on  thy  arms!  Calmar  hit  thy  founding 
fteel!  Puno!  dreadful  hero,  rife!  Cairbar  from  thy  red 
tree  of  Cromla!  Bend  thy  white  knee,  O  Eth!  and  de- 
fcend  from  the  ftreams  of  Lena.  Ca-clt  (bretch  thy 
white  fide  as  thou  moveft  along  the  whiffling  heath  of 
Mora:  thy  fide  that  is  white  as  the  foam  of  the  troubled 
fea,  when  the  dark  winds  pour  it  on  the  murmuring 
rocks  of  Cuthon  jj. 

Now  I  behold  the  chiefs,  in  the  pride  of  their  former 
deeds!  Their  fouls  are  kindled  at  the  battles  of  old; 
and  the  actions  of  other  times.  Their  eyes  are  like 
flames  of  fire.  And  roll  in  fearch  of  the  foes  of  the 
land.  Their  mighty  hands  are  on  their  fwords.  And 
lightning  pours  from  their  fides  of  fteel.  They  cora& 
like  ftreams  from  the  mountains;  each  rufhes  roaring 
from  his  hill.  Bright  are  the  chiefs  of  battle,  in  the  ar- 
mour of  their  fathers.  Gloomy  and  dark  their  heroes 
follow,  like  the  gathering  of  the  rainy  clouds  behind  the. 
red  meteors  of  heaven.  The  founds  of  crafhing  arms 
afcend.     The  gray  dogs  howl  between.     Unequally 

*  Cabait,  or  rather  Cathb-it,  grandfather  to  the  hern,  was  fo  remarkable  for  his 
valunr,  that  h:1  u.j  id  vis  i7vj'J>  ufe  of  ;■.  alarm  hv.  pr.iteritv  to  the  battles  of  the 
family.  We  find  Fmgal  n.skini;  the  fame  life  of  iiu  ovn  IhiclJ  in  the  4th  book. 
A  horn  was  the  inoit  cummon  inflrumcnl  to  tali  the  army  together,  before  the 
Invention  of  bagpipes. 

t  C  j-raoth  Ggnifies  the  madnefs  of  battle. 

t  Cnrtn-geal, '  fair  complexloned.' 
•  to  1,  '  the  tnjuniful  found  of 
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burfts  the  fong  of  battle.  And  rocking  Cromla  *  echoes 
round.  On  Lena's  dulky  heath  they  ftand,  like  mift  \ 
that  fhades  the  hills  of  autumn:  when  broken  and  dark 
it  fettles  high,  and  lifts  its  head  to  heaven! 

"  Hail,"  faid  Cuchullin,  "  fons  of  the  narrow  vales! 
hail,  ye  hunters  of  the  deer!  Another  fport  is  drawing 
near:  It  is  like  the  dark  rolling  of  that  wave  on  the 
coaft!  Shall  we  fight,  ye  fons  of  W2r!  or  yield  green 
Jnnis-fail  J  to  Lochlin!  O  Connal  ||,  fpeak  thou  firft  of 
men!  thou  breaker  of  the  fhields!  thou  haft  often 
fought  with  Lochlin:  wilt  thou  lift  thy  father's  fpear?'* 

"  Cuchullin!"  calm  the  chief  replied,  "  the  fpear  of 
Connal  is  keen.  It  delights  to  mine  in  battle,  and  to 
mix  with  the  blood  of  thoufands.  But  tho'  my  hand  is 
bent  on  war,  my  heart  is  for  the  peace  of  ErinT.  Be- 
hold, thou  firft  in  Cormac's  war,  the  fable  fleet  of  Swa- 
ran.  His  mails  are  as  numerous  on  our  coafts  as  reeds 
in  the  lake  of  Lego.  His  fhips  are  like  forefts  clothed 
with  mift,  when  the  trees  yield  by  turns  to  the  fqually 
wind.  Many  are  his  chiefs  in  battle.  Connal  is  for 
peace!  Fingal  would  fhun  his  arm,  the  firft  of  mortal 
men!  Fingal  who  fcatters  the  mighty,  as  ftormy  winds 
the  heath;  when  the  ftreams  roar  through  echoing  Co- 
na:  and  night  fettles  with  all  her  clouds-  on  the  hill!" 

"  Fly,  thou  chief  of  peace,"  faid  Calmar  $,  the  fon 


t.?o  when  th'  embattled  clouds  in  dark  array, 
AlonR  the  ::-.ies  their  gloomy  lines  diiplay; 
The  low-hun^  \a:ouri   no'm'.ljfs  ',nd  ftill 
Reft  on  the  fummit  of  the  fhaded  hill.  POPE. 

e  called  Fafcns.    Innis-fail, 

||-Connal,  the  friend  of  CiKh  :ilin,  was  the  fon  of  Ca'rthbat  prince  of  Tongorma, 
or  the  ifland  of  blue  waves,  probably  one  of  the  Hebrides.  His  mother  was  Fiona). 
ma  the  daughter  ol  ConiV'i-  He  had  a  fon  by  Foba  of  Comxhar-neiTar,  who  was 
afterwards  kuic  of  Uliter.  I  or  hi;  fervices  :u  the  war  i;:r:i('-  riwaran,  he  had  lanrts 
conferred  on  him,  which,  from  his  name,  were  called  Tir-ctioimuil,  or  Tirccmnel, 
i.  e.  the  land  of  Connal. 

t  Erin,  a  name  of  Ireland:  from  '  ear  or  iar'  weft,  and  '■  in'  an  ifland.  This 
name  was  not  always  cjiihnc-d  to  Ireland,  t  >r  'hen.  is  the  hifrheit  probability  that 
the  Ierne  of  the  ancients  was  Britain  to  the  north  of  the  Forth.  For  leine  is  faldj 
to  be  the  North  of  Biitain,  whi.h  could  not  te  meant  of  Ireland. 

Strabc,  lib.  2.  e;  4.  CafauS.  fcb.  I, 


§  Calrn-er,  <  a  ftrong  man.' 
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of  Matha;  "  fly,  Connal,  to  thy  filent  hills,  where  the 
fpear  of  battle  never  fhone!  Purfue  the  dark-browa  - 
deer  of  Cromla:  and  ftop  with  thine  arrows  the  bound- 
ing roes  of  Lena.  But,  blue-eyed  fon  of  Semo,  Cu- 
chullin,  ruler  of  the  war,  fcatter  thou  the  fons  of  Loch- 
lin  *!  and  roar  thro'  the  ranks  of  their  pride.  Let  no 
veflel  of  the  kingdom  of  Snow  bound  on  the  dark  rol- 
ling waves  of  Iniftore  f .  O  ye  dark  winds  of  Erin  rife! 
roar  ye  whirlwinds  of  the  heath!  Amidft  the  tempeft 
let  me  die,  torn  in  a  cloud  by  angry  ghofls  of  men;  a- 
midft  die  tempeft  let  Calmar  die,  if  ever  chafe  was  fport 
to  him,  fo  much  as  the  battle  of  fhields!" 

"  Calmar!"  flow  replied  the  chief,  "  I  never  fled,  O 
fon  of  Matha!  I  was  fwift  with  my  friends  in  battle; 
but  fmall  is  the  fame  of  Connal!  The  battle  was  won 
in  my  prefencej  and  the  valiant  overcame!  But,  fon 
of  Semo,  hear  my  voice,  regard  the  ancient  throne  of 
Corniac.  Give  wealth  and  half  the  land  for  peace,  till 
Fingal  come  with  battle.  Or,  if  war  be  thy  choice,  I  lift 
the  lword  and  fpear.  My  joy  ihall  be  in  the  midft  of thou- 
fands;  and  my  foul  brighten  in  the  gloom  of  the  fight!" 

"  To  me,"  Cuchullin  replies,  "  pleafant  is  the  noife 
of  arms!  pleafant  as  the  thunder  of  heaven  before  the 
fhower  of  fprmg!  But  gather  all  the  Alining  tribes,  that 
I  may  view  the  fons  of  war!  Let  them  move  along  the 
heath,  bright  as  the  iun-ihine  before  a  florrn;  when  the 
weft  wind  collects  the  clouds,  and  the  oaks  of  Morven 
echo  along  the  fhore." 

"  But  where  are  my  friends  in  battle?  The  compa- 
nions of  my  arm  in  danger?  Where  art  thou,  white- 
bolbm'd  Cathbat?  Where  is  that  cloud  in  war,  Ducho- 
mar^?  And  haft  thou  left  me,  O  Fergus||  !  in  the  day 
of  the  ftorm?  Fergus,  firft  in  our  joy  at  the  feaft!  fon 
of  RolTa!  arm  cf  death!  comeft  thou  like  a  roe  %  from 

*  The  Oalic  njrr.e  of  Scandinavia  in  general:  in  a  more  confined  fenfe  that  of 
the  peninfula  df  Jut'.Jktf. 
t  iaUtorej  '  the  ifl in<l  of  whales,'  the  ancient  name  of  the  Orkney  ifiands. 
X  Dubhcomar,  '  a  black  vell-fhaped  man.' 

;  Feir-guth, «  the  raati  of  the  uord;'  or  a  commander  of  an  army. 
1  Be  ttva  like  a  nt  or  youug  hart  on  the  mountains  of  £ethsr.  Solomon's  Song, 

A3 
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Maimer?  Like  a  hart  from  the  echoing  hills?  Hail, 
thou  fori  of  Roffa!  What  fhades  the  foul  of  war?" 

"  Four  ftones  *M  replied  the  chief,  "  rife  on  the  grave 
©f  Cathbat.  Thefe  hands  have  laid  in  earth  Duchomar, 
that  cloud  in  war!  Cathbat,  the  fon  of  Torman;  thou 
wert  a  fun-beam  on  the  hill.  And  thou,  O  valiant  I)u-« 
chomar,  like  the  mift  of  marfhy  Lano;  -when  it  fails  o- 
ver  the  plains  of  autumn  and  brings  death  to  the  peo- 
ple. Morna,  fairefl  of  maids!  calm  is  thy  fleep  in  the 
cave  of  the  rock.  Thou  haft  fallen  in  darknefs  like  a 
irar,  that  moots  acrofs  the  defert,  when  the  traveller  is 
alone,  and  mourns  the  tranfient  beam." 

"  Say,"  faid  Semo's  blue-eyed  fon,  "  fay  how  fell 
the  chiefs  of  Erin?  Fell  they  by  the  fons,  of  Lochlin, 
ftriving  in  the  battle  of  heroes?  Or  what  confines  the 
chiefs  of  Cromla  to  the  dark  and  narrow  houfe  -j*." 

"  Cathbat,"  replied  the  hero,  "  fell  by  the  fword  of 
Duchomar  at  the  oak  of  the  noify  ftreams.  Duchomar 
came  to  Tura's  cave;  and  fpoke  to  the  lovely  Morna." 

"  Morna  J,  faireft  among  women,  lovely  daughter 
of  Cormac-cairbar.  Why  in  the  circle  of  ftones;  in  the 
cave  of  the  rock  alone?  The  ftream  murmurs  hoarfely. 
The  old  trees  groan  in  the  wind.  The  lake  is  troubled 
before  thee,  and  dark  are  the  clouds  of  the  Iky.  But 
thou  art  like  fnow  on  the  heath;  and  thy  hair  like  the 
mift  of  Cromla;  when  it  curls  on  the  rocks,  and  mines 
to  the  beam  of  the  weft.  Thy  breafts  are  like  two 
fmooth  rocks  feen  from  Erano  of  the  ftreams;  thy 
arms  like  two  white  pillars  in  the  halls  of  the  mighty 
Fingal." 

"  From  whence,"  the  white-armed  maid  replied,, 
"  from  whence,  Duchomar,  the  raoft  gloomy  of  men? 

*  This  Qafftge  alludes  to  the  nvr.j*cr  of  h-rial  w«?  t!-e  ancient  rcot?.  They, 
Opened  a  grave  fix  oi  ti|.>'.  ■.■■■■.  i  lined 

on  w-M.  tjiey  laid  to    \  I        i  ■  .■■!•■•* 

h-nds  oi*  twelve  srrr-v;;  \,-'  '.::■    '.  '          .                ''  ■:"■.-■.:             <      ..'. 

wfcicfataey  placed  the  Hon...   ....-.,   the      ...  ol   buuti   ■■■       'bt  wholewajj 

cove«d.with *fiae moid,  and  ;•,                             .  •;..:...•...._■.'.    :./::.t  ..■:"  .iy.-. 

grnvc.    Theft  arc  ,»:  ha.  ito:isc  :•-.'; .-.itl-.  "<■   .  .   . 

e  grave.    The'hocfe  appointed  for  all  living.  J03- 
»         irft'e,  or  Moroa,  «  a  woman  btlovsd  i-y  all.* 
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Dark  are  thy  brows  and  terrible.  Red  are  thy  rolling 
eyes.  Does  Swaran  appear  on  the  fca?  What  of  the 
foe,  Duchomar?" 

"  From  the  hill  I  return,  O  Morna,  from  the  hill  of 
the  dark-brown  hinds.  Three  have  I  (lain  with  my 
bended  yew.  Three  with  my  long  bounding  dogs  of 
the  chafe.  Lovely  daughter  of  Cormac,  I  love  thee  as 
my  foul.  I  have  flain  one  ftately  dec-/  for  thee.  High 
was  his  branchy  head;  and  fleet  his  feet  of  wind." 

"  Duchomar!"  calm  the  maid  replied,  "  I  leve  thee 
not,  thou  gloomy  man,  hard  is  thy  heart  of  rock;  and 
dark  thy  terrible  brew.  But  Cathbat,  ion  of  Torman*, 
thou  art  the  love  of  Morna.  Thou  art  like  a  fun  beam 
on  the  hill  in  the  day  of  the  gloomy  norm.  Saweit 
thou  the  fon  of  Torman,  lovely  on  the  hill  of  his  hinds? 
Here  the  daughter  of  Cormac  waits  the  coming  of 
Cathbat." 

"  And  long  fhall  Morna  wait,"  Duchomar  faid, (C  his 
blood  is  on  my  fword.  Long  fhall  Morna  wait  for 
him.  He  fell  at  Brano's  ftream.  High  on  Cromla  I 
will  raife  his  tomb,  daughter  of  Cormac-cairbar;  but  fix 
thy  love  on  Duchomar,  his  arm  is  ftrong  as  a  florm." 

"  And  is  the  fon  of  Torman  fallen?"  faid  the  maid 
of  the  tearful  eye.  "  Is  he  fallen  on  his  echoing  heath; 
the  youth  with  the  breaft  of  mow?  he  that  was  firft  in 
the  chafe  of  the  hill?  the  foe  of  the  ftrangers  of  the 
ocean?  Duchomar  thou  art  darkf  indeed,  and  cruel  is 
thy  arm  to  Morna.  But  give  me  that  fword,  my  foe! 
1  love  the  blood  of  Cathbat." 

He  gave  the  fword  to  her  tears.  Eut  fhe  pierced  his 
manly  breaft!  He  fell,  like  the  bank  of  a  mcuntain- 
ftream;  and  ftretching  cut  his  arm  he  faid — 

"  Daughter  of  Cormac-cairbar,  thou  haft  flain  Du- 
chomar. The  fword  is  cold  in  my  breaft:  Morna,  I 
feel  it  cold.  Give  me  to  Mcina  J  the  maid;  Ducho- 
mar was  the  dream  of  her  night.     She  will  raile  my 

*  Torman,  « thunder.'    This  is  the  true  origin  of  the  Jupiter  Taramis  of  the 
jncients. 
t  She  3llu,^es  to  his  nair.e,  the  dark  man. 
,  ■  .  -ft  in  temper  and  peifon,' 
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tomb;  and  the  hunter  fhall  fee  it  and  praife  me.  lint 
draw  the  fword  from  my  breaft;  Morna,  the  ficel  is 
cold." 

She  came,  in  all  her  tears,  (he  came,  and  drew  it  from 
his  breaft.  He  pierced  her  white  fide  with  Heel;  and 
fpread  her  fair  locks  on  the  ground.  Her  burfting  blood 
founds  from  her  fide:  And  her  white  arm  is  Rained 
with  red.  Rolling  in  death  me  lay,  and  Tura's  cave 
anfwered  to  her  groans. 

"  Peace,"  laid  CuchuIIin,  "  to  the  fouls  of  the  heroes; 
their  deeds  were  great  in  danger.  Let  them  ride  a- 
round  *  me  on  clouds;  and  fhew  their  features  of  war; 
that  my  foul  may  be  llrong  in  danger:  my  arm  like 
the  thunder  of  heaven. — But  be  thou  on  a  moon-beam, 
O  Morna,  near  the  window  of  my  reft;  when  my 
thoughts  are  of  peace;  and  the  din  of  arms  is  over. — 
Gather  the  flrerigth  of  the  tribes,  and  move  to  the 
wars  of  Erin — Attend  the  car  of  my  battles;  rejoice  in 
the  noife  of  my  courfe.  Place  three  fpears  by  my  fide; 
follow  the  bounding  of  my  fteeds;  that  my  foul  may 
be  ftrong  in  my  friends,  when  the  battle  darkens  round 
the  beams  of  my  Heel." 

As  rufb.es  a  f  bream  f  ©f  foam  from  the  dark  fhady 
fteep  of  Cromla;  when  the  thunder  is  rolling  above, 
and  dark-brown  night  refls  on  half  the  hill.  So  fierce, 
fo  va&j  fo  terrible  rufhed  on  the  fons  oi'  Erin.  The 
chief  like  a  whale  of  ocean,  whom  all  his  billows  fol- 
low, poured  valour  forth  as  a  ftream,  roiling  his  might 
a!cn^  the  fhore. 

The  fons  of  Lochlin  heard  the  noife  as  the  found  of 
a  wmter-ilream.  Swaran  ftruck  his  bofly  fhield,  and 
called  the  fon  of  Arno.  "  What  murmur  rolls  along 
the  hill  like  the  gathered  flies  of  evening?  The  fons  of 

*  It  v.-rs  the  opinion  then,  as  indeed  it  is  to  this  day,  of  fame  of  the  Highlanders, 
thai  the  fouls  of  the  Ctc-,ifei!  hovered  round  thcii  livinR  friends:  and  fumctimci 
appeared  to  them  when  they  were  about  to  enter  on  any  great  uncti  l-tiiag. 


|  As  torrents  roll  increas'd  by  n\  .  . 
With  rage  impetuous  d  wn  the  echoing  hills; 
Reft  to' the  •.T.lf'a.  inri  pnui'd  slor.f  .he  plain, 
Bear  thrd'  a  thou'iauJ  channels  is  tke  mam. 
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Innis-fail  defcend,  or  ruffling  winds  roar  in  the  diftant 
wood.  Such  is  the  noife  of  Gormal  before  the  white 
tops  of  my  waves  arife.  O  fon  of  Arno,  afcend  the 
hill  and  view  the  dark  face  of  the  heath." 

He  went,  and  trembling,  fwift  returned.  His  eyes 
relied  widely  round.  His  heart  beat  high  againil  his 
fide.     His  words  were  faultering,  broken,  flow. 

"  Rife,  fon  of  Ocean,  rife  chief  of  the  dark-brown 
fliields;  I  fee  the  dark,  the  mountain-ftream  of  the  bat- 
tle: the  deep  moving  ftrength  of  the  fons  of  Erin. — 
The  car,  the  car  of  battle  comes,  like  the  flame  of 
death?  the  rapid  car  of  Cuchullin,  the  noble  fon  of  Semo* 
It  bends  behind  like  a  wave  near  a  rock;  like  the  golden 
mift  of  the  heath.  Jts  fides  are  embofied  with  fiones, 
and  fpavkle  like  the  fea  round  the  boat  of  night.  Of 
poliihed  yew  is  its  beam,  and  its  feat  of  the  fmootheft 
bone.  The  fides  are  replenished  with  fpears;  and  the 
bottom  is  the  footftooi  of  heroes.  Before  the  right  fide 
of  the  car  is  feen  the  fnorting  hcrfe.  The  high-maned, 
broad-breafted,  proud,  high-leaping,  ftrong  fleed  of 
the  hill.  Loud  and  refounding  is  his  hoof;  the  fpread- 
ing  of  his  mane  above  is  like  that  ftream  of  fmoke  on 
the  heath.  Bright  are  the  fides  of  the  fteed,  and  his 
name  is  Sulin-Sifadda. 

"  Before  the  left  fide  of  the  car  is  feen  the  fnorting 
horfe.  The  dark- ma ned,  high-headed,  ftrong-hocfed, 
fleet,  bounding  fon  of  the  hill:  his  name  is  Dufronnal 
among  the  ftormy  fons  of  the  fword.  A  thcufand 
thongs  bind  the  car  on  high.  Hard  polifhed  bits  fhine 
jr.  a  wr<  ath  of  foam.  Thin  thongs,  bright-ftudded  with 
gems,  bend  on  the  {lately  necks  of  the  fteeds.  The 
iteeds  that  like  wreaths  of  mift  fly  over  the  ftreamy 
vales.  The  wildnefs  of  deer  is  in  their  courfe,  the 
ftrength  of  the  eagle  defcending  en  her  prey.  Their 
noife  is  like  the  tiaft  of  winter  en  the  fides  of  the  fnow- 
headed  Gormal  *. 

♦'  Within  the  car  is  feen  the  chief;  the  ftrcng  ftormy 


*  A  LiKofLcchUn. 
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fon  of  the  fword;  the  hero's  name  is  Cuohullin,  fon  of 
Semo,  king  of  fhells.  His  red  cheek  is  like  my  polifhcd 
yew.  The  look  of  his  blue-rolling  eye  is  wide  beneath 
the  dark  arch  of  his  brow.  His  hair  flies  from  his  head 
like  a  flame,  as  bending  forward  he  wields  the  fpear. 
Fly,  king  of  ocean,  fly;  he  comes,  like  a  llorm  along 
the  ftreamy  vale." 

"  When  did  I  fly,"  replied  the  king,  "  from  the  bat- 
tle of  many  fpears?  When  did  I  fly,  fon  of  Arno,  chief 
of  the  little  foul?  I  met  the  dorm  of  Gormal  when  the 
foam  cf  my  waves  was  high;  I  met  the  ftorm  of  the 
clouds,  and  fliall  I  fly  from  a  hero?  Were  it  Fingal  him- 
felf,  my  foul  fliould  not  darken  before  him. — Rife  to  the 
battle,  my  thoufands;  pour  round  me  like  the  echoing 
main.  Gather  round  the  bright  fteel  of  your  king; 
drone;  as  the  rocks  of  my  land;  that  meet  the  llorm 
with  joy,  and  ftretch  their  dark  woods  to  the  wind." 

As  autumn's  *  dark  dorms  pour  from  two  echoing 
hills,  towards  each  other  approached  the  heroes. — As 
two  dark  dreams  from  high  rocks  meet,  and  mix  and 
roar  on  the  plain;  loud,  rough  and  dark  in  battle  meet 
Lochlin  and  Innis-fail.  Chief  mixes  his  flxokes  with 
chief,  and  man  with  man;  deel,  clanging,  founded  on 
fteel,  helmets  are  cleft  on  high.  Blood  burfls  and  fmokes 
around. — Strings  twang  on  the  polilhed  yews.  Darts 
rufh  along  the  iky.  Spears  fall  like  the  circles  of  light 
that  gild  the  flormy  face  of  night. 

As  the  troubled  noife  of  the  ocean  when  roll  the  waves 
on  high:  as  the  lad  peal  of  the  thunder  of  heaven,  fuch 
is  the  noife  of  battle.  Though  Cormac's  hundred  bards 
were  there  to  give  the  war  to  fong;  feeble  were  the 

*  The  reader  rrny  a  imparethis  paiTage  with  a  fimilar  one  in  Homer.  Iliad  4.  v. 44$. 


Arms  to  avnifur  1  -ra'Mi'g,  bray'd 
Horrible  do:  ..:.,;  wheels 

Of  bruien  ehi.i.ju  i-g'd.  &c.  MILTON. 
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voices  of  a  hundred  bards  to  fend  the  deaths  to  future 
were  the  falls  of  the  heroes;  and 
wide  poured  the  blood  of  the  valiant. 

Mourn,  ye  fons  of  fong,  the  death  of  the  noble  Sith- 
.  Let  the  fighs  of  Fiona  rife  on  the  dark  heaths 
of  her  lovely  Ardan.  They  fell,  like  two  hinds  of  the 
defert,  by  the  hands  or  the  mighty  Swaran;  when,  in 
the  midit  of  thoufands  he  roared;  like  the  fjirill  fpirit 
of  a  florm,  that  fits  dim,  on  the  clouds  of  Gormai,  and 
enjoys  the  death  cf  the  mariner. 

Nor  ilept  thy  hand  by  thy  fide,  chief  of  the  iflc  of 
iriiftf;  many  were  the  deaths  cf  thine  arm,  Cuchullin, 
thou  fon  of  Semo.  His  fword  was  like  the  beam  of 
when  it  pierces  the  fons  of  the  vale;  when  the 
people  are  blaited  and  fall,  and  all  the  hills  are  burning 
around.  Dufronnal  |  Incited  over  the  bodies  o:'  heroes; 
and  Sifadda  j|  bathed  his  hoof  in  blood.  The  battle 
lay  behind  them  as  groves  overturned  on  the  defert  of 
Cromla;  when  die  blalt  has  pahed  the  heath  laden  with 
the  fpirits  of  night. 

Weep  on  the  rocks  cf  roaring  winds,  O  maid  oflnif- 
tore  %,  bend  thy  fair  head  over  the  waves,  thou  fairer" 
than  the  fpirit  of  the  hills;  when  it  moves  in  a  fun- 
beam  at  noon  over  the  filence  of  Morven.  He  is  fallen- 
thy  youth  is  low;  pale  beneath  the  fword  cf  Cuchui- 
liti.  No  mere  fhall  valour  raife  the  youth  to  match  die 
f  kings.  Trenar,  lovely  Trenar  died,  thou  maid 
of  Iniftcre.  His  gray  dogs  are  howling  at  heme,  and 
fee  his  paffing  ghoft.  His  bow  is  in  the  hall  unftrung. 
No  found  is  in  the  heath  of  his  hinds. 

*  Sithallin  fign:fie<;  a  har.dfomc  man:  Fiona, «  a  fair  mpid;'  and  Ardan,  «  pride  ' 
f  The  iCc  of  .-ky;  not  improperly  called  the  If.e  of  Milt,  as  its  high  hills,  wliicn. 

Catch  the  clouds  from  the  wefteni      -     ■  Imolit  continual  rains. 

*  One  of  Cuchullin*s  hories.   Duhhftron-ghcal. 

H  Sith.fau.'.o,  i.  e.  a  long-ftride. 

T|  The  maid  of  Iniitorc  was  the  daughter  of  Gorlo  king  of  Iniftorc  or  Orkr.ev 
ifiands.  Trenar  was  brother  to  the  '-.imt  of  inue-.-n,  fuppoferi  to  be  one  of  the  iihmds 
of  Shetland.  Th;  Orkney.-  and  :he'l  :r..'.  were  at  th.it  time  fuhject  to  the  king  of 
Loctilin.    We  fin  I  tha 

ti.  :ir  mif'er,  the  \ery  inl';  nt  he  ':.;  killed.     I:  ■■'  as  the  opinion  "f  the  time*,   that 
i  liately  ifterdeathti  n*ry,and 

the  Scenes  they  frequented  tne  moR  happy  time  of  their  life.    It  was  thought  too 
tLiit  dogs  and  hones  iaw  the  [jliofLS  of  ;ht  -. 
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As  rol!  a  thoufand  waves  on  a  rock,  fo  Swaran's  hoft 
came  on;  as  meets  a  rock  a  thoufand  waves,  fo  Innis- 
fail  met  Swaran.  Death  raif'es  all  his  voices  around, 
and  mixes  with  the  found  of  their  fhields.  Each  hero 
is  a  pillar  of  darknefs,  and  the  (word  a  beam  of  fire  in 
his  hand.  The  field  echoes  from  wing  to  wing,  as  a 
hundred  hammers  that  rife  by  turns  on  the  red  fon  of 
the  furnace. 

Who  are  thefe  on  Lena's  heath  that  are  fo  gloomy 
and  dark?  Who  are  thefe  like  two  cloudc  *,  and  their 
fwords  like  lightning  above  them?  The  little  hills  are 
troubled  around,  and  the  rocks  tremble  with  all  their 
mofs.  Who  is  it  but  Ocean's  fon  and  the  car-borne 
chief  of  Erin?  Many  are  the  anxious  eyes  of  their 
friends,  asjthey  fee  them  dim  on  the  heath.  Now 
night  conceals  the  chief  in  her  clouds,  and  ends  the  ter- 
rible fight. 

It  was  on  Cromla's  fhaggy  fide  that  Dorglas  placed 
the  deer  f ;  the  early  fortune  of  the  chafe,  before  the 
heroes  left  the  hill.  A  hundred  youths  collect  the  heath; 
ten  heroes  blow  the  fire;  three  hundred  chufe  the  po- 
liih'd  ftones.     The  feail  is  fmoking  wick. 

Cuchujlin,  chief  of  Erin's  war,  rcfumed  his  mighty 
foul.  He  flood  upon  his  beamy  fpear,  and  fpoke  to  the 
fon  of  fongs;  to  Carril  of  other  times,  the  gray-haired 
fon  of  Kinfena  \.  "  Is  this  feaft  fpread  for  me  alone; 
and  the  king  of  Lochlin  on  Ullin's  lhore,  far  from  the 
deer  of  his  hills,  and  founding  halls  of  his  feafts!  Rife, 
Carril  of  other  times,  and  carry  my  words  to  Swaran; 
tell  him  that  came  from  the  roaring  of  waters,  that  Cu- 
chullin  gives  his  feaft.  Here  let  him  liften  to  the  found 

*  An  when  two  black  clouds 
With  heaven's  ertiUe.  •.  ii.:e£.it,  come  rattling  oa 
Over  the  Cafpian.  MILTON. 

t  The  ancient  manner  of  preparing  feafts  after  hunting,  is  handed  down  by  tra- 
dition, A  pit  lined  with  fmooth  ftones  was  iu.--.de;  and  ne'.r  it  Hood  a  heap  of 
finooth  ft.-.t'lt.-i.K-s  oi  the  him  kind.  Th:  koves,  i.s  well  as  the  Lit,  were  pvopei.v 
healed  with  h-ith.  Then  f.'n:v  1:  id  f.me  -tnifusi  in  the  lult-i-i,  >»i  d  a  ltralum  of 
the  ftor.es  ahov.-  it:  hi.-,  uv.s  thi  ,  di  :  alginate!/  '.ill  the  pit  v.-tu  full.  The  whole 
was  cc\-_reu«'\e.  v'i.li  luail.  to  (.online  the  ft  earn.  V.  bet  her  tfiis  is  p,v. liable  I  can- 
»  t  Uy;  but  fome  pits  are  fhew.i,  «  hid)  the  vvtfgii  U-  were  ufed  ia  that  manner. 

;  Cean-feaoa,  i.  e.  the  bead  oftae  people. 
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of  my  groves  amidft  the  clouds  of  night.  For  cold  and 
bleak  the  Muttering  winds  rufh  over  the  foam  of  his 
feas.  Here  let  him  praife  the  trembling  harp,  and  hear 
the  fongs  of  heroes." 

Old  Carril  went,  with  fofteft  voice,  and  called  the 
king  of  dark-brown  fhields.  "  Rife  from  the  fkins  of 
thy  chafe,  rife,  Swaran  king  of  groves.  Cuchullin  gives 
the  joy  of  fhells;  partake  the  feaft  of  Erin's  blue-eyed 
chief."  He  anfwered  like  the  fullen  found  of  Cromla 
before  a  ftorm.  "  Though  all  thy  daughters,  Innis-fail ! 
Jhould  extend  their  arms  of  fnow;  raife  high  the  heav- 
^Pgs  of  their  breafts,  and  foftly  roll  their  eyes  of  love; 
yet,  fixed  as  Lochlin's  thoufand  rocks,  here  Swaran 
i'hall  remain;  till  morn,  with  the  young  beams  of  the 
eaft,  fhall  light  me  to  the  death  of  Cuchullin.  Pleafant 
to  my  ear  is  Lochlin's  wind.  It  rufnes  over  my  feas. 
h  (peaks  aloft  in  all  my  fhrouds,  and  brings  my  green 
fprefts  to  my  mind;  the  green  forefts  of  Gormal  that 
often  echoed  to  my  winds,  when  my  fpear  was  red  in 
the  chafe  of  the  boar.  Let  dark  Cuchullin  yield  to  me 
the  ancient  throne  of  Ccrmac;  or  Erin's  torrents  fhall 
ihew  from  their  hills  the  red  foam  of  the  blood  of  his 
pride." 

"  Sad  is  the  found  of  Swaran's  voice,"  faid  Carril  of 
other  times:  "  Sad  to  himfelf  alone,"  faid  the  blue- 
eyed  fon  of  Semo.  "  But,  Carril,  raife  thy  voice  en 
high,  and  tell  the  deeds  of  other  times.  Send  thou  the 
irght  away  in  long;  and  give  the  joy  of  grief.  For 
many  heroes  and  maids  of  love  have  moved  on  Innis- 
fail.  And  lovely  are  the  fongs  of  woe  that  are  heard 
cn  Albion's  rocks;  when  the  noife  of  the  chafe  is  over, 
and  the  flr^ams  of  Cona  anfWer  to  the  voice  of  Of- 
Jian*." 

"  In  other  days  f,"  Carril  replies,  "  came  the  fons 

*  Ofiian  the  (in  of  Fttifral  and  author  of  the  poem.  One  cannot  but 
addrefs  of  the  ;  "et  in  putting  his  own  praife  fo  naturally  into  t'.:c  ir.  „-,th  of  Cu- 
chullin.    The  (    ,r.i  here  mei.li  i::iil  ir  j-e.haps  'h-it  ftn.ill  mm     t.; 
Gle:.co  in  Ars'.lifnwe.     One  oi   the  hii^  which  environ  that  rorr.aniic  valley  is 
Sill  zAWd  -cor:,?.-ten-,  or  the  hili  yt  Final's  people. 

f   I'to  e:iii"nile  is  a.»io^..;ed  with  propriety.    Calmar  and   Cc;r.r.ul,  two  of  the 

Vol.  L        '  B 
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of  Ocean  to  Erin.  A  thoufand  vefiela  bounded  over  J 
the  waves  to  Ullin's  lovely  plains.  The  fong  of  Innis.- 
fail  arofe  to  meet  the  race  of  dark-brown  fhields.  Cair- 
bar,  firft  of  men  was  there,  and  Grudar,  ftateiy  youth. 
Long  had  they  ftrove  for  the  fpotted  bull,  that  lowed 
on  Golbun's  *  echoing  heath.  Each  claimed  him  as 
his  own;  and  death  was  often  at  the  point  of  their  fteel. 
Side  by  fide  the  heroes  fought,  and  the  nrangers  of 
Ocean  fled.  Whofe  name  was  fairer  on  the  hill  than 
the  name  of  Cairbar  and  Grudar  ?  But  ah !  why  ever 
lowed  the  bull  on  Golbun's  echoing  heath?  They  fa-^ 
him  leaping  like  the  Ihow.  The  wrath  of  the  ehieW 
returned." 

"  OnLubar's  -j-grafTy  banks  they  fought,  and  Grudar, 
like  a  fun-beam,  fell.  Fierce  Cairbar  came  to  the  vale 
of  the  echoing  Tura,  where  Braflblis  £,  fairefi  of  his 
filters,  all  alone,  raifed  the  fong  of  grief.  She  fung  . 
of  ihe  actions  of  Grudar,  the  youth  of  her  fecret 
foul.  She  mourned  him  in  the  field  of  blood;  but 
ftil!  ihe  hoped  for  his  return.  Her  white  bofom  is  feen 
from  her  robe,  as  the  moon  from  the  clcuds  of  night. 
'  Her  voice  was  fofter  than  the  harp  to  raife  the  fong  of 
grief.  Her  foul  was  fUed  on  Grudar;  the  fteret  look 
pf  her  eye  was  his.  When  malt  thou  come  in  thine 
arms,  thou  mighty  in  the  war?" 

"  Take,  Braiiblis,"  Cairbar  came  and  faid,  "  take, 
BralTolis,  this  (Held  of  blood.  Fix  it  on  high  within 
my  hall,  the  armour  of  my  foe."  Her  foft  heart  beat 
again!!  her  fide.  Diftracled,  pale,  fne  flew.  She  found 
her  youth  in  all  his  blood!  (he  died  on  Cromla's  heath. 
Here  refts  their  duft,  Cuchullin;  and  thefe  two  lonely 
yews,  fprung  from  their  tombs,  wifh  to  meet  on  high. 
Fair  was  Braffolis  on  the  plain,  and  Grudar  on  the  hill. 

lrifn  heroes,  had  difputc-d  warmly  before  the  battle  about  engaging  the  enemy. 
Carril  endcav  ■urs  t<;  r.  c;.:,;m  if:c.-i  with  the  ftory  of  Ci.irbar  and  Grudar;  who, 
though  ci...  ..•  "ide  by  fide  in  the  war.  The  poet  obtained  hUaim, 

for  we  find  Calmar  and  Connal  ;    rfecM  .  r.  c  wetted  in  the  third  book. 

*  Golh-bhtan,  as  well  as  Cron.leach,  fignifics  a  crooked  hill,    it  is  here   tai 
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The  bard  (hall  preferve  their  names,  and  repeat  them 
to  future  times." 

"  Pleafant  is  thy  voice,  O  Carril,"  faid  the  blue-eyed 
chief  of  Erin.  "  Lovely  are  the  Words  of  other  times. 
They  are  like  the  calm  fhower  *  of  fpring,  when  the 
fun  looks  on  the  field,  and  the  light  cloud  flies  over  the 
hills.  O  ftrike  the  harp  in  pra'.fc  of  my  love,  the  lonely 
fun- beam  of  Dunfcaich.  Strike  the  harp  in  the  praife 
of  Bragelaf ,  of  her  that  I  left  in  the  ifle  of  Milt,  the 
fpoufe  of  Semo's  fon.  Doft  thou  raife  thy  fair  face 
from  the  rock  to  find  the  fails  of  Cuchullin?  The  fea 
is  rolling  far  diftant,  and  its  white  foam  fhall  deceive 
thee  for  my  fails.  Retire,  for  it  is  night,  my  love,  and 
the  dark  winds  figh  in  thy  hair.  Retire  to  the  halls  of 
my  fcafts,  and  think  of  the  times  that  are  paft:  for  I 
will  not  return  till  the  ftorrn  of  war  is  ceafed.  O  Con- 
nal,  fpeak  of  wars  and  arms,  and  fend  her  from  my 
mind,  for  lovely  with  her  raven-hair  is  the  white-bofom- 
ed  daughter  of  Sorglan." 

Connal,  flow  to  fpeak,  replied,  "  Guard  againft  the 
race  of  Ocean.  Send  thy  troop  of  night  abroad,  and 
watch  the  ftrength  of  Swaran.  Cuchullin!  I  am  for 
peace  till  the  race  of  the  defert  come;  till  Fingal  come, 
the  firft  of  men,  and  beam,  like  the  fun,  on  our  fields." 
The  hero  ftruck  the  fnieid  of  his  alarms ;  the  warri- 
ors of  the  night  moved  on.  The  reft  lay  in  the  heath 
of  the  deer,  and  flept  amidft  the  dufky  wind.  The 
ghofts  ~\.  of  the  lately  dead  were  near,  and  fwam  on 
gloomy  clouds.  And  far  diftant,  in  the  dark  filence  of 
Lena,  the  feeble  voices  were  heard. 

#  B  ;t  when  he  fpeafcs,  xrhat  elocution  f.ows  ! 

1  ifcc  the  foft  fleece,  of  descending  fnows.  POPE. 

*  Brag-la  was  the  daughter  of  Sotglanj  and  the  wife  cf  Cuchullin.  Cuchullin, 
uti.-m  :!>e  'iea.ri  0:  Artho,  Supreme  king  of  Ireb.nd,  paffed  over  into  Ireland,  pro- 
'-  I  ingal's  or-ler,  to  t\ike  unon  him  the  Bdminiftration  of  affairs  in  that 

ki:  ;;dom  Jur::..;  ti...-  mi-.ontv  < !  Connie  the  fun  of  Artho.     He  left  his  wife  Bra- 
gela  in  Dur.fcicli,  the  it- -it  of  -he  r'itnily,  in  the  ifle  of  Sky. 

f  It  was  lone;  the  opinion  o:  the  ancient  Scots,  that  a  ghoft  was  heard  (hrieking 
'  r.ear  the  place  where  a  death  was  to  happen  toon  after.  The  accounts  given  to 
this  day,  among  U.e  vulgar,  of  this  extraordinary  matter,  are  very  poetical.  The 
ghoft  tomes  mounted  on  a  meteor,  ar.d  furrounds  twice  or  thrice  the  place  deftinud 
-r;  ntod:e;a::Jther.  *  esil>n»  the  10  id  through  which  the  funeral  isto 
pjfi,  lkricking  at  intervals ;  at  lait,  the  meteor  and  ghjtt  difappear  above  the  bu- 
ti-..  place 
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THE  ARGUMENT, 
TJ-.C  Rhoft  of  Crogal,  oneof  the  Irifh,  heroes  who  was  killed  in  tattle,  ij  :  *arj:i?  fa 
Connal,  fnretels  the  defeat  of  Cuchullin  in  the  nex<  rati'.-  :  :;-  ••  '•  1  v... 
vifes  him  to  make  peace  with  liwaran.  Connal  Cer.mivMCVi  s  tie  11  •  ,  hut 
Cuchullin  i  =  inllexiLle;  fom  a  principle  it  honour  he  would  not  be  the  --'♦.  fj 
file  for  peace,  and  be  refolved  to  continue  the  war.  »-  ■  .-  .  .  •%  :.rao 
prorofes  difhonourable  term;,  tc  Cuchullin,  which  are  r^cct  .■:!.  The  battle  be- 
gins, and  is  cKtinately  fought  for  fomt  rime,  until,  upc  n  th-.-  '.light  ci  Grumal, 
the  whole  lrifh  army  gave  way.  Cuchullin  and  Connal  cover  their  retreat: 
Carril  leads  them  to  a  neighbour  m-  M'l,  v.  heber  thev  are  foon  followed  by 
Cuchullin  hir.M'clr",  w  ho  delates  the  flee'  of  >-;n.-iI  nu'iinp;  t(.w  ards  the  coaft  : 
but  night  comii.i,'  .,i),  he  loll  fitrht  ot  it  pgain.  Cu'-.v.llin,  dciccUd  after  his  de- 
feat, attributes  his  ill  ("uclcis  to  the  death  of  1  •  raa  hi.,  trund,  whom  he  had 
killed  fome  time  bet.. re.  Carril,  to  Shew  that  ii.  iuao,  did  no':  always  attei.4 
thoie  who  innocently  tilled  their  friends,  introduces  the  epifode  of,  Comal  and 
Gaivina, 

BOOK   II. 

/^ONNAL  *  lay  by  the  found  of  the  rnountain-ftream, 
^  beneath  the  aged  tree.  A  Hone,  with  its  mofs,  fup- 
ported  his  head.     Shrill  through  die  heath  of  Lena,  he 

*  The  fcene  of  Connal's  rcpofe  is  familiar  to  thofe  who  have  been  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland.  The  poet  removes  him  to  a  dii*a"'.e  from  the  army,  to  add 
more  horror  to  the  description  of  Crugal's  gholl  by  the  lonelinefs  of  the  place. 
It  perhaps  will  not  he  disagreeable  to  the  reader,  to  fee  how  two  other  ancient 
poets  handled  a  limila.-  Subject. 

When  lo!  the  fhade,  before  his  elofing  eyes, 

Of  fad  Patroclus  role  or  feem'd  to  rife, 

In  the  fame  robe  he  iivir.fi  wore,  ho  came 

In  ftaturc,  voice,  and  pU  at'mu;  i.  c  k  the  fame. 

The  form  familiar  hover'd  o'er  his  head,' 

And  ileeps  Achilles  thus!  the  phantom  faid.  POPE. 

When  Heclor's  gholt  before  my  fight  ap-p"  Jr5 : 

A  bloody  fhroud  he  feem'd,  and  bath'd  in  tears. 

Such  as  he  was,  when,  by  Pelides  (lain, 

Theflalian  courfersdragg'd  him  o'er  the  plain. 

Swoln  were  his  feet,  as  w  hen  the  thongS  were  thruft 

Through  the  bor'd  hojts,    ;,,,  Lndy  b'.ac:  with  duit. 

Vnlike  that  iiector,  who  retu-n'd  from  toils 

Of  war  triumphant ,  in  T.s.iu;.  iV  :i* : 

Or  him,  who  made  the  tuir.'-ing  Greeks  retire, 

And  Uunch'd  againit  their  navy  Phrygian  fire. 

|Iis  hair  and  beard  Hood  Itiffen'd  with  his  gore; 

And  all  the  wounds  he  for  his  country  boie.  pRYDEN. 


fell 
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heard  the  voice  of  night.     At  diftance  from  the  heroes 
he  lay,  for  the  fon  of  the  fword  feared  no  foe. 

My  hero  faw  in  his  reft  a  dark-red  ftream  of  fire 
coming  down  from  the  hill.  Crugal  fat  upon  the 
beam,  a  chief  that  lately  fell.  He  fell  by  the  hand  of 
Swaran,  driving  in  the  battle  of  heroes.  His  face  is 
like  the  beam  of  the  fetting  moon;  his  robes  are  of  the 
clouds  of  the  hili:  his  eyes  are  like  two  decaying  flames. 
Dark  is  the  wound  of  his  breaft. 

"  Crugal,"  faid  the  mighty  Connal,  "  fon  of  Ded- 
gal,  famed  on  the  hill  of  deer.  Why  fo  pale  and  fad, 
thou  breaker  of  the  Ihields?  Thou  haft  never  been  pale 
for  fear.     What  difturbs  the  fon  of  the  hill?" 

Dim,  and  in  tears,  he  flood  and  ftrctched  his  pale 
hand  over  the  hero.  Faintly  he  raifed  his  feeble  voice, 
like  the  gale  of  the  reedy  I  ego. 

"  My  ghoft,  O  Connal,  is  on  my  native  hills;  but 
my  corle  is  on  the  fends  of  Ullin.  Thou  fhalt  never 
talk  with  Crugal,  or  find  his  lone  fteps  in  the  heath.  I 
am  light  as  the  blaft  of  Cromla,  and  I  move  like  the 
ihadow  of  mift.  Connal,  ibn  of  Colgar  *,  I  fee  the 
dark  cloud  of  death :  it  hovers  over  the  plains  of  Lena. 
The  ions  of  green  Erin  fhall  fall.  Remove  from  the 
field  of  ghofts."  Like  the  darkened  moon  f  he  retired, 
in  the  midfl  of  the  whiflling  blaft. 

"  Stay,"  laid  the  mighty  Connal,  "  ftay  my  dark  red 
friend.  1 J  ;••  by  that  beam  of  heaven,  ibn  of  the  windy 
Cromla.  What  cave  of  the  hill  is  thy  lonely  houfe? 
What  green-headed  hill  is  the  place  of  thy  reft?  Shall 
we  not  hear  thee  in  the  ftcrm?  in  the  noife  of  the 
mountain-ftream?  When  the  feeble  fons  of  the  wind 
come  forth,  and  ride  on  the  blaft  of  the  defer tr" 

The  {aft-voiced  Connal  rofe  in  the  midft  of  his 
founding  arms.  He  ftruck  his  fhield  above  Cuchuilin. 
The  ibn  of  battle  waked. 

-,  '.'t  fnend  ct  Cuchui'iin,  '<  fom'^rj,  as  her?, 
fan  of  Colgar;  from  0:1c  of  Chat  mine  who  Was  the  founder  of  his 

I  tike  a  thin  fmote  he  Lees  the  fpirit  fly; 

bears  a  feeble,  lamentable  cry.  POPE. 

B  3 
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'*  Why,"  faid  the  ruler  of  the  car,"  "  comes  Connal,, 

through  the  night?  My  ipear  might  turn  againft  the 
found;  and  Cuchullin  mourn  the  de&th  of  his  friend. 
Speak,  Connal,  foil  of  Colgar,  fpeak,  thy  counfel  is  like 
the  fun  of  heaven." 

"  Son  of  Semo,"  replied  the  chief,  "  the  ghoft  of 
Crugal  came  from  the  cave  of  his  hill.  The  fbr*  dim- 
rwinkled  through  his  formj  and  his  voice  was  like  the 
found  of  a  diflant  ftream.  He  is  a  meffenger  of  death. 
He  fpeaks  of  the  dark  and  narrow  houle.  Sue  for 
peace,  O  chief  of  Dunfcaich;  or  fly  over  the  heath  of 
Lena." 

"  He  fpoke  to  Connal,"  replied  the  hero,  "  though 
ftars  dim-tv/inkled  through  his  form.  Son  of  Colgar, 
it  was  the  v/ind  that  murmured  in  the  caves  of  Lena. 
Or  if  it  was  the  form  *  of  Crugal,  why  didft  thou  not 
force  him  to  my  light?  Hail  thou  inquired  where  is 
his  cave?  T'le  houle  of  the  fort  of  the  wind  ?  My  fword 
might  find  that  voice,  and  force  his  knowledge  from 
him.  And  fmall  is  his  knowledge,  Connal,  for  he  was 
here  to-day.  He  could  not  have  gone  beyond  our  hills, 
and  who  could  tell  him  there  of  our  death?" 

"  Ghcfts  fly  on  clouds  and  ride  on  winds,"  faid 
Connal's  voice  of  wifdom.  *'  They  reft  together  in 
their  caves,  and  talk  of  mortal  men." 

"  Then  let  them  talk  of  mortal  men;  of  every  man 
but  Erin's  chief.  Let  me"  be  forgot  in  theii*  cave;  for 
I  will  not  fly  from  Swaran,  If  I  mijft  fall,  my  tomb 
ftiall  rife  amidft  the  fame  of  future  times.  The  hunter 
fhall  (bed  a  tear  on  my  ftone;  and  forroW  dwell  round 
the  high-bofpmed  Bragela<  I  fear  not  death,  but  I  fear 
to  tly,  for  Fingal  fa\y  me  often  vidlorious;  Thou  dim 
phantom  of  the  hill,  fliew  thyfelf  to  me!  come  on  thy 
beam  of  heav£n3  a::d  fliew  me  my  death  in  thine  hand; 


*  Tre  Met  te!>ctc«u£  tr.c  '•;     .      .-  •■    :     .-     -  >■- '.  in  *•-.-■  i.me  emccnv.r.tr the 

i  i!..:c  i\  ;i!-..     I t.-.-.-.i  Co::n.il"sLxn:er.-.,  n,  "  That  the  ftars  aim-twiiw.^O. 

tiivoush  the  form  of  Crufpl,,;  aiu:  Cucl:::ai;i's  ::y\y,  v.c   rnay   gather   that   tl.e-j 

b<  th  thovgaf  ;U  f,uul  ■  a£  ...a:-.....::  ."cjittiui-u  uks  Ut  nsmKpV  oi  the  aacieitf 

bredu. 
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yet  will  I  not  fly,  thou  feeble  ion  of  the  wind.  Co, 
ion  of  Colgar,  ilrike  the  ihieid  of  Caithbat,  it  hangs 
between  the  (j  ny  heroes  rife  to  the  found 

in  the  midil  of  the  battles  of  Erin.  Though  Fingal 
delays  '  :  tth  the  race  of  the  ftorray  hills;  we 

fbiali  fh-ht,  O  Collar's  ion,  and  die  in  the  battle  of 
heroes.* 

The   found  fpreads  wide;  the  heroes  rife,  like  the 
g  of  a  blue-rolling  wave.     They  flood  on  the 
heath,  i.ke  oaks  with  nil  their  branches  round  them*; 
when  they  echo  to  the-  flream  of  froft,  and  their  wi- 
thered leaves  ruftle  to  the  wind. 

High  Cromla's  head  of  clouds  is  gray;  the  morning 
trembles  on  the  half-enlightened  ocean.  The  blue, 
gray  mift  fwims  flowly  by,  and  hides  the  ions  of  Innis-* 
fail. 

"  Rife  ye,"  laid  the  king  of  the  dark-brown  ihields, 
u  ye  That  came  from  Lochlin's  waves.  The  fons  of 
Erin  have  fled  from  our  arms — puriue  them  over  the 
I  F  Lena.     And  Morla,  go  to  Cormae's  hall  and 

bid  them  yield  to  Swaran;  before  the  people  fhall  fall 
into  the  tomb;  and  the  hills  of  Uilin  be  filent.  They 
rofe  like  a  flock  of  fea-fowl  when  the  waves  expel  them 
from  the  ihore.'"'  Their  found  was  like  a  thoufand 
ftreams  that  meet  in  Cona's  vale,  when  after  a  Hornby 
night,  they  turn  their  dark  eddies  beneath  the  pale  light 
of  the  morning. 

As  the  dark  (hades  of  autumn  fly  over  the  hills  cf 
grafs;  fo  gloomy,  dark,  fucccliive  came  the  chiefs  of 
Lochlin's  echoing  woods.  Tall  as  the  flag  of  Morven. 
moved  on  the  king  of  groves.  His  fhining  ihieid  is  on 
his  fide  like  a  flame  on  the  heath  at  night,  when  the 
world  is  filent  and  dark,  and  the  traveller  fees  fome 
ghoil  fporting  in  the  beam. 

A  biaft  from  the  troubled  ocean  removed  the  fettled 


*  As  when  heavVs 
Kath  fcath'd  the  forct  oaks,  or  mountain 
..■  ii  ftawlf  sro*  ct.  Uio: 
gtacul  w»  the  Wafted  UeatU, 
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mift.  The  fons  of  Innis-fail  appear  like  a  ridge  of 
rocks  on  the  fhore. 

"  Go,  Morla,  go,"  faid  Lcchlin's  king,  "  and  offer 
peace  to  thefe.  Offer  the  terms  we  give  to  kings  when 
nations  bow  before  us.  When  the  valiant  are  dead  in 
war,  and  the  virgins  weeping  on  the  field." 

Great  Morla  came,  the  fon  of  Swarth,  and  ftately 
ftrode  the  king  of  fnields.  He  fpoke  to  Erin's  blue-eyed 
fon,  among  the  leffer  heroes. 

"  Take  Swaran's  peace,"  the  warrior  fpoke,  "  the 
peace  he  gives  to  kings,  when  the  nations  bow  before 
him.  Leave  Ullin's  lovely  plains  to  us,  and  give  thy 
fpoufe  and  day.  Thy  fpoufe  high-bofom'd  heaving  fair. 
Thy  dog  that  overtakes  the  wind.  Give  thefe  to  prove 
the  weaknefs  of  thine  arm,  and  live  beneath  our  power." 

"  Tell  Swaran,  tell  that  heart  of  pride,  that  Cuchul- 
lin  never  yields.  I  give  him  the  dark-blue  roiling  of 
ocean,  or  I  give  his  people  graves  in  Erin !  Never  mall' 
a  ftranger  have  the  lovely  fun-beam  of  Dunfcaich ;  nor 
ever  deer  fly  on  Lochlin's  hills  before  the  nimble-footed 
Luath." 

u  Vain  ruler  of  the  car,"  faid  Morla,  "  wilt  thou 
fight  the  king;  that  king  whofe  fhips  of  many  groves 
could  carry  off  thine  ifle?  So  little  is  thy  green-hilled 
LUlin  to  the  king  of  flormy  waves." 

"  In  words  I  yield  to  many,  Morla;  but  this  fword 
fhall  yield  to  none.  Erin  fhall  own  the  fway  of  Cor- 
mac,  while  Connal  and  Cuchullin  live.  O  Connal,  firft 
of  mighty  men,  thou  haft  heard  the  words  of  Morla; 
fhall  thy  thoughts  then  be  of  peace,  thou  breaker  of  the 
fhields?  Spirit  of  fallen  Crugal!  why  didii  thou  threat- 
en us  with  death!  The  narrow  houfe  fhall  receive  me 
in  the  midfl  of  the  light  of  renown.  Exalt,  ye  fons  of 
Innis-fail,  exalt  the  fpear  and  bend  the  bow;  rufh  on 
the  foe  in  darknefs,  as  the  fpirits  of  ftormy  nights." 

Then  difmal,  roaring,  fierce,  and  deep  the  gloom  of 
battle  rolled  alone;  as  mift  *  that  is  poured  on  the  val- 
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ky,  when  ftorms  invade  the  filent  fun-mine  of  heaven. 
The  chief  moves  before  in  arms,  like  an  angry  ghcit 
before  a  cloud;  when  meteors  indole  him  with  fire; 
and  the  dark  winds  are  in  his  hand.  Carril,  far  on  the 
heath,  bids  the  horn  of  battle  found.  He  raifes  the  voice 
of  the  long,  and  pours  his  foul  into  the  minds  of  heroes. 

"  Where, "  faid  the  mouth  of  the  fong,  "  where  is 
the  fallen  Crugal?  He  lies  forgot  on  earth,  and  the  hall 
of  fhells  *  is  filent.  Sad  is  the  fpoufe  of  Crugal,  for  fee 
is  a  flranger  f  in  the  hall  of  her  forrow.  But  who  is 
fhc,  that,  like  a  fun-beam,  flies  before  the  ranks  of  the 
foe?  It  is  Degrena  |,  lovely  fair,  the  lpoufe  of  fallen 
Crugal.  Her  hair  is  on  the  wind  behind.  Her  eye  is 
red ;  her  voice  is  fhrill.  Green,  empty  is  thy  Crugal 
now,  his  form  is  in  the  cave  of  the  hill.  He  comes  to 
the  ear  of  relt,  and  raifes  his  feeble  voice;  like  the  hum- 
ming of  the  mountain-bee,  or  collected  flies  of  evening. 
But  Degrena  falls  like  a  cloud  of  the  morn;  the  fword 
of  Lochlin  is  in  her  fide.  Cairbar,  fhe  is  fallen,  the  rif- 
ing  thought  of  thy  youth.  She  is  fallen.,  O  Cairbar, 
the  thought  of  thy  youthful  hours." 

Fierce  Cairbar  heard  the  mournful  found,  and  rufhed 
on  like  ocean's  whale;  he  faw  the  death  of  his  daugh- 
ter; and  roared  in  the  midft  of  tkoufands  jj.  His  fpear 
met  a  fon  of  Lochlin,  and  battle  fpread  from  wing  to 
wing.  As  a  hundred  winds  in  Lochiin's  groves,  as  fire 
in  the  firs  of  a  hundred  hilis;  fo  loud,  fo  ruinous  and 
volt  the  ranks  of  men  are  hewn  down.  Cuchullin  cut 
off  heroes  like  thifdes,  and  Swaran  wafled  Erin.  Cu- 
rach  fell  by  his  hand,  and  Cairbar  of  the  bony  fllield. 
Morp'lan'  lies  in  lafiing  reft;  and  Ca-olt  quivers  as  he 
dies.  His  white  breait  is  ftained  with  his  blood;  and 
his  vellow  hair  ftretched  in  the  duft  of  his  native  land. 


.  '.  married  Begrem  but  2  little  time  be* 

isardet,  VIRG. 
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He  often  had  fpread  the  feafl  where  he  fell;  and  often 
raifed  the  voice  of  the  harp:  when  his  dogs  leapt 
around  for  joy;  and  the  youths  of  the  chafe  prepared 
the  bow. 

Still  Swaran  advanced,  as  a  flream  that  burfls  from 
the  defert.  The  little  hills  are  rolled  in  its  courfe;  and 
the  rocks  half-funk  by  its  fide.  But  Cuchullin  flood 
before  him  like  a  hill  *,  that  catches  the  clouds  of 
heaven.  The  winds  contend  on  its  head  of  pines; 
and  the  hail  rattles  on  its  rocks.  But,  firm  in  its 
flrength,  it  ftands  and  (hades  the  filent  vale  of  Cona. 

So  Cuchullin  fhaded  the  fons  of  Erin,  and  flood  in 
the  midft  of  thoufands.  Blood  rifes  like  the  fount  of  a 
rock,  from  panting  heroes  around  him.  But  Erin  falls 
on  either  wing  like  fnow  in  the  day  of  the  fun. 

"  O  fons  of  Innis-fail,"  faid  Grumal,  "  Lochlin  con- 
quers on  the  field.  Why  fbrive  we  as  reeds  againfl  the 
wind!  Fly  to  the  hill  of  dark-brown  hinds."  He  fled 
like  the  flag  of  Morven,  and  his  fpear  is  a  trembling 
beam  of  light  behind  him.  Few  fled  with  Grumal, 
the  chief  of  the  little  foul:  they  fell  in  the  battle  of 
heroes  on  Lena's  echoing  heath. 

High  on  his  car,  of  many  gems,  the  chief  of  Erin 
flood;  he  flew  a  mighty  fon  of  Lochlin,  and  fpoke,  in 
hafle,  to  Connal.  "  O  Connal,  firfl  of  mortal  men, 
thou  haft  taught  this  arm  of  death!  Though  Erin's 
fons  have  fled,  fhall  we  not  fight  the  foe?  O  Carril, 
fon  of  other  times,  carry  my  living  friends  to  that 
bufhy  hill.  Here,  Connal,  let  us  fland  like  rocks,  and 
fave  our  flying  friends." 

Connal  mounts  the  car  of  light.     They  flretch  their 

'■  Virgil  and  Milton  have  ma<*.e  ufe  of  a  ccmparifon  fimitar  to  tl 


bnlh  before  the  reader,  and  let  him  judge  u<:  ruinieif  wi.ic;,  of  ihei'e  two  E 

pests  have  beit  dcceeded. 

Like  Eryx  cr  '.;>:;  .Mhos  great  he  fhcws, 

Or  lather  .4p,c:ir  t  'ehen  white  with  fnows; 

Ii>  h-.xd  iliviii',"  it  l'cure  in  <  loitd-  he  hides, 

And  fliafe.es  ti'.e  founding  forelt  on  his  fides. 

dhyden. 

On  u.-   <■■■  ;r  lxic  Satan  alarm'd, 

d    letting  all  his  i ■  .  ,   • .    'il  :ted  ftnotl 

Likt   jeneiiit  or  A  ;L:5  unre:r.e.  V. : 

Hia  itature  reacfc'd  the  iky. 
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fhields  like  the  darkened  moon,  the  daughter  of  the 
ftarry  fkies,  when  flie  moves,  a  dun  circle,  through 
heaven.  Sithfadda  panted  up  the  hill,  and  Dunfronnal 
haughty  fleed.  Like  waves  behind  a  whale,  behind 
them  rufhed  the  foe. 

Now  on  the  rifing  fide  of  Cromla  flood  Erin's  few 
fad  fons;  like  a  grove  through  which  the  flame  had 
ruilied,  hurried  on  by  the  winds  of  the  ftormy  night. 
Cuchullin  flood  btfide  an  oak.  He  roiled  his  red  eye 
in  filence,  and  heard  the  wind  in  his  bufliy  hair;  when 
the  fcout  of  ocean  came,  Mcran  the  fon  of  Fithil. 
"  The  lhips,"  he  cried,  "  the  mips  of  the  lonely  ifle ! 
There  Fingal  comes,  the  firft  of  men,  the  breaker  cf  the 
fhields.  The  waves  foam  before  his  black  prows.  His 
mails  with  fails  are  like  groves  in  clouds." 

"  Blow,"  faid  Cuchullin,  "  all  ye  winds  that  ruih 
over  my  ifle  of  lovely  mift.  Come  to  the  death  of 
thouiands,  O  chief  of  the  hills  of  hinds.  Thy  fails,  my 
friend,  are  to  me  like  the  clouds  of  the  morning;  and 
thy  mips  like  the  light  of  heaven;  and  thou  thyfelf  like 
a  pillar  of  fire  that  giveth  light  in  the  night.  O  Connal, 
firft  of  men, .  how  pleafant  are  our  friends !  But  the 
night  is  gathering  around;  where  now  are  the  fhips  of 
Fingal?  Here  let  us  pafs  the  hours  of  darknefs,  and 
wlfh  for  the  moon  of  heaven." 

The  winds  came  down  on  the  woods.  The  torrents 
rufned  from  the  rocks."  Rain  gathered  round  the  head 
of  Cromla;  and  the  red  flars  trembled  between  the 
flying  clouds.  Sad,  by  the  fide  of  a  ftream  whofe 
found  was  echoed  by  a  tree,  fad  by  the  fide  of  a  ftream 
the  chief  of  Erin  fat.  Connal  fon  of  Cclgar  was  there, 
and  Carril  of  other  times. 

"  Unhappy  is  the  hand  of  Cuchullin,"  faid  the  fon 
Semo,  "  unhappy  is  the  hand  of  Cuchullin,  fince  he 
flew  his  friend.  Ferda*  thou  fon  of  Damman,  I  loved 
thee  as  myfeif." 

"  How,  Cuchullin,  fon  of  Semo,  fell  the  breaker  of 
the  fhields?  Weil  I  remember,"  faid  Connal,  "the 
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noble  fon  of  Bamman.  Tall  and  fair  he  was  like  the 
rain  bow  of  the  hill." 

"  Ferda  from  Albion  came,  the  chief  of  a  hundred 
hills.  In  Muri's  *  hall  he  learned  the  fword,  and  won 
the  friendfhip  of  Cuchuilin.  We  moved  to  the  chafe 
together;  and  one  was  our  bed  in  the  heath. 

Deugala  was  the  fpoufe  of  Cairbar,  chief  of  the  plains 
of  Ullin.  She  was  covered  with  the  light  of  beauty, 
but  her  heart  was  the  houfe  of  pride.  She  loved  that 
fun-beam  of  youth,  the  noble  fon  of  Damman."  "Cair- 
bar," faid  the  white  armed  woman,  "  give  me  half  of 
the  herd.  No  more  I  will  remain  in  your  halls.  Di- 
vide the  herd,  dark  Cairbar." 

**  Let  Cuchuilin,"  faid  Cairbar,  "  divide  my  herd 
on  thg  hill.  His  breaft  is  the  feat  of  juftice.  Depart 
thou  light  of  beauty."  I  went  and  divided  the  herd. 
One  fnow-white  bull  remained.  I  gave  that  bull  to 
Cairbar.     The  wrath  of  Deugala  rofe. 

"  Son  of  Damman,"  begun  the  fair,  "  Cuchuilin 
pains  my  foul.  I  muft  hear  of  his  death,  or  Lubar's 
flream  mail  roll  over  me.  My  pale  ghofl  fhall  wander 
near  thee,  and  mourn  the  wound  of  my  pride.  Pour 
out  the  blood  of  Cuchuilin,  or  pierce  this  heaving 
breaft." 

"  Deugala,"  faid  the  fair-haired  youth,  "  how  mail 
I  flay  the  fon  of  Semo  ?  He  is  the  friend  of  my  fecret 
thoughts,  and  fhall  I  lift  the  fword  ?  She  wept  three 
days  before  him,  on  the  fourth  he  confented  to  fight. 

"  I  will  fight  my  friend,  Deugala!  but  may  I  fall  by 
his  fword!  Could  I  wander  on  the  hill  and  behold  the 
grave  of  Cuchuilin?"  We  fought  on  the  hills  of  Muri. 
Our  fwords  avoid  a  wound.  They  .Aide  on  the  hel- 
mets cf  fteel;  and  found  on  the  frippery  fhields.  Deu- 
gala was  near  with  a  fmile,  and  faid  to  the  fon  of  Dam- 

*  J.luri,  Tay  the  Irifh  bards,  was  an  academy  in  Ulfter  for  teaching  the  life  of 
firms.  The  fignificaii.jn  of  the  word  is  a  cl.mer  cf  people ;  which  renders  the  o- 
pinior.  nrobable.  Cuchuilin  is  fai-'.  to  :.»-."  -ccn  the  n.-it  who  introduced  into  Ire- 
land complete  armour  of  ftecl.  He  is  fann.js,  •-.T.unij  t>.  len.ich  in,  tor  tcacuing 
horfemanfliip  to  the  lrifh,  and  t  >r  Lf.n,^  'he  fcrit  w',„.  nfca  i  chark't  in  that  k:n.^ 
din. ;  which  laft  circumftance  was  the  octal  ■on  ..;  ivliar.'-  VTiue,  to  c:rcumlt.«itiji 
in  liis  description,  of  Cuchulljn's  cat,  iatiiearit  book. 
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man:  "Thine  arm  is  feeble,  thou  fun-beam  of  youth. 
Thy  years  are  not  fire  1 »  for  fteel.  Yield  to  the  ion  of 
Semo.     He  is  like  the  rock  of  Malmor." 

The  tear  is  in  the  eye  of  youth.  He,  faultering,  faid 
to  me:  "  Cuchullin,  raife  thy  bolTy  fhield.  Defend 
thee  from  the  hand  of  thy  friend.  My  foul  is  laden 
with  grief:  for  I  mult  flay  the  chief  of  men." 

I  fighed  as  the  wind  in  the  chink  of  a  rock.  I  lifted 
high  the  edge  of  my  fteel.  The  fun-beam  of  the  bat- 
tle fell;  the  firft  of  Cuchullin's  friends. 

Unhappy  is  the  hand  of  Cuchullin  fince  the  hero  fell. 

<;  Mournful  is  thy  tale,  fon  of  the  car,"  faid  Carril  of 
ether  times.  "  It  fends  my  foul  back  to  the  ages  of  old, 
and  to  the  days  of  ether  years.  Often  have  i  heard  of 
Comal  who  flew  the  friend  he  loved ;  yet  victory  at- 
tended his  fteel;  and  the  battle  was  confumed  in  his 
prefence. 

"  Comal  was  a  fon  of  Albion;  the  chief  of  an  hun- 
dred hills.  His  deer  drunk  of  a  thoufand  ftreams.  A 
thoufand  rocks  repiied  to  the  voice  of  his  dogs.  His 
face  was  the  mildnefs  of  youth.  His  hand  the  death  of 
heroes.  One  was  his  love,  and  fair  was  fhe !  the  daugh- 
ter of  mighty  Conloch.  She  appeared  like  a  fun-beam 
among  women.  And  her  hair  wa6  like  the  wing  of 
the  raven.  Her  dogs  were  taught  to  the  chafe.  Her 
bow-fh'ing  founded  on  the  winds  of  the  foreft.  Her 
foil!  was  fixed  on  Comal.  Often  met  their  eyes  of 
love.  Their  courfe  in  the  chafe  was  one,  and  happy 
were  their  words  in  fecret.  But  Gormal  loved  the 
maid,  the  dark  chief  of  the  gloomy  Ardven.  He 
I  her  lone  fteps  in  the  heath;  the  foe  of  unhap- 
py Comal. 

"  One  day,  tired  of  the  chafe,  when  the  mift  had 
concealed  their  friends,  Comal  and  the  daughter  of 
Conioch  met    in  the    cave  of  Ronan*.     It  was  the 

*  The  urfirtur.ale  death  of  this  Roaan  is  the  fubjeft  of  the  ninth  fra-^ncn.t  of 

Ancient  Poetry,  publilhcd  ic  l~C-i;  it  is  not  the  work  of  Oman,  though  it   is 

E  marks  of  antiquity.    The  concife  ex- 

imitated,  tut  the  thoughts  are  too  jejune   and  confined  to 

.  ....  Many  poems  g'j  uuder  his  aame  that  ha\e  t'Sea 

Vol.  I.  c 
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wonted  haunt  of  Comal.  Its  fides  were  hung  with  his 
arms.  A  hundred  fhields  of  thongs  were  there;  a 
hundred  helms  of  founding  fteei." 

"  Reft  here,"  hefaid,  "  my  love  Galvina ;  thou  light 
of  the  cave  of  Ronan.  A  deer  appears  on  Mora's 
brow.  I  go;  but  I  will  foon  return."  "  I  fear,"  (lie 
laid,  "  dark  Grumal  my  foe;  he  haunts  the  cave  of 
Ronan.  I  will  reft  among  the  arms;  but  foon  return, 
my  love." 

"  He  went  to  the  deer  of  Mora.  The  daughter  of 
Conloch  would  try  his  love.  She  clothed  her  white 
fides  with  his  armour,  and  ftrode  from  the  cave  of 
P.onan.  He  thought  it  was  his  foe.  His  heart  beat 
high.  His  colour  changed,  and  darknefs  dimmed  his 
eyes.  He  drew  the  bow.  The  arrow  flew.  Galvina 
feil  in  blood.  He  run  with  wildnefs  in  his  fleps  and 
called  the  daughter  of  Conloch.  No  anfwer  in  the 
lonely  rock."  "  Where  art  thou,  O  my  love!"  He 
faw  at  length,  her  heaving  heart  beating  around  the 
feathered  dart.  "  O  Conloch/ s  daughter,  is  it  thou?" 
' — He  funk  upon  her  breaft. 

"  The  hunters  found  the  haplefs  pair;  he  after- 
wards walked  the  hill.  But  many  and  filent  were  his 
fteps  round  the  dirk  dwelling  of  his  love.  The  fleet 
of  the  ocean  came.  lie  fought;  the  ftrangers  fled. 
He  fearched  for  his  death  over  the  field.  But  who 
could  kill  the  mighty  Comal!  He  threw  away  his 
dark-brown  ihieid.  An  arrow  found  his  manly  breaft. 
He  fleeps  with  his  loved  Galvina  at  the  noife  of  the 
founding  furge.  Their  green  tombs  are  feen  by  the 
mariner,  when  he  bounds  on  the  waves  of  the  north." 

evidently  r;r:-'-:  Hnce  his  time;  they  are  very  numerous  in  Ireland,  and  fume 
lave  come,  re  •■.*-:  -i..r  f.atoi 's  Iv.ivAs.  They  are  tnviV.  and  dull  to  tuc  lu«  .It. 
f  iet ;   1  ■ru.ui  into  riiJicuiO'js  L-ombait,  or  finking  into  the  loweit  kind  ti  ;  :„.  >.; 
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THE   ARGUMENT. 

Cuehollfo,  pleated  wi  ■■!,  i:i!il!<  with  that  bard  f-.r  more  of  I  -• 

(bugs.    He  relates  the  action     •  :  :i  i     'h';i  ,  1  ■ .  death  of  .'.  ^"decca  tlie 

beautiful      ■  '  ■  I,  wten  Calmar  the   .   n  oi 

Ma.ha,  who  had  auwfed  th~  *  •,  led  from  th<  field,  and  told 

1  :..:•'.-■:    '.:..:.  a:  v.    .      tie  Li.    iV.f 

•  ".  ■        .  I  :    -i      ci.cMy,  in    i  :i-rrow  pais, 

till  the  In  :■■  •  ,  ■     it     Cuch   Uin,  touched  with  the  gal- 

.;■...     ,  ■•.  .  ;.  him, and  jrders  Carril  to  carry 

cft'.tlie  few  that  rev..-.:  •   '••'.-':..     y.        i  ,g    .omes,   Calmar  dies  of    his 

.  "-         ;.   ;.f  ♦;•>.-.  C.ilv.:.  :r in- gives  over  the 

pursuit  of  the  Iri:h,  a..(l  return;  to  rprofe  I'lnij-rs  In  ui-v..\    C.^uUin  afharrad, 

aftjr  his  defeat,  to  app-ar  be:  jrt.  Fiiur.il,  retires  to   the    ca\e    of  Tr.ra.     Fineal 

-e  i  .K-T.y,  p.-.--  then.  to  fifth;  ;  1/Jt  the  coining  on  of  night  uak.es  th; 

.   ..  obferved  th;  gallant  behaviour  of  his 

{rrar.tifon  U:.-.r,  gives  him  a^  ices  ccinaming  his  conduct  in  peaceaud  war.     He 

i  le  of   his  fathers  before  his  eyes,  as  the 

belt  model  for  his.,,,.    -:;  vhKh  introduces  the  epifode  conccrnii-.R  KainaMl:-:. 

the  dau;  Mcr  of  the  k;r._:  of  Craca,  whom  Fin-'alhad  taken  under  his  pr->te-*>i.  ,., 

in  hi.-  youth.     Fillr-n   and    Ofcar  are  difpatchrd  to   obferve  the  motions  of  the 

■    of  Morni  defires  the  command  of  the   army  in 

the  next  .  •  romifes  to  |£ve  him.    Some  general  reflections 

01  the  poet  elofe  the 

BOOK  III.  *. 

"  pLE  As  ant  are  the  words  of  the  fong,"  faid  Cuchul- 
lin,  "  and  lovely  are  the  tales  of  other  times. 
They  are  like  the  calm  dew  of  the  morning  on  the  hill 
of  rces,  when  the  fun  in  faint  en  its  fide,  and  the  lake  is 
fettled  and  blue  in  the  vale.  O  Carril,  raife  again  thy 
voice,  and  let  me  hear  the  fong  of  Tura:  which  was 
fung  in  my  hails  of  joy,  when  Fingal  king  of  fhields 
was  there,  and  glowed  at  the  deeds  of  his  fathers,1' 
"  Fingal!  thou  man  of  battle,"  faid  Carril,  "  early 


*  The  C-c  :r..i  '.i  .hi,   ["-.cc  '  .:■  optrinr;  of  the  poem 

Conual,  .uul  Carril  It  ill  !.t  in  the  place  •!•  frriheii  in  Hit  preen. un:  uooi..     x  ne  n 

BfAgandecca  ■•'.-.  propriety,  asjtreat  ufe   is  mad.-  oi  i;  in 

.:  as  it,  in  feme  meafure,  brings  about  the  catafixopbc- 
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were  thy  deeds  in  arms.  Lochlin  was  confumed  in  thy 
wrath,  when  thy  youth  ftrove  with  the  beauty  of  maids. 
They  fmiled  at  the  fair-blooming  face  of  the  hero;  but 
death  was  in  his  hands.  He  was  ftrong  as  the  waters 
of  Lora.  His  followers  were  like  the  roar  of  a  thou- 
land  ftreams.  They  took  the  king  of  Lochlin  in  bat- 
tle, but  reftored  him  to  his  fhips.  His  big  heart  fwel- 
led  with  pride ;  and  the  death  of  the  youth  was  dark 
in  his  foul.  For  none  ever,  but  Fingal,  overcame  the 
fu-fngth  of  the  mighty  Starno  *. 

"  He  fat  in  the  halls  of  his  fhells  in  Lochlin's  woody 
knd.  He  called  the  gray-haired  Snivan,  that  often 
fung  round  the  circle  f  of  Loda:  when  the  ftone  of 
power  heard  his  cry,  and  the  battle  turned  in  the  field 
of  the  valiant. 

"  Go,  gray-haired  Snivan,"  Starno  faid,  "  go  to 
Ardven's  fea-furrounded  rocks.  Tell  to  Fingal  king 
of  the  defert ;  he  that  is  the  faireft  among  his  thoufands, 
tell  him  I  give  him  my  daughter,  the  lovelieft  maid  that 
ever  heaved  a  breaft  of  mow.  Her  arms  are  white  as 
the  foam  of  my  waves.  Her  foul  is  generous  and  raild. 
Let  him  come  with  his  braveft  heroes  to  the  daughter 
of  the  fecret  hall." 

Snivan  came  to  Albion's  windy  hills:  and  fair-haired 
Fingal  went.  His  kindled  foul  flew  before  him  as  he 
bounded  on  the  waves  of  the  north. 

"  Welcome,"  faid  the  d?.rk-brown  Starno,  "  wel- 
come, king  of  rocky  Morven;  and  ye  his  heroes  of 
might;  fons  of  the  lonely  ifle!  Three  days  within  my 
halls  fhall  ye  feaft;  and  three  days  purfue  my  boars, 
that  your  fame  may  reach  the  maid  that  dwells  in  the 
fecret  hall." 

"  The  king  of  fnow  \  defigned  their  death,  and  gave 
the  feaft  of  fhells.  Fingal,  who  doubted  the  foe,  kept 
on  his  arms  of  fteel.     The  fons  of  death  were  afraid, 

*  Starno  was  the  father  of  Swaran  ?s  well  as  A<tandecca.     His  fierce  and  cruel 

■  ■  ;i  marked  in  other  poems  concerning  the  times. 
t  This  paiii-.;;e  ni-  U  certaii.lv  r.'.U.des  to  the  religion  of  Lochlin,  and  c  theftone 

•  -     mentioned  is  the  image  of  one  of  the  deities  of  Scandinavia, 
t  !  tarfto  ir  here  poetically  tailed  the  kir.g  of  fnow,  from  the  greut  quantities  cf 
faow  that  fall  in  his  dominions. 
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and  fled  from  the  eyes  of  the  hero.  The  voice  of 
fp rightly  mirth  arofe.  The  trembling  harps  of  joy  are 
filling.  Bards  ling  the  battle  of  heroes;  or  the  heav- 
ing breaft  of  love.  Ullin,  Fingal's  bard,  was  there;  the 
fweet  voice  of  the  hill  of  Coaa.  He  praifed  the  daugh- 
ter of  fnow:  and  Morven's  *  high-defcended  chief. 
The  daughter  of  faow  overheard,  and  left  the  hall  of 
her  fecrc:  figh.  She  came  in  all  her  beauty,  like  the 
moon  from  the  cloud  of  the  eaft.  Lovelincfs  was  a- 
round  her  as  light.  Her  fteps  were  like  the  mufic  of 
She  faw  the  youth  and  loved  him.  He  was 
the  ftolen  figh  of  her  foul.  Htr  blue  eyes  rolled  on  him 
in  fecret:  and  fhe  blefl  the  chief  of  Morven. 

'*  The  third  day  with  all  its  beams,  fnone  bright  on 
the  wood  of  boars.  Forth  moved  the  dark-browed 
Starno;  and  Fingal  king  of  fhields.  Half  the  day 
they  fpent  in  the  chafe;  and  the  ipear.of  Fingal  was 
red  in  the  blood  of  Gormal  f. 

"  It  was  then  the  daughter  of  Starno,  with  blue 
eyes  rolling  in  tears,  came  with  her  voice  of  love,  and 
fpoke  to  the  king  of  Morven. 

"  Fingal,  high-defcended  chief,  truft  not  Starno's 
heart  of  pride.  Within  that  wood  he  has  placed  his 
chiefs;  beware  of  the  wood  of  death,  But  remember, 
ibn  of  the  hill,  remember  Agandecca;  fave  me  from 
the  wrath  of  my  father,  king  of  the  windy  Morven!" 

"  The  youth,  with  unconcern,  went  on;  his  heroes 
by  his  fide.  The  ions  of  death  fell  by  his  hand;  and 
Gormal  echoed  around. 

"  Before  the  halls  of  Starno  the  fens  of  the  chafe 
convened.  The  king's  dark  brows  were  like  clouds. 
His  eyes  like  meteors  of  night.  "  Bring  hither,"  he 
cries,  "  Agandecca  to  her  lovely  king  of  Morven.  His 
hand  is  ftained  with  the  blood  of  my  people;  and  her 
words  have  not  been  in  vain." 

*  AU  the  north-well  cos  (I  r,f  Scotland  profcaMv  -.vent  of  oil  under  the  name  of 

Mo,-.,»,  -Allien  <.<:-:;i-..i  i.J   , 

t  Gormal ic  the  name  of  ..  hill  in  Lociilii\,  in  the  neigi-'jourhood  oi  Stamo's 
pilacc. 

C  3 
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"  She  came  with  the  red  eye  of  tears.  She  came 
with  her  loofe  raven  locks.  Her  white  breaft  heaved 
with  fighs,  like  the  foam  of  the  ftreamy  Lubar.  Star- 
no  pierced  her  fide  with  fteel.  She  fell  like  a  wreath  of 
fnow  that  Hides  from  the  rocks  of  Ronan;  when  the 
woods  are  ftiil,  and  the  echo  deepens  in  the  vale. 

"  Then  Fingal  eyed  his  valiant  chiefs;  his  valiant 
chiefs  took  arms.  The  gloom  of  the  battle  roared,  and 
Lochlin  fled  or  died.  Pale,  in  his  bounding  flip  he 
clofed  the  maid  of  the  raven  hair.  Her  tomb  afcends 
on  Ardven,  and  the  fea  roars  round  the  dark  dwelling 
of  Agandecca." 

"  Bleffed  be  her  foul,"  faid  Cuchullin,  "  and  blef- 
fed  be  the  mouth  of  the  fong.  Strong  was  the  youth 
of  Fingal,  and  ftrong  in  his  arm  of  age.  Lochlin  flia-i 
fall  again  before  the  king  of  echoing  Morven.  Shew 
thy  face  from  a  cloud,  O  moon;  light  his  white  fails  oa 
the  wave  of  the  night.  And  if  any  ftrong  fpirit  *  of 
heaven  fits  on  that  low-hung  cloud;  turn  his  dark  fhip3 
from  the  rock,  thou  rider  of  the  ftorm !" 

Such  were  the  words  of  Cuchullin  at  the  found  of 
the  mountain-ftrcam ;  when  Caimar  afceaded  the  hill, 
I  he  wounded  fon  of  Matha.  From  the  field  he  came  in 
his  blood.  He  leaned  on  his  bending  fpear.  Feeble  is 
the  arm  of  battle!  but  ftrong  the  foul  of  the  hero! 

"  Welcome!  O  fon  of  Matha,"  faid  Connai,  "  wel- 
come art  thou  to  thy  friends!  Why  burfts  that  broken 
figh  from  the  breaft  of  him  that  never  feared  before  I" 

"  And  never,  Connai,  will  he  fear,  chief  of  the  point- 
ed fteel.  My  foul  brightens  in  danger,  and  exults  in 
the  noife  of  battle.  I  am  of  the  race  of  fteel;  my  fa- 
thers never  feared. 

"  Cormar  was  the  firft  of  my  race.  Fie  fported  thro* 
the  ftorms  of  the  waves.  His  black  fkifF  bounded  on. 
ocean ;  and  travelled  on  the  wings  of  the  blaft.     A  fpi- 

*  This  is  the  only  nafTage  in  the  poem  that  ha?  the  appearance  rf  1 ./  ■ 

Cuchuilu.'s  spuilrcp'tie  to  fhis  lj.int  is  accompanied  v.  ill.  a  >.-        ,  : 

eai'y  to  dr.lcur.ir.c  whether  the  hero  meant  a  l'uperior  hi  inf.',  or  the  v  -   - 

ccafrd  warriors,  who  wi-re   fi.ppofed   in  thefe   timer,   to  rule  the  (tor:,.*,  -r.s  :;■ 
ti.xr.ii  ort  themfclves  in  a  guft  of  wind  Jrorr,  ens  country  to  anitl.tr. 
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rlt  once  embroiled  the  night.  Seas  fwell  and  rocks  re- 
found.  Winds  drive  along  the  clouds.  The  lightning 
flies  on  wings  of  fire.  He  feared,  and  came  to  land; 
then  blu fhed  that  he  feared  at  all.  He  rufhed  again  a- 
rnong  the  waves  to  find  the  fon  of  the  wind.  Three 
youths  guide  the  bounding  bark;  he  flood  with  the 
iword  unfheathed.  When  the  low-hung  vapour  paf- 
fed,  he  took  it  by  the  curling  head,  and  fearched  its 
dark  womb  with  his  fteel.  The  fon  of  the  wind  for- 
fook  the  air.     The  moon  and  {tars  returned. 

"  Such  was  the  boldnefs  of  my  race;  and  Calmar  is 
like  his  fathers.  Danger  flies  from  the  uplifted  iword. 
They  beft  fucceed  who  dare. 

"  But  now,  ye  fons  of  green-valley'd  Erin,  retire 
from  Lena's  bloody  heath.  Collect  the  fad  remnant  of 
our  friends  and  join  the  fword  of  Fingr.l.  I  heard  the 
found  of  LochUn's  advancing  arms;  but  Calmar  will 
remain  and  fight.  My  voice  fhail  be  fuch,  my  friend?, 
as  if  thoufands  were  behind  me.  But,  fon  of  Semo,  re- 
member me.  Remember  Calmar's  lifdefs  corfe.  Af- 
ter Fingal  has  wafted  the  field,  place  me  by  fome  flone 
of  remembrance,  that  future  times  may  hear  my  fame : 
and  the  mother  *  of  Calmar  rejoice  over  the  ftcne  tff 
my  renown." 

"  No:  fon  cf  Matha,"  faid  Cuchuilin,  "  I  will  ne- 
ver Leave  thee.  My  joy  is  in  the  unequal  field:  my 
foul  increafes  in  danger.  Connal,  and  Carril  of  other 
times,  carry  ofi"  the  fad  fons  of  Erin;  and  when  the  bat- 
tle is  over,  fearch  for  our  pale  corfes  in  this  narrow  way. 
For  near  this  oak  we  fhall  ftand  in  the  ftream  of  the 
battle  cf  thoufands.  O  Fithil's  fon,  with  feet  of  wind, 
fiy  over  the  heath  cf  Lena.  Tell  to  Fingai  that  Erin 
is  inthralled,  and  bid  the  king  of  Morven  haften.  O 
let  him  come  like  the  fun  in  a  itorm,  when  he  mines  on 
the  hills  of  graft." 

Morning  is  gray  on  Cromia;  the  fons  of  the  fea  a- 
fcend.     Calmar  flood  forth  to  meet  them  in  the  pride 

*  '  ".'•!!.-,  rer  !sT.en*atic.n  over  St  :"  v.  ;*  ir.'rcdutej  ia  :hr  pcTn  concerning 
ti-  itkXU  ox  CttthoQin,  printed  ir»  Uui  Cvlle&ion 
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of  his  kindling  foul.  But  pale  was  the  face  of  the  war- 
rior; he  leaned  on  his  father's  fpear.  That  fpear 
which  he  brought  from  Lara's  hall,  when  the  foul  of 
his  mother  was  fad.  But  flowly  now  the  hero  falls, 
like  a  tree  on  the  plains  of  Cona.  Dark  Cuchullin 
Hands  alone  like  a  rock  *  in  a  fandy  vale.  The  fea 
comes  with  its  waves,  and  roars  on  its  hardened  fides, 
Its  head  is  covered  with  foam,  and  the  hills  are  echo- 
ing around.  Now  from  the  gray  mill  of  the  ocean, 
the  white-failed  mips  of  Fingal  appear.  High  is  the 
grove  of  their  mails  as  they  nod,  by  turns,  on  the  rol- 
ling wave. 

Swaraii  faw  them  from  the  hill,  and  returned  from 
the  fons  of  Erin.  As  ebbs  the  refounding  fea,  through 
the  hundred  ifles  of  Iniitore;  fo  loud,  lo  vafl,  fo  im- 
menfe  returned  the  fons  of  Lochlin  againft  the  king  of 
the  defert  hill.  But  bending,  weeping,  fad,  and  flow, 
and  dragging  his  long  fpear  behind,  Cuchullin  funk  in 
Cromla's  wood,  and  mourned  his  fallen  friends.  He 
feared  the  face  of  Fingal,  who  was  wont  to  greet  him 
from  the  fields  of  renown. 

"  How  many  lie  there  of  my  heroes!  the  chiefs  of 
Innis-fail!  they  that  were  cheerful  in  the  hall,  when 
the  found  of  the  ihells  arofe.  No  more  fliall  I  find 
their  fteps  in  the  heath,  or  hear  their  voice  in  the  chafe 
of  the  hinds.  Pale,  fiient,  low  on  bloody  beds  are  they 
who  were  my  friends!  O  fpirits  of  the  lately  dead, 
meet  Cuchullin  en  his  heath.  Converfe  with  him  on 
the  wind,  when  the  milling  tree  of  Tura's  cave  re- 
founds.  There,  far  remote,  I  lha.ll  lie  unknown.  No 
bard  fliall  hear  of  me.  No  gray  flone  fhall  rife  to 
my  renown.  Mourn  me  with  the  dead,  O  Bragcla! 
departed  is  my  fame." 

Such  were  the  words  of  Cuchullin,  when  he  funk  in 
the  woods  of  Crpmla. 

Fingal,  tali  in  his  fhip,  ftretched  his  bright  lance  be- 

*  ?,o  fhme  ta!1.  rock  i  'crt  •  ••   I  u  h  !  iry  main, 
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fore  him.  Terrible  was  the  gleam  of  the  fteel:  it  was 
like  the  green  meteor  of  death,  fetting  in  the  heath  of 
Malmor,  when  the  traveller  is  alone,  and  the  broad 
moon  is  darkened  in  heaven. 

"  The  battle  is  over,"  faid  the  king,  "  and  I  be- 
hold the  blood  of  my  friends.  Sad  is  the  heath  of  Le- 
na! and  mournful  the  rocks  of  Cromla!  The  hunters 
have  fallen  there  in  their  ftrength;  and  the  fon  of  Se- 
rao  is  no  more.  Ryno  and  Fillan,  my  fons,  found  the 
horn  of  Fingal's  war.  Afcend  that  hill  on  the  fhore, 
and  call  the  children  of  the  foe.  Call  them  from  the 
grave  of  Lamdarg,  the  chief  of  other  times.  Be  your 
voice  like  that  of  your  father,  when  he  enters  the  bat- 
tles of  his  ftrength.  I  wait  for  the  dark  mighty  man: 
I  wait  on  Lena's  more  for  Swaran.  And  let  him  come 
with  all  his  race;  for  ftrong  in  battle  are  the  friends  of 
the  dead." 

Fair  Ryno  flew  like  lightning;  dark  Fillan  as  the 
fhade  of  autumn.  On  Lena's  heath  their  voice  is 
heard;  the  fons  of  Ocean  heard  the  horn  of  Fingal's 
war.  As  the  roaring  eddy  of  ocean  returning  from  the 
kingdom  of  fnows;  fo  ftrong,  fo  dark,  fo  fudden  came 
down  the  fons  of  Lochlin.  The  king  in  their  front 
appears  in  the  difmal  pride  of'his  arms.  Wrath  burns 
in  his  dark-brown  face:  and  his  eyes  roll  in  the  fire  of 
his  valour. 

Fingal  beheld  the  fon  of  Starno;  and  he  remembered 
Agandecca.  For  Swaran  with  the  tears  of  youth  had 
mourned  his  white-bofomed  lifter.  He  fent  Ullin  of 
the  fongs  to  bid  him  to  the  feaft  of  fliells.  For  plea- 
fant  on  Fingal's  foul  returned  the  remembrance  of  the 
firft  of  his  loves. 

Ullin  came  with  aged  fteps,  and  fpoke  to  Stamo's 
fon.  "  O  thou  that  dwellefi  afar,  furrounded,  like  a 
rock,  with  thy  waves,  come  to  the  feaft  of  the  king, 
and  pafs  the  day  in  reft.  To-morrow  let  us  fight,  O 
Swaran,  and  break  the  echoing  fhields." 

"  To-day,"  faid  Stamo's  wrathful  fen,  "  we  break 
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the  echoing  Shields:  to-morrow  my  feafts  will  be  fpread; 
and  Fingal  lie  on  earth." 

"  And,  to-morrow,  let  his  feaft  be  fpread,"  faid  Fin- 
gal with  a  fmile;  "  for,  to-day,  O  my  fons,  we  fhalJ 
break  the  echoing  fhields.  Oifian,  ftand  thou  near  my 
arm.  Gaul,  lift  thy  terrible  fword.  Fergus,  bend  thy 
crooked  yew.  Throw,  Fillan,  thy  lance  through  hea- 
ven.— Lift  your  fhields  like  the  darkened  moon.  Be 
your  fpears  the  meteors  of  death.  Follow  me  in  the 
path  of  my  fame ;  and  equal  my  deeds  in  battle." 

As  a  hundred  winds  on  Morven ;  as  the  ftreams  of  a 
hundred  hills;  as  clouds  fly  fuccefiive  over  heaven;  or, 
as  the  dark  ocean  aiTaults  the  more  of  the  defert:  fo 
roaring,  fo  vaft,  fo  terrible  the  armies  mixed  on  Lena's 
echoing  heath.  The  groan  of  the  people  fpread  over 
the  hills;  it  was  like  the  thunder  of  night,  when  the 
cloud  burfts  on  Cona ;  and  a  thoufand  ghofts  fliriek  at 
once  on  the  hollow  wind. 

Fingal  rufhed  on  hi  his  flrength,  terrible  as  the  fpirit 
of  Trenmor;  when,  in  a  whirlwind,  he  comes  to  Mor- 
ven to  fee  the  children  of  his  pride.  The  oaks  refound 
on  their  hills,  and  the  rocks  fall  down  before  him. 
Bloody  was  the  hand  of  my  father  when  he  whirled  the 
lightning  of  his  fword.  He  remembers  the  battles  of 
his  youth,  and  the  field  is  wafted  in  his  courfe. 

Ryno  went  on  like  a  pillar  of  fire.  Dark  is  the  brow 
of  Gaul.  Fergus  rufhed  forward  with  feet  of  wind: 
and  Fillan  like  the  mill  of  the  hill.  Myfelf  *,  like  a 
rock,  came  down,  I  exulted  in  the  flrength  of  the  king. 
Many  were  the  deaths  of  my  arm;  and  difitial  was  the 
gleam  of  my  fword.  My  locks  were  not  then  fo  gray, 
nor  trembled  my  hands  of  age.  My  eyes  were  not 
clofed  in  darknefs;  nor  failed  my  feet  in  the  race. 

Who  can  relate  the  deaths  of  the  people;  or  the 
deeds  of  mighty  heroes;  when  Fingal,  burning  in  his 
wrath,  copfumed  the  fons  of  Lochlin?  Groans  fwelled 

*  Here  the  rmet  cdehrater  his  nv.-n  aTior.s,  bit  he  does  it  in  freh  a  manner  that 
we  art  not  difpleafed.  The  mention  of  the  great  aftionsol  Lis  youth  immediate- 
\\  i""T,;eitsto  him  the  helplefs  Rtuation  or  his  age.  We  do  nut  defpiie  h'.m  fyt 
f  U.i.\  niaiie,  but  feel  ais  misfortunes. 
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on  groans,  from  hill  to  hill,  till  night  had  covered  a!!. 
Pale,  flaring  like  a  herd  of  deer,  the  ions  of  Lochlhi 
convene  on  Lena. 

We  fat  and  heard  the  fprightly  harp  at  Lubar's  gentle 
fire  am.  Fingal  himfeif  was  next  to  the  foe;  and  liften- 
ed  to  the  tales  of  bards.  His  godlike  race  were  in  the 
fong,  the  chiefs  of  other  times.  Attentive,  leaning  on 
his  fliield,  the  king  of  Morven  fat.  The  wind  whiffled 
through  his  aged  locks,  and  his  thoughts  are  of  the  days 
of  other  years.  Near  him,  on  his  bending  fpear,  my 
young,  my  lovely  Ofcar  Hood.  He  admired  the  king 
of  Morven:  and  his  actions  were  fwelling  in  his  foul. 

"  Son  of  my  fon,"  began  the  king,  "  O  Ofcar,  pride 
cf  youth,  I  faw  the  mining  of  thy  fword,  and  gloried 
in  my  race.  Pprfue  the  glory  of  our  fathers,  and  be 
what  they  have  been;  when  Trenmor  lived,  the  firft  of 
men,  and  Trathal  the  father  of  heroes.  They  fought 
the  battle  in  their  youth,  and  are  the  fong  of  bards.  O 
Ofcar!  bend  the  ftrong  in  arms:  but  fpare  the  feeble 
hand.  Be  thou  a  flream  of  many  tides  againfi  the  foes 
of  thy  people;  but  like  the  gale  that  moves  the  grafs  to 
thole  who  afk  thine  aid.  So  Trenmor  lived;  fuch 
Trathal  was;  and  fuch  has  Fingal  been.  My  arm  was 
the  fupport  of  the  injured;  and  the  weak  relied  behind 
the  lightning  of  my  Heel. 

"  Ofcar!  I  was  young  like  thee,  when  lovely  Faina.- 
follis  came;  that  fun-beam!  that  mild  light  of  love! 
the  daughter  of  Craca's  *  king!  I  then  returned  from 
Cona's  heath,  and  few  were  in  my  train.  A  white- 
failed  boat  appeared  far  oft";  we  faw  it  like  a  mill  that 
rode  on  ocean's  blaft.  It  foon  approached;  we  faw 
the  fair.  Her  white  breaft  heaved  with  fighs.  The 
wind  was  in  her  loofe  dark  hair;  her  rofy  cheek  had 
tears.  "  Daughter  of  beauty,"  calm  I  laid,  "  what 
figh  is  in  that  breail?  Can  I,  young  as  I  am,  defend 

*  What  Ihe  Crac^  here  menUoned  was,  is  not,  at  this  di^.a:  -e  of  ti-re,  ea!V  to 
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thee,  daughter  of  the  fea  ?  My  fword  is  net  unmatched 
in  war,  but  dauntiefs  is  my  heart." 

"  To  thee  I  fly,"  with  fighs  me  replied,  "  O  chief 
of  mighty  men  !  To  thee  I  fly,  chief  of  fheils,  fupport- 
er  of  the  feeble  hand!  The  king  of  Craca's  echoing 
ifie  owned  me  the  fun-beam  of  his  race.  And  often  did 
the  hills  of  Cromla  reply  to  the  fighs  of  love  for  the 
unhappy  Fainafollis.  Sora's  chief  beheld  me  fail-;  and 
loved  the  daughter  of  Craca.  His  fword  is  like  a  beam 
of  light  upon  the  warrior's  fide.  But  dark  is  his  brow; 
and  tempefts  are  in  his  foul.  I  fhun  him  on  the  rolling 
fea;  but  Sora's  chief  purfues." 

"  Reft  thou,"  I  laid,  "  behind  my  fliield;  reft  in 
peace,  thou  beam  of  light!  The  gloomy  chief  of  Sora 
will  fiy,  if  Fingal's  ana  is  like  his  foul.  In  forae  lone 
cave  I  might  conceal  thee,  daughter  of  the  fea!  Bat 
Fingal  never  flies ;  for  where  the  danger  threatens,  I 
rejoice  in  the  ftorm  of  fpears."  I  faw  the  tears  upon 
her  cheek.     I  pitied  Craca's  fair. 

Now,  like  a  dreadful  wave  afar,  appeared  the  lhip  of 
ftormy  Borbar.  His  malls  high-bended  over  the  fea 
behind  their  fheets  of  fnow.  White  roll  the  waters  on 
either  iide.  The  ftrength  of  ocean  founds.  "  Come 
thou,"  I  faid,  "  from  the  roar  of  ocean,  thou  rider  of 
the  llorm.  Partake  the  feaft  within  my  hall.  It  is  the 
hcufe  of  flxangers."  "  The  maid  ftood  trembling  by 
my  lide;  he  drew  the  bow:  ihe  fell.  "  Unerring  is 
thy  hand,"  I  faid,  "  but  feeble  was  the  foe."  We 
fought,  nor  weak  was  the  ftrife  of  death:  he  funk 
beneath  my  fword.  We  laid  them  in  two  tombs  of 
ftones ;  the  unhappy  children  of  youth. 

Such  have  I  been  in  my  youth,  O  Ofcar;  be  thou 
like  the  age  of  Fingal.  Never  feek  the  battle,  nor  fhun 
it  when  it  comes.  Fillan  and  Ofcar  of  the  dark 
brown  hair;  ye  children  of  the  race;  fly  over  the 
heath  of  roaring  winds;  and  view  the  fons  of  Lochlin. 
Far  off  I  hear  the  noife  of  their  fear,  like  the  ftorms  of 
echoing  Cona.  Go;  that  they  may  not  fiy  my  fword 
along  the  waves  cf  the  north.     For  many  chiefs  of 
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Erin's  race  lie  here  on  the  dark  bed  of  deatk.  The  chii' 
dren  of  the  ftorm  are  low;  the  fcns  of  echoing  Crom- 
la." 

The  heroes  flew  like  two  dark  clouds;  two  dark 
clouds  that  are  the  chariots  of  ghofts;  when  air's  dark 
children  come  to  frighten  haplefc  men. 

Jt  was  then  that  Gaul  f ,  the  fon  of  Morni,  Hood  like 
a  rock  in  the  night.  His  fpear  is  glittering  to  the  ftars; 
his  voice  like  many  ftreams.  "  Son  of  battle,"  cried 
the  chief,  "  O  Fingal,  king  of  (hells !  let  the  bards  of 
many  longs  footh  Erin's  friends  to  reft.  And,  Fingal, 
(heath  thy  fword  of  death;  and  let  thy  people  fight; 
We  wither  away  without  our  fame;  for  cur  king  is  the 
only  breaker  of  Ihields.  When  morning  rifes  on  our 
hills,  behold  at  a  diftance  our  deeds.  Let  Lochlin  feel 
the  fword  of  Moral's  fon,  that  bards  may  fing  of  me. 
Such  was  the  cuflom  heretofore  of  Fingal's  noble  race. 
Such  was  thine  own,  thou  king  of  fwords,  in  battles  of 
the  fpear." 

"  O  fon  of  Morni,"  Fingal  replied,  "  I  glory  in  thy 
fame.  Fight;  but  my  fpear  (hall  be  near  to  aid  thee  in 
the  midft  of  danger.  Raife,  raife  the  voice,  fons  of  the 
fong,  and  lull  me  into  reft.  Here  will  Fingal  lie  a- 
midft  the  wind  of  night.  And  if  thou,  Agandecca,  art 
near,  among  the  children  of  thy  land;  if  thou  fitteft  on 
a  blaft  of  wind  among  the  high-crowded  mads  of  Loch- 
lin; come  to  my  dreams  |J,  my  fair  one,  and  fliew  thy 
bright  face  to  my  foul." 

Many  a  voice  and  many  a  harp  in  tuneful  founds  a- 
rofe.  Of  Fingal's  noble  deeds  they  lung,  and  of  the 
noble  race  of  the  hero.  And  fometimes  on  the  lovely 
found  was  heard  the  name  of  the  now  mournful  Oman. 

*  Gc-.l,  the  for.  of  Morni,  was  chief  of  a  tribe  that  dlfputed  long  the  pre-emi- 
netice  with  Fingal  hijnfclf.    They  were  reduced  at   "art  to  obedi< 

.vd  Fingal's  hefl  friend  and   greatefl    hero.    His  character  is 
•  .•     i    i  -x  i:\  the  Iliad :  a  Lu-,  :  i  !   more  Strength  thai 

:  .1  military  t;:iuv, ..:   :  -   ■■        -     •■..    i.txt  bat- 

in  artifice,  removes  i'lugal,  that  his  return  may 
tore  magnificent 
t  The  poet  prepares  us  for  the  dream  of  Fingal  in  the  next  '.    ik 
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Often  have  I  fought,  and  often  won  in  battles  of  the 
fpear.  But  blind,  and  tearful,  and  forlorn  I  now  walk 
with  little  men.  O  Fingal,  with  thy  race  of  battle  I 
now  behold  thee  not !  The  wild  roes  feed  upon  the 
green  tomb  of  the  mighty  king  of  Morven !  Bleft  be 
thy  foul,  thou  king  of  fwords,  thou  moil  renowned  < 
the  hills  of  Cona ! 


F    I   N    G    A   L: 

AM    ANCIENT 

EPIC    POEM. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

Tie  aflion  of  the  poem  being  fufpended  by  night,  Offian  takes  that  opportunity 
to  relate  bis  own  a&ions  at  the  lake  of  Lego,  and  his  courtlhip  of  Everallin 
who  was  the  mother  of  Ofcar,  and  had  died  fometime  before  the  expedition 
of  Fingal  into  Ireland.  Her  gholt  appears  to  him,  and  tells  him  that  Ofcar,  who 
had  been  lent,  the  beginning  of  the  night,  to  obferve  the  enemy",  was  engaged 
with  an  advanced  party  and  almolt  overpowered.  Oman  relieves  his  fon;  and 
an  alarm  is  given  to  Fingal  of  the  approach  of  Swaran.  The  king  rifes,  calls  his 
army  together,  and,  as  he  had  promised  the  preceding  night,  devolves  the  com- 
mand on  Gaul  the  fon  of  Morni,  while  he  himfelf  after  charging  hrs  fons  to  be- 
have gallantly  and  defend  his  people,  retires  to  a  hill,  from  whence  he  could 
have  a  view  of  the  battle.  The  LatUe  juins;  the  poet  rela'es  Olcir's  great  ac- 
tion-. But  when  Ofcar,  in  ConjunSon  with  his  father,  conquered  in  one  wing,  ^ 
Gaul,  who  was  attacked  by  Swaran  in  perfon,  was  on  the  point  of  retreating  in. 
the  other.  Fingal  fendt  Ullin  his  bard  to  enc  lUrage  Dim  v.-ith  a  war  long,  but 
notwithstanding,  Swaran  prevails;  and  Gaul  and  his  army  are  obliged  to  give 
Way.  Fmp,.il,  eci'cendi.ig  from  the  hill,  rallies  tliem  again :  Swaran  defilts  from 
the  purfuit,  [  (Teffes  himfelf  oi  a  riling  ground,  reftorcs  the  ranks,  and  waits  the 
approach  of  Fingal.  The  king,  having  encouraged  his  men,  gives  the  neceffary 
orders,  and  renews  the  battle.  Cuchullin,. who,  with  his  friend  Connal,  and  Car- 
ril  his  bard,  had  retired  to  the  cave  of  Tura,  hearing  the  noife,  came  to  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  which  overlooked  the  field  of  battle,  where  he  law  Fingal  en- 
gaged with  the  enemy.  He,  being  hindered  by  Connal  from  joining  Fingal, 
who  u-as  himfelf  upon  the  point  of  obtaining  a  complete  victory,  fend*  Carrii  to 
cucgratuiate  that  hero  on  his  l'uccefs. 


w 


BOOK  IV  *. 

[7 ho  comes  with  her  fongs  from  the  mountain,  like 
the  bow  of  fhowery  Lena  ?  It  is  the  maid  of  the 
voice  of  love.  The  white-armed  daughter  of  Tofcar. 
Often  haft  thou  heard  my  fong,  often  given  the  tear  of 
beauty.  Doll  thou  come  to  the  battles  of  thy  people  ? 
and  to  hear  the  actions  of  Ofcar?    When  (hall  I  ceafe 

*  Fir.ea!  being  af.ee?  and  the  aftion  fufreridei  by  night,  the  poet  introduces  the 
ftory  of  hb  ;    ':.:>..;..-  F  ■:■_■.■«'.  '•.  ::  -  duster  Jt  Bra:  r.o.     The  epifode  is  necef- 
fary  v.!  ci-  r  •    .:  How  in  the  poem ;  at  the  fame  time  that  it 

naturally  t  ...        ....         k,  which  may  be  fuppofed  to  begin  about 

.  g    I     .  .  .-_>  as  many 

.'.'.:-.->,.-  .•  .._.;-.i  l.i  the  beautiful  iMalvina  th j  du-jf .-iter 
of  Tofear.  S  it  appeals  to  havt  been  in  love  with  Ofcar,  and  to  have  affected  ;h; 
«'.::  pony  of  the  father  after  the  death  of  the  fon. 
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to  mourn,  by  the  ftreams  of  the  echoing  Cona?  My 
years  have  paffed  away  in  battle,  and  my  age  is  dark- 
ened with  forrcw. 

Daughter  of  the  hand  of  fnow!  I  was  not  fo  mourn- 
ful and  blind;  I  was  not  fo  dark  and  forlorn,  when  E- 
verallin  loved  me !  Everallin  with  the  dark-brown  hair, 
the  white-bofomed  love  of  Cormac.  A  thoufand  he- 
roes fought  the  maid,  fhe  denied  her  love  to  a  thoufand; 
the  fons  of  the  fword  were  dcfpifcd:  for  graceful  in  her 
eyes  was  Offian. 

I  went,  in  fuit  of  the  maid,  to  Lego's  fable  furge; 
twelve  of  my  people  were  there,  the  fons  of  the  ftreamy 
Morven.  We  came  to  Branno,  friend  of  ftrangers: 
Branno  of  the  founding  mail.  "  From  whence,  he 
faid,  "  are  the  arms  of  fteel?  Not  eafy  to  win  is  the 
maid,  that  has  denied  the  blue-eyed  fons  of  Erin.  But 
bleft  be  thou,  O  fon  of  Fingal.  Happy  is  the  maid 
that  waits  thee.  Though  twelve  daughters  of  beauty 
were  mine,  thine  were  the  choice,  thou  fon  of  fame!" 
Then  he  opened  the  hall  of  the  maid,  the  dark-haired 
Everallin.  Joy  kindled  in  our  breafts  of  fteel  and  bleft 
the  maid  of  Branno. 

Above  us  on  the  hill  appeared  the  people  of  ftately 
Cormac.  Eight  were  the  heroes'  of  the  chief;  and 
the  heath  flamed  with  their  arms.  There  Colla,  Durra 
of  the  wounds,  there  mighty  Tofcar,  and  Tago,  there 
Freftal,  the  victorious  ftood;  Dairo  of  the  happy  deeds, 
and  Dala  the  battle's  bulwark  in  the  narrow  way.  The 
fword  flamed  in  the  hand  of  Cormac,  and  graceful  was 
the  lock  of  the  hero. 

Eight  were  the  heroes  of  Offian;  Ullin  ftormy  fon  of 
war;  Mullo  of  the  generous  deeds;  the  noble,  the 
graceful  Scelacha;  Oglan,  and  Cerdal  the  wrathful, 
and  Dumariccan's  brows  of  death.  And  why  fhouhl 
Ogar  be  the  laft;  fo  wide  renowned  on  the  hills  of 
Ardven  ? 

Ogar  met  Dala  the  ft.rong,  face  to  face,  on  the  field  of 
heroes.  The  battle  of  the  chiefs  was  like  the  wind  on 
ocean's  foamy  waves.     The  dagger  is  remembered  by 
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Ogar;  the  weapon  which  he  loved;  nine  times  he 
drowned  it  in  Dala's  fide.  The  ftormy  battle  turned. 
Three  times  I  pierced  Cormac's  fhield:  three  times 
he  broke  his  fpear.  But,  unhappy  youth  of  love!  I 
cut  his  head  away.  Five  times  I  fhook  it  by  the  lock. 
The  friends  of  Cormac  fled. 

Whoever  would  have  told  me,  lovely  maid  *,  when 
then  i  ftrove  in  battle;  that  blind,  forfaken,  and  forlorn 
I  now  mould  pais  the  night;  firm  ought  his  mail  to 
have  been,  and  unmatched  his  arm  in  battle. 

Now  f  on  Lena's  gloomy  heath  the  voice  of  mufic 
died  away.  The  unconflanf  blalt  blew  hard,  and  the 
high  oak  fhook  its  leaves  around  me;  of  Everallin  were 
my  thoughts,  when  fhe,  in  all  the  light  of  beauty,  and 
her  blue  eyes  rolling  in  tears,  flood  on  a  cloud  before 
my  fight  and  fpoke  with  feeble  voice. 

"  O  Offian,  rife  and  lave  my  fon;  fave  Ofcar,  chief 
of  men.  Near  the  red  cak  of  Lubar's  ftream,  he  fights 
with  Lochlin's  fons."  She  funk  into  her  cloud  again. 
I  clothed  me  with  my  fteel.  My  fpear  fupported  my 
fteps,  and  my  rattling  armour  rung.  I  hummed,  as  I 
was  wont  in  danger,  the  fongs  of  heroes  of  old.  Like 
diftant  thunder  J  Lochlin  heard;  they  fled;  my  fon 
purfued. 

I  called  him  like  a  diftant  ftream.  '<  My  fon,  return 
over  Lena.  No  furtherpurfue  the  foe,"  I  faidj  "though 
Ofiian  is  behind  thee."  He  came,  ?.nd  lovely  in  my 
ear  was  Ofcar's  founding  fteel.  Why  didft  thou  ftop 
my  hand,"  he  faid,  "  till  death  had  covered  all?  For 
dark  and  dreadful  by  the  ftream  they  met  thy  fon  and 

*  The  pnet  addreTes  him  !".■!:  to  Mal-.-in?.  'he  dnyghter  if  Tofor. 

t'l  it  poet  seturns  to  his  fubjeO.  If  one  could   .•  .:  ■  :  n -A-hi -h 

I 

c  it  in  autumn.    Th(  trees  their  J 

b->th  which  circamftanees  agree  with  that  feai   n    f  the  year. 

|  Offian  •  :  htensthe 

c  rhis  paffage  r*fembles    rr-  in 

A-..:.  . .  :  ightens  the  Tr-'jans  {r^:n  the  I 

F  'tzli  march 'd  the  chief,  a;id  diltant  from  nie  crowd 

.ci-  hi^h  his  bra/.e.n  -ci^v  :he  .v 

Bafts  drop  their  ai  .    :_.v  :var\I.  TOPE. 
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Fillan,  They  watched  the  terrors  of  the  night.  Our 
fwords  have  conquered  ibme.  But  as  the  winds  oi  night 
pcur  the  ocean  over  the  white  fands  of  Mora,  fo  dark 
advance  the  fons  of  Lochlin  over  Lena's  ruftling  heath. 
The  gholls  of  night  fhriek  afar;  and  I  have  feen  the 
meteors  of  death.  Let  me  awake  the  king  of  Morven, 
he  that  fmiles  in  danger;  for  he  is  like  the  fun  of  hea- 
ven that  rifes  in  a  ftorm." 

Fingal  had  ftarted  from  a  dream,  and  leaned  on 
Trenmor's  fhield;  the  dark -brown  mield  of  his  fa- 
thers; which  they  had  lifted  of  old  in  the  battles  of 
their  race.  The  hero  had  feen  in  his  reft  the  mourn- 
ful form  of  Agandecca;  fhe  came  from  the  way  of  the 
ocean,  and  fiowly,  lonely,  moved  over  Lena.  Her  face 
was  pale  like  the  mift  of  Cromla;  and  dark  were  the 
tears  of  her  cheek.  She  often  railed  her  dim  hand 
from  her  robe;  her  robe  which  was  of  the  clouds  of 
the  defert:  fhe  raifed  her  dim  hand  over  Fingal,  and 
turned  away  her  filent  eyes. 

"  Why  weeps  the  daughter  of  Starno,"  faid  Fingal, 
■with  a  figh?  "  Why  is  thy  face  fo  pale,  thou  daughter 
of  the  clouds?"  She  departed  on  the  wind  of  Lena; 
and  left  him  in  the  midft  of  the  night.  She  mourn- 
ed the  fons  of  her  people  that  were  to  fall  by  Fingal's 
hand. 

The  hero  ftarted  from  reft,  and  ftiil  beheld  her  in  his 
foul.  The  found  of  Ofcar's  fteps  approached.  The 
king  faw  the  gray  fhield  on  his  fide.  For  the  faint 
beam  of  the  morning  came  over  the  waters  of  Uiiin. 

"  What  do  the  fees  in  their  fear!"  faid  the  rifing 
king  cf  Morven.  "  Or  fly  they  through  ocean's  foam, 
cr  wait  they  the  battle  of  ftee'l  ?  But  why  fhould  Fin- 
gal afk?  I  hear  their  voice  on  the  early  wind.  Fly  o-. 
vcr  Lena's  heath,  O  Ofcar,  and  awake  our  friends  to 
battle." 

The  king  ftood  by  the  ftone  of  Lnbar;  and  thrice 
raifed  his  terrib'.  voice.  The  deer  ftarted  from  the 
fountains  of  Cromla:  and  all  the  rocks  fhook  on  their 
bills.     Like  the  noife.  of  a  hundred  mountain-itreams, 
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that  burft  and  rear,  and  foam ;  like  the  clouds  that  ga- 
ther to  a  tempeft  on  the  blue  face  of  the  Iky;  fo  met  the 
fons  of  the  defert,  round  the  terrible  voice  of  Fingal. 
For  pleafant  was  the  voice  of  the  king  of  Morven  to 
the  warriors  of  his  land:  often  had  he  led  them  to  bat- 
tle, and  returned  with  the  ipoils  of  the  foe. 

"  Come  to  battle,"  faid  the  king,  "  ye  children  of 
the  ftorm.  Come  to  the  death  of  thoufands.  Com- 
hal's  lbn  will  fee  the  fight.  My  fword  (hall  wave  on 
that  hill,  and  be  the  fhleld  of  my  people.  But  never 
may  you  need  it,  warriors,  while  the  fon  of  Morni 
fights,  the  chief  of  mighty  men.  He  iliall  lead  my 
battle;  that  his  fame  may  rife  in  the  fong.  O  ye  ghofts 
of  heroes  dead!  ye  riders  of  the  Itorm  of  Cromla!  re- 
ceive my  falling  people  with  joy,  and  bring  them  to 
your  hills.  And  may  the  blaft  of  Lena  carry  them  over 
my  feas,  tliat  they  may  come  to  my  filent  dreams,  and 
delight  my  foul  in  reft. 

"  Fillan  and  Ofcar,  of  the  dark -brown  hair,  fair  Ry- 
no,  with  the  pointed  fteel!  advance  with  valour  to  the 
and  behold  the  fon  of  Morni.  Let  your  fworda 
be  like  his  in  the  ftrife:  and  behold  the  deeds  of  his 
bands.  Protect  the  friends  of  your  father:  and  re- 
member the  chiefs  of  old.  My  children,  I  iliall  fee  you 
yet  though  here  ye  fhould  fall  in  Erin.  Soon  fhall  our 
cold,  pale  ghofts  meet  in  a  cloud,  and  fly  ever  the  hills 
ci'  Cona." 

Now  like  a  dark  and  ftormy  cloud,  edged  round 
with  the  red  lightning  of  heaven,  and  flying  weftward 
from  the  morning's  beam,  the  king  of  hills  removed. 
Terrible  is  the  light  of  his  armour,  and  two  fpears  are 
in  his  hand.  His  gray  hair  fails  on  the  wind.  He  of- 
ten looks  back  on  the  war.  Three  bards  attend  the 
fon  of  fame,  to  carry  his  words  to  the  heroes.  High 
on  Cromla's  fide  he  fat,  waving  the  lightning  of  his 
fword,  and  as  he  waved  we  moved. 

Joy  rofe  in  Ofcar's  face.  His  cheek  is  red.  His  eye 
fheds  tears.  The  fword  is  a  beam  of  fire  in  his  hand- 
He  came,  and  finding,  fpoke  to  Qffian.    "  O  ruler  of 
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the  fight  of  fteel!  my  father,  hear  thy  fon.  Retire 
with  Morven's  mighty  chief;  and  give  me  Offian's 
fame.  And  if  here  I  fall;  my  king,  remember  that 
breaft  of  fnow,  that  lonely  fun-beam  of  my  love,  the 
white-handed  daughter  of  Tofcar.  For,  with  red 
cluck  from  the  reck,  and  bending  over  the  ftream,  her 
foft  hair  flies  about  her  bofom,  as  fhe  pours  the  figh 
for  Ofcar.  Tell  her  I  am  on  my  hills  a  lightly  bound-" 
ing  fon  of  the  wind;  that  hereafter,  in  a  cloud,  I  may 
meet  the  lovely  maid  of  Tofcar ." 

"  Raife,  Clear,  rather  raife  my  tomb.  I  will  not 
yield  the  fight  to  thee.  For  firft  and  bloodieft  in  the 
war  my  arm  mall  teach  thee  how  to  fight.  But,  re- 
member, my  fon,  to  place  this  fword,  this  bow,  and  the 
horn  of  my  deer,  within  that  dark  and  narrow  houfe, 
whofe  mark  is  one  gray  flone.  Ofcar,  I  have  no  love 
to  leave  to  the  care  of  my  fon;  for  graceful  Everallin 
is  no  more,  the  lovely  daughter  of  Branno." 

Such  were  our  words,  when  Gaul's  loud  voice  came 
growing  on  the  wind.  He  waved  on  high  the  fword 
of  his  father,  and  ruined  to  death  and  wounds. 

As  waves  white- bubbling  over  the  deep  come  fuel- 
ling, roaring  on;  as  rocks  of  ooze  meet  roaring  waves; 
fo  foes  attacked  and  fought.  Man  met  with  man,  and 
fteel  with  fteel.  Shields  found;  men  fall.  As  a  hun- 
dred hammers  on  the  fon  of  the  furnace,  fo  rofe,  fo 
rung  their  fwords. 

Gaul  rufned  on  like  a  whirlwind  in  Ardven.  The 
deflruotion  of  heroes  is  on  his  fword.  Swaran  was  like 
the  fire  of  the  defert  in  the  echoing  heath  of  Gormal. 
How  can  I  give  to  the  fong  the  death  of  many  fpeair  ? 
My  fword  rofe  high,  and  flamed  in  the  ftrife  of  blood. 
And,  Ofcar,  terrible  wert  thou,  my  beft,  my  greateft 
fon!  I  rejoiced  in  my  fecret  foul,  when  his  fword  flam- 
ed over  the  flain.  They  fled  amain  through  Lena's 
heath:  and  we  purfued  and  flew.  As  flunks  that  bound 
from  rock  to  rock ;  as  axes  in  echoing  woods;  as  thunder 
rolls  from  hill  tg  1-1:1  in  difinai  broken  peals;  fo  blow-feo 
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c<  eded  to  blow,  and  death  to  death,  from  the  hand  of 
Ofcar  f  and  mine. 

But  Swaran  clofed  round  Morni's  fun,  as  the  ftrength 
of  the  tide  of  Iniflore.  The  king  half  rofe  from  his 
lii  11  at  the  fight,  and  half  afllimed  the  fpear.  "  Go,  Ul- 
lin,  go,  my  aged  bard,"  begun  the  king  of  Morven. 
"  Remind  the  mighty  Gaul  of  battle;  remind  him  of 
his  fathers.  Support  the  yielding  fight  with  fong;  for 
fong  enlivens  war."  Tall  Uliin  went,  with  Heps  of 
age,  and  fpoke  to  the  king  of  (words. 

"  Son  ||  of  the  chief  of  generous  Heeds!  high-bound- 
ing king  of  fpears.  Strong  arm  in  every  perilous  toil. 
Hard  heart  that  never  yields.  Chief  of  the  pointed  arms 
of  death.  Cut  down  the  foe;  let  no  white  fail  bound 
round  dark  Iniftore.  Be  thine  arm  like  thunder,  thine 
eyes  like  fire,  thy  heart  of  folid  rock.  Whirl  round 
thy  fword  as  a  meteor  at  night,  and  lift  thy  ihieid  like 
the  flame  of  death.  Son  of  the  chief  of  generous 
fteeds,  cut  down  the  foe.  Deftroy."  The  hero's  heart 
beat  high.  But  Swaran  came  with  battle.  Ke  cleft 
the  fhield  of  Gaul  in  twain;  and  the  fons  of  the  defert 
fled. 

Now  Fingal  arofe  in  his  might,  and  thrice  he  reared 
his  voice.  Cromla  anfwered  around,  and  the  fons  of 
the  defert  flood  {till.  They  bent  their  red  faces  to 
earth,  afhamed  at  the  preftnee  of  Fingal.  He  came  like 
a  cloud  of  rain  in  the  days  of  the  fun,  when  flow  it 
rolls  on  the  hill,  and  fields  expert  the  ihower.  Swaran 
beheld  the  terrible  king  of  Morven,  and  flopped  in  tl\e 
midft  of  his  courfe.  Dark  he  leaned  on  his  fpear,  rol- 
ling his  red  eyes  around.     Silent  and  tall  he  fcemed  as 

t  Offian  never  fails  to  give  a  fine  charafte r  to  his  beloved  fon.   His  fpeech  to  his 

father  is  that  of  a  hero;  it  contains  the  irr.::if   n  due  to  v.  pa  e'.f,  and  the  warmth 

that  becomes  a  young  warrior.     There  is  a  pr;  tiriety  in  dv  tiling  Fere  i  :i  the  ac- 

.  •  autiful  Maivina,  to  whom  the  book  » as  addrelTtd,  uas  iu 

hat  hero. 

i  i    war-fong  of  Ullin  varies  from  the  reft  of  the  poem  in  the  verfification. 

It  rutsdcMi-.  like  a  t  -.    .  .  almoft  "entirely  of  epithets.  The  cuilom 

of  encouraging  men  i:.  battle  w  :h  extempore  rhvmes,  has  been  carri'-d  down  al- 

molt  to  our  own  times.     Several  of   trefe'vvar-foi-.gs   ;.re   extant,  br.t  the  mi  It  m 

tl.tm  are  only  ;:  preupe  of  epithets,  wi'.hcut  btuut)  or  hannoay,  utterly  deititute 

of  pocUtal  merit. 
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an  oak  on  the  banks  of  Lubar,  which  had  its  branches 
blafted  of  old  by  the  lightning  of  heaven.  It  bends 
over  the  ftream,  and  the  gray  mofs  whiftles  in  the  wind: 
fo  flood  the  king.  Then  (lowly  he  retired  to  the  rifmg 
heath  of  Lena.  His  thoufands  ponr  around  the  hero, 
and  the  darknefs  of  battle  gathers  on  the  hill. 

Fingal,  like  a  beam  from  heaven,  fhone  in  the  midft 
of  his  people.  His  heroes  gather  around  him,  and  he 
lends  forth  the  voice  of  his  power.  "  Raife  my  ftand- 
ards  *  on  high.  Spread  them  on  Lena's  wind,  like  the 
flames  of  an  hundred  hills.  Let  them  found  on  the 
winds  of  Erin,  and  remind  us  of  the  fight.  Ye  fons  of 
the  roaring  ftreams,  that  pour  from  a  thoufand  hills,  be 
near  the  king  of  Morven:  attend  to  the  words  of  his 
power.  Gaul,  ftrongeft  arm  of  death!  O  Ofcar,  of 
the  future  fights!  Connal,  fon  of  the  blue  fteel  of  Sora! 
Dermid  of  the  dark-brown  hair!  and  Oflian,  king  of 
many  fongs,  be  near  your  father's  arm!" 

We  reared  the  fun-beam  f  of  battle;  the  ftandard  of 
the  king.  Each  hero's  foul  exulted  with  joy,  as,  wav- 
ing it  flew  on  the  wind.  It  was  fludded  with  gold  a- 
bove,  as  the  blue  wide  (hell  of  the  nightly  (ky.  Each 
hero  had  his  ftandard  too;  and  each  his  gloomy  men. 

"  Behold,"  faid  the  king  of  generous  (hells,  "  how 
Lochlin  divides  on  Lena.  They  ftand  like  broken 
clouds  on  the  hill,  or  an  half-confumed  grove  of  oaks; 
when  we  fee  the  (ky  through  its  branches,  and  the  me- 
teor pafiing  behind.  Let  every  chief  among  the  friends 
<  < :  Fingal  take  a  dark  troop  of  thoi'e  that  frown  fo  high  ; 
nor  let  a  fon  of  the  echoing  groves  bound  on  the  waves 
of  Iniftore. 

"  Mine,"  faid  Gaul,  "  be  the  feven  chiefs  that  came 
from  Lano's  lake."  "  Let  Iniftore's  dark  king,"  laid 
Ofcar,  "  come  to  the  fword  of  Offian's  fon."  "  To  mine 
the  king  of  Inifcon,"  faid  Connal,  "  heart  of  fteel!"  Or 

*  Th'  imperial  cnfign,  which  full  high  advanc'd, 

Slnne  like  a  meteor  ltreaming  to  the  wind.  MILTON. 

t  Fioj-al's  ftindard  was  (lifting  'hhcd  by  the  name  of  fun-beam;  probably  on  ar- 
brv.ht  colour,  and  i:-.  being  ftudded   with  Kold.    To  begir.  »  fcattl;  n 

:.■.,..'.  ,i'.^,  ::-  -.J  i.  -r.;.,.jiui.jii,  by  U:tir..g  of  the  futi-beam. 
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"  Mudan's  chief  or  I,"  faid  brown-haired  Dermid, 
"  fhall  fleep  on  clay-cold  earth."  My  choice,  though 
now  fo  weak  and  dark,  was  Terman's  battling  king;  I 
promifcd  with  my  hand  to  win  the  hero's  dark-brown 
fhield.  "  Blcft  and  victorious  be  my  chiefs,"  faid  Fin- 
gal  of  the  mildeft  look;  "  Swaran,  king  of  roaring 
waves,  thou  art  the  choice  of  Fingal." 

Now,  like  an  hundred  different  winds  that  pour 
through  many  vales;  divided,  dark,  the  fons  of  the 
hill  advanced,  and  Cromla  echoed  around. 

How  can  I  relate  the  deaths  when  we  clofed  in  the 
ftrife  of  our  fteel  ?  O  daughter  of  Tofcar!  bloody  were 
our  hands!  The  gloomy  ranks  of  Lochlin  fell  like  the 
banks  of  the  roaring  Cona.  Our  arms  were  victorious 
oh  Lena;  each  chief  fulfilled  his  promiie.  Befide  the 
murmur  of  Branno  thoudidft  often  fit,  O  maid;  when 
thy  white  bofom  rofe  frequent,  like  the  down  of  the 
iwan  when  flow  (lie  fails  the  lake,  and  fidelong  winds 
are  blowing.  Thou  haft  feen  the  fun  *  retire  red  and 
flow  behind  his  cloud;  night  gathering  round  on  the 
mountain,  while  the  unfrequent  blaft  f  reared  in  nar- 
row vales.  At  length  the  rain  beats  hard:  and  thun- 
der rolls  in  peals.  Lightning  glances  en  the  recks. 
Spirits  ride  on  beams  of  fire.  And  the  flrength  of  the 
mountain-ftreams  J  come  roaring  down  the  hills.  Such 
was  the  noife  of  battle,  maid  of  the  arms  of  fnow.  Why, 
daughter  of  the  hill,  that  tear  ?  the  maids  of  Lochlin 
have  caufed  to  weep.  The  people  of  their  country  fell, 
for  bloody  was  the  blue  fteel  of  the  race  of  my  heroes. 

*  Above  the  reft  the  fun,  who  never  lies, 
F:>recels  the  :han<;e  .  i  weather  in  the  Ikies. 
For  if  he  r!!-  ,  unwilling  to  his  race, 

r  :.:    '  -  r.v,  and  lpots  upon  his  face; 
O.  '.:  :-.-  '   :;::ti  !  .-  (hoot  his  fallen  beams, 
Frugal  of  li'-hr,  in  !L!0fe  aud  itra^rfiag  itreams, 

_  IriOingiUy.  DRYDEX. 

f  For  ere  the  rifni?  winds  begin  to  roar, 
The  wortin,;  :-.::.  advai.ee  to  wjfh  the  fhore} 
Soft  whifpers  run  a!ong  the  leafy  wood, 
And  mountains  whittle  to  the  murm'rir.s  flood.  DRYDEN". 
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But  I  am  fad,  forlorn,  and  blind;  and  no  more  the 
companion  of  heroes.  Give,  lovely  maid,  to  me  thy 
tsars,  for  I  have  feen  the  tombs  of  all  my  friends. 

It  was  then  by  Fingal's  hand  a  hero  fell,  to  his  grief. 
Gray-haired  he  rolled  in  the  dull,  and  lifted  his  faint 
eyes  to  the  king.  "  And  is  it  by  me  thou  hall  fallen," 
laid  the  fon  of  Comhal,  "  thou  friend  of  Agandecca! 
I  law  thy  tears  for  the  maid  of  my  love  in  the  halls  of 
the  bloody  Starno.  Thou  halt  been  the  foe  of  the  foes 
of  my  love,  and  haft  thou  fallen  by  my  hand?  Raife, 
Uiiin,  raife  the  grave  of  the  fon  of  Mathon;  and  give 
his  name  to  the  long  of  Agandecca;  for  dear  to  my 
foul  halt  thou  been,  thou  darkly-dv.  elling  maid  of  Ard- 
ven." 

Cuchuliin,  from  the  cave  of  Cromla,  heard  the  noife 
of  the  troubled  war.  He  called  to  Connal  chief  of 
fv/ords,  and  Carril  of  other  times.  The  gray-haired 
heroes  heard  his  voice,  and  took  their  afpen  fpears. 
They  came,  and  faw  the  tide  of  battle,  like  the  crowd- 
ed waves  of  the  ocean;  when  the  dark  wind  blows 
from  the  deep,  and  rolls  the  billows  through  the  fandy 
vale. 

Cuchuliin  kindled  at  the  light,  and  darknefs  gather- 
ed on  his  brow.  His  hand  is  on  the  fword  of  his  fa- 
thers: his  red-rolling  eyes  on  the  foe.  He  thrice  at- 
tempted to  rulh  to  battle,  and  thrice  did  Connal  Hop 
him.  "  Chief  of  the  ilk  of  milt,"  he  faid,  "  Fingal 
fubdues  the  foe.  Seek  not  a  part  of  the  fame  of  the 
king;  himfelf  is  like  a  Itorm." 

"  Then,  Carril,  go,"  replied  the  chief,  "  and  greet 
the  king  of  Morven.  When  Lochiin  falls  away  like  a 
ftream  after  rain,  and  the  noife  of  the  battle  is  over, 
then  be  thy  voice  fweet  in  his  ear  to  praife  the  king 
of  fwords.  Give  him  the  fv/ord  of  Caithbat;  for  Cu- 
chuliin is  worthy  no  more  to  lift  the  arms  of  his  fa- 
thers. 

"  But,  O  ye  ghoits  of  the  lonely  Cromla!  ye  fouls 
of  chiefs  that  are  no  more!  be  ye  the  companions  of 
Cuchuliin,  and  talk  to  him  in  the  cave  of  his  fortow. 
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For  never  more  mall  I  be  renowned  among  the  mighty 
in  the  land.  I  am  like  a  beam  that  has  mone;  like  a 
mill  that  fled  away,  when  the  blaft  of  the  morning 
came,  and  brightened  the  Ihaggy  fide  of  the  hill.  Con- 
nal,  talk  of  arms  no  more :  departed  is  my  fame.  My 
fighs  fhall  be  on  Cromla's  wind,  till  my  footfteps  eeafe 
to  be  feen.  And  thou,  white-bofom'd  Bragela,  mourn 
over  the  fall  of  my  fame ;  for,  vanquifhed,  I  will  never 
recurn  to  thee,  thou  fun-beam  of  Dunfcaich." 


Vol.  I. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 
Curhullin  and  Cor.nal  f*ill  remain  on  tie  hilL    fingal  and  Swaran  meet:  the 

er  to  the  care  of  0!7ir.n,  ard  Gaul  the  fcm  or  .Vlon  .  ,  iir.  ?,:,;,  hi.-  younger  f  .1,-, 
and  Clear,  fiill  purfue  the  enemy.  The  epifode  of  Uri?.,  a  chivi  .  f  Lochlm,  v.  ho 
was  mortally  wounded  in  the  battle,  is  introduced,  fl:-.^  A,  >.  inched  \.  un  the 
death  of  Oris,  orders  the  purfuit  to  e  dilf  intihued;  audi  lling  his  fons  toge- 
ther,  h'.Msii.f -r.r.r-1.  that  Ryn.-,  the  vom.etlt  cJ  *hi-.n,\\- -  r.-iled.     K-.  '■.■..   ,1    , 

,  hears  ths  it  iry   of  Lamdi  rg  and  Gel 
place  where  he  had  left  Swaran.    Carrii  who  had  ba  .   Uin  to  con- 

gratulate Fingal  on  his  victory ,  i  omes  in  the  mean  time  t  i  o  .!....>.  The  conver- 
Jation  os  the  two  pott:,  clofes  the  action  of  the  t'ounh  d^y. 

BOOK  V*. 
Xjow  Connal,  on  Cromla's  windy  fide,  fpoke  to  the 
-*-^  chief  of  the  noble  car.  Why  that  gloom,  fon  of 
Semo  ?  Our  friends  are  the  mighty  in  battle.  And  re- 
nowned art  thou,  O  warrior!  many  were  the  deaths  of 
thy  Heel.  Often  has  Bragela  met  with  blue-rolling 
eyes  of  joy,  often  has  fhe  met  her  hero,  returning  in 
the  midft  of  the  valiant ;  when  his  fword  was  red  with 
flaughter,  and  his  foes  filent  in  the  fields  of  the  tomb. 
Pleaiant  to  her  ears  were  thy  bards,  when  thine  actions 
rofe  in  the  fong. 

"  But  behold  the  king  of  Morven!  He  moves  below 
like  a  pillar  of  fire.  His  ftrer.gth  is  like  the  fiream  of 
Lubar,  or  the  wind  of  the  echoing  Cromla;  when  the 
branchy  fcrefts  of  night  are  overturned? 

*  The  fourth  day  Hi''  continues.    The  poet  by  putting  the  narration  in  the 
llin  on  the  fide  of  Cromla,  gives 

'..   verification  Is  regular  and 
t  ..:•..   ...  I  :-r  of  Connal.    No  poet  has  :;- 

...  -  :    ..        .   .  :;ii>re  to  the  tcii.pcr  oi  the  fpeaker,  ihu: 

i..;  me  whole  poem  was     igjnally  defigned  to  b« 
fungtothen;    u,    s  '.he  .     .  his  fo  .ariouSj  Afkii  i'o  muck  fuited  to  the  dii'. 
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"  Happy  are  thy  people,  O  Fingal,  thine  arm  fhal! 
fight  their  battles !  thou  art  the  firft  in  their  dangers; 
the  wifeft  in  the  days  of  their  peace.  Thou  fpeakeft, 
and  thy  thoufands  obey;  and  armies  tremble  at  the 
found  of  thy  fteel.  Happy  are  thy  people,  Fingal, 
chief  of  the  lonely  hills. 

"  Who  is  that  fo  dark  and  terrible,  coming  in  the 
thunder  of  his  courfe?  who  is  it  but  Starno's  fon  to 
meet  the  king  of  Morven?  Behold  the  battle  of  the 
chiefs:  it  is  like  the  ftorm  of  the  ocean,  when  two  fpi- 
rits  meet  far  diftant,  and  contend  for  the  rolling  of  the 
wave.  The  hunter  hears  the  noife  on  his  hill;  and 
fees  the  high  billows  advancing  to  Ardven's  fhore." 

Such  were  the  words  of  Connal,  when  the  heroes 
met  in  the  midft  of  their  falling  people.  There  was 
the  clang  of  arms !  there  every  blow,  like  the  hundred 
hammers  of  the  furnace!  Terrible  is  the  battle  of  the 
kings,  and  horrid  the  look  of  their  eyes.  Their  dark- 
brown  lhields  are  cleft  in  twain ;  and  their  fteel  flies, 
broken,  from  their  helmets.  They  fling  their  weapons 
down.  Each  rufhes  *  to  the  grafp  of  his  foe.  Their 
finewy  arms  bend  round  each  other:  they  turn  from 
fide  to  fide,  and  ftrain  and  ftretch  their  large  fpreading 
limbs  below.  But  when  the  pride  of  their  ftrength  a- 
rofe,  they  fhook  the  hill  with  their  heels;  rocks  tumble 
from  their  places  on  high;  the  green-headed  buihes  are 
overturned.  At  length  the  firength  of  Swaran  fell ;  and 
the  king  of  the  groves  is  bound. 

Thus  have  I  feen  on  Cona;  (but  Cona  I  behold  no 
more)  thus  have  I  feen  two  dark  hills  removed  from 
their  place  by  the  ftrength  of  the  burfting  ftream. 
They  turn  from  fide  to  fide,  and  their  tall  oaks  meet 
one  another  on  high.     Then  they  fall  together  with  all 

*  This  paffage  refembles  one  in  the  twenty-third  Iliad. 

Cloi'e  lock'd  above  their  heads  and  arms  are  milt, 

Below  their  planted  feet  at  diftante  fixt ; 

Now  to  the  grafp  each  manly  body  bends; 

1  he  humid  fweat  from  every  pore  defcends; 

Their  bones  refound  with  blows;  fides,  ihoulders,  thighs, 

Swell  to  each  gripe,  and  bloody  tumours  dfc  POPE. 
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their  rocks  and  trees.  The  ftreams  are  turned  by  their 
fides,  and  the  red  ruin  is  feen  afar. 

"  Sons  of  the  king  of  Morven,"  faid  the  noble  Fin- 
gal,  "  guard  the  king  of  Lochlin;  for  he  is  ftrong  as 
his  thoufand  waves.  His  hand  is  taught  to  the  battle, 
and  his  race  of  the  times  of  old.  Gaul,  thou  firlt  of 
my  heroes,  and  Offian  king  of  fongs,  attend  the  friend 
of  Agandecca,  and  raife  to  joy  his  grief.  But,  Ofcar, 
Fillan,  and  Ryno,  ye  children  of  the  race!  purfue  the 
reft  of  Lochlin  over  the  heath  of  Lena;  that  no  vefTel 
may  hereafter  bound  on  the  dark-rolling  waves  of  Ini- 
ftore." 

They  flew  like  lightning  over  the  heath.  He  flow- 
Iy  moved  as  a  cloud  of  thunder  when  the  fultry  plain 
of  fummer  is  filent.  His  fword  is  before  him  as  a  fun- 
beam,  terrible  as  the  ftreaming  meteor  of  night.  He 
came  toward  a  chief  of  Lochlin,  and  fpoke  to  the  fon 
of  the  wave. 

"  Who  is  that  like  a  cloud  at  the  rock  of  the  roaring 
ftream?  He  cannot  bound  over  its  courfe;  yet  ftately 
is  the  chief!  his  boffy  fhield  is  on  his  fide;  and  his  fpear 
J  ike  the  tree  of  the  defert.  Youth  of  the  dark-brown 
hair,  art  thou  of  Fingal's  foes?" 

"  I  am  a  fon  of  Lochlin,"  he  cries,  "  and  ftrong  is 
my  arm  in  war.  My  fpoufe  is  weeping  at  home,  but 
Orla  *  will  never  return." 

"  Or  fights  or  yields  the  hero,'*  faid  Fingal  of  the 
noble  deeds;  "  foes  do  not  conquer  in  my  prefence; 
but  my  friends  are  renowned  in  the  hall.  Son  of  the 
wave,  follow  me;  partake  the  feaft  of  my  fhells;  pur- 
fue the  deer  of  my  defert;  and  be  the  friend  of  Fin- 
gal." 

"  No,"  faid  the  hero,  "  I  affift  the  feeble:  my 
ftrength  fhall  remain  with  the  weak  in  arms.    My  fword 

*  The  ftory  of  Orla  is  fo  beautiful  and  affecting  in  the  original,  that  many  are 
jn  polfeffion  of  it  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  v  ho  never  heard  a  fyllable  more  of  the 
poem.  It  varies  the  action,  and  awakes  the  attention  of  the  reader,  when  he  ex- 
peeled  nothing  but  languor  in  the  cuiwiuct  of  the  poem,  as  the  great  action  wa$ 
Over  jn  the  couquefl.  of  swaran. 
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lias  been  always  unmatched,  O  warrior:  let  the  king 
of  Morven  yield." 

"  I  never  yielded,  Orla!  Fingal  never  yielded  to 
man.  Draw  thy  i'word  and  chuie  thy  foe.  Many  are 
my  heroes." 

"  And  does  the  king  refufe  the  combat?"  faid  Orla 
of  the  dark -brown  hair.  "  Fingal  is  a  match  for  Orla : 
and  he  alone  of  all  his  race.  But,  king  of  Morven, 
if  I  fhall  fall;  (as  one  time  the  warrior  muft  die;) 
raife  my  tomb  in  the  midft,  and  let  it  be  the  greateft  on 
Lena.  And  fend,  over  the  dark -blue  wave,  the  fword 
of  Orla  to  the  fpoufe  of  his  love;  that  fhe  may  fhew  it 
to  her  ion,  with  tears,  to  kindle  his  foul  to  war." 

"  Son  of  the  mournful  tale,"  faid  Fingal,  "  why  doll 
thou  awaken  my  tears  ?  One  day  the  warriors  muft  die, 
and  the  children  fee  their  ufelefs  arms  in  the  hall.  But 
Orla,  thy  tomb  mall  rii'e,  and  thy  white-boibmed  fpoufe 
weep  over  thy  fword." 

"  They  fought  on  the  heath  of  Lena,  but  feeble  was 
the  arm  of  Orla.  The  fword  of  Fingal  defcended, 
and  cleft  his  fhield  in  twain.  It  fell  and  glittered  on 
the  ground,  as  the  moon  on  the  ftream  of  night. 

"  King  of  Morven,"  faid  the  hero,  "  lift  thy  fword, 
and  pierce  my  breaft.  Wounded  and  faint  from  bat- 
tle, my  friends  have  left  me  here.  The  mournful  tale 
/hall  come  to  my  love  on  the  banks  of  the  flreamy  Lo- 
da; when  (lie  is  alone  in  the  wood;  and  the  ruftling 
blaft  in  the  leaves." 

"  No;"  faid  the  king  of  Morven,  "  I  will  never 
wound  thee,  Orla.  On  the  banks  of  Loda  let  her  fee 
thee  efcaped  from  the  hands  of  war.  Let  thy  gray- 
haired  father,  who,  perhaps,  is  blind  with  age,  hear 
the  found  of  thy  voice  in  his  hail.  With  joy  let  the 
hero  rife,  and  fearch  for  his  fon  with  his  hands." 

"  But  never  will  he  find  him,  Fingal;"  faid  the 
youth  of  the  flreamy  Loda.  "  On  Lena's  heath  I  (hall 
die ;  and  foreign  bards  will  talk  of  me.  My  broad  belt 
covers  my  wound  of  death.  And  now  I  give  it  to  the 
wind." 

E  3 
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The  dark  blood  poured  from  his  fide,  he  fell  pale  on 
the  heath  of  Lena.  Fingal  bends  over  him  as  he  dies, 
and  calls  his  younger  heroes. 

"  Ofcar  and  Fillan,  my  fons,  raife  high  the  memory 
of  Orla.  Here  let  the  dark-haired  hero  reft,  far  from 
the  fpoufe  of  his  love.  Here  let  him  reft  in  his  narrow 
houfe,  far  from  the  found  of  Loda.  The  fons  of  the  fee- 
ble will  find  his  bow  at  home,  but  will  not  be  able  to 
bend  it.  His  faithful  dogs  howl  on  his  hills,  and  his 
boars,  which  he  ufed  to  purfue,  rejoice.  Fallen  is  the 
arm  of  battle;  the  mighty  among  the  valiant  is 
low! 

"  Exalt  the  voice,  and  blow  the  horn,  ye  fons  of  the 
king  of  Morven;  let  us  go  back  to  Swaran,  and  fend 
the  night  away  in  fong.  Fillan,  Ofcar,  and  Ryno,  ily 
over  the  heath  of  Lena.  Where,  Ryno,  art  thou,  young 
fon  of  fame  ?  Thou  art  not  wont  to  be  the  lafl  to  anfwer 
thy  father." 

"  Ryno,"  faid  Uli.'n  firft  of  bards,  "  is  with  the  aw- 
ful forms  of  his  fathers.  With  Trathal  king  of  fhields, 
and  Trenmor  of  the  mighty  deeds.  The  youth  is  low, 
the  youth  is  pale,  he  lies  on  Lena's  heath." 

"  And  fell  the  fwifteft  in  the  race,"  faid  the  king, 
"  the  firft  to  bend  the  bow?  Thou  fcarce  haft  been  known 
to  me:  why  did  young  Ryno  fall?  But  fleep  thou  foft- 
ly  on  Lei»a,  Fingal  fhall  foon  behold  thee.  Soon  fhall 
my  voice  be  heard  no  more,  and  my  footfteps  ceafe  to 
be  feen.  The  bards  will  tell  of  Fingai's  name;  the 
ftones  will  talk  of  me.  But,  Ryno,  thou  art  low  indeed, 
thou  haft  not  received  thy  fame.  Ullin,  ftrike  the  harp, 
for  Ryno ;  tell  what  the  chief  would  have  been.  Fare- 
well, thou  firft  in  every  field.  No  more  fhall  I  direct 
thy  dart.  Thou  that  haft  been  fo  fair:  I  behold  thee 
not.     Farewell." 

The  tear  is  on  the  cheek  of  the  king ;  for  terrible 
was  his  fon  in  war.  His  fon !  that  was  like  a  beam  of 
tire  by  night  on  the  hill;  when  the  fcrefts  fink  down  in 
its  courfe,  and  the  traveller  trembles  at  the  found. 

*'  Whofe  Fame  is  in  that  dark  green  tomb:"  begun, 
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the  king  of  generous  fhclls;  "  four  Hones  with  their 
heads  of  mofs  ftand  there;  and  mark  the  narrow  houfe 
of  death.  Near  it  let  my  Ryno  reft,  and  be  the  neigh- 
bour of  the  valiant.  Perhaps  fome  chief  of  fame  is  here 
to  fly  with  my  fon  on  clouds.  O  Ullin,  raife  the  fongs 
of  other  times.  Bring  to  memory  the  dark  dwellers  of 
the  tomb.  If  in  the  field  of  the  valiant  they  never  fled 
from  danger,  my  fon  flia.ll  reft  with  them,  far  from  his 
friends,  on  the  heath  of  Lena." 

"  Here,"  faidthe  mouth  of  the  fong,  "  here  reft  the 
firft  of  heroes.  Silent  is  Lamderg  *  in  this  tomb,  and 
Ullin  king  of  fwords.  And  who,  loft -finding  from  her 
cloud,  fhews  me  her  face  of  love?  Why,  daughter,  why 
fo  pale  art  thou,  firft  of  the  maids  of  Cromla:  Doft  thou 
fleep  with  the  foes  in  battle,  Gelchofla,  white-bofomed 
daughter  of  Tuathal?  Thou  haft  been  the  love  of  thou- 
iands,  but  Lamderg  was  thy  love.  He  came  to  Sel- 
ma's  mofiy  towers,  and,  linking  his  dark  buckler, 
fpoke." — 

"  Where  is  Gelchofla,  my  love,  the  daughter  of  the 
noble  Tuathal?  I  left  her  in  the  hall  of  Selma,  when  I 
fought  with  the  gloomy  Ulfadda.  Return  foon,  O 
Lamderg,  fhe  faid,  for  here  I  am  in  the  midft  of  forrow. 
Her  white  breaft  rofe  with  fighs.  Her  cheek  was  wet 
with  tears.  But  I  fee  her  not  coming  to  meetme;  and 
to  footh  my  foul  after  battle.  Silent  is  the  mRl  of  my 
joy;  I  hear  not  the  voice  of  the  bard.  Bran'p  does  not 
fhake  his  chains  at  the  gate,  glad  at  the  coming  of  Lam- 
derg. Where  is  Gelchofla,  my  love,  the  mild  daugh- 
ter of  the  generous  Tuathal?" 

"  Lamderg!"  fays  Ferchios  the  fon  of  Aidon,  "  Gel- 
chofla may  be  on  Cromla,-  fhe  and  the  maids  of  the 
bow  purfuing  the  flying  deer!" 

"  Ferchios!"  replied  the  chief  of  Cromla,  "  no  noife 

*  t.amh-c"  heard  n.v.iiVs  LI'  -.  riy   hand.    OUhofTa,  'white  leered.'     Tuathal 

.■•..'     Ferchios,  '  the  c  mqueroi  of  men.' 
t  u'ran  ib  a  c<  mmon  mine  of  grey-hounds  t  i  this  day.    It  is  a  cufiom  in  the 
give  the    names   of  the    heroes  mentioned  in  this  pne m  to 

-     —  Chat  the;  ut  familiar  to  the  ear,  and   

kwrwo. 
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meets  the  ear  of  Lamderg.  No  found  is  in  the  woods 
of  Lena.  No  deer  fly  in  my  fight.  No  panting  dog 
purfues.  I  fee  not  Gelchofla  my  love,  fair  as  the  full 
moon  fetting  on  the  hills  of  Cromla.  Go,  Ferchios,  go 
to  Allad  *,  the  gray-haired  fon  of  the  rock.  Kis  dwel- 
ling is  in  the  circle  of  Hones.  He  may  know  of  Gel- 
chofla." 

The  fon  of  Aidcn,  went  and  fpoke  to  the  ear  of  age. 
"  Allad:  thou  that  dwelleft  in  the  rock,  thou  that  trem- 
bleft  alone,  what  faw  thine  eyes  of  age?" 

"  I  faw,"  anfwered  Allad  the  old,  "  Ullin  the  fon  of 
Cairbar.  He  came  like  a  cloud  from  Crornla;  and  he 
hummed  a  furiy  fong  like  a  blaft  in  a  leaflefs  wood.  He 
entered  the  hall  of  Selma.  "  Lamderg,"  he  faid,  "  moft 
dreadful  of  men,  fight  or  yield  to  Ullin."  "  Lamderg," 
replied  Gelchofla,  "  the  fon  of  the  battle  is  not  here. 
He  fights  Ulfadda,  mighty  chief.  He  is  not  here,  thou 
firfi:  of  men.  But  Lamderg  never  yielded.  He  will 
fight  the  fon  of  Cairbar." 

"  Lovely  art  thou,"  faid  terrible  Ullin,  "  daughter 
of  the  generous  Tuathal.  I  carry  thee  to  Cairbar 's 
halls.  The  valiant  fhall  have  Gelchofla.  Three  days 
I  remain  on  Cromla,  to  wait  that  fon  of  battle,  Lam- 
derg. On  the  fourth  Gelchofla  is  mine,  if  the  mighty 
Lamdererflies." 

"  Alhro!"  faid  the  chief  of  Cromla,  "  peace  to  thy 
dreams  in  the  cave.  Ferchios,  found  the  horn  of  Lam- 
derg, that  Ullin  may  hear  on  Cromla.  Lamderg  f ,  like 
a  roaring  ftorm,  afcended  the  hill  from  Selma.  He 
hummed  a  furly  fong  as  he  went,  like  the  noife  of  a  fai- 
ling ftream.  He  flood  like  a  cloud  on  the  hill,  that  va- 
ries its  form  to  the  wind.  He  rolled  a  ftone,  the  fign  of 
war.     Ullin  heard  in  Cairbar's  hall.     The  nero  heard, 

*  Allad  is  plainly  a  druid  ;  he  is  called  the  fon  of  the  rock,  from  his  dwelling 
in  a  cave;  and  the  circle  of  ftones  here  mentioned  is  the  pale  of  the  druiJLal 
temple.  He  is  here  confulted  as  one  who  had  a  fupernaturaj  knowledge  of  c.'.ii,.:;:  ; 
from  the  druids,  no  doubt,  came  the  ridiculous  notion  of  the  fecund  light,  which 
prevailed  in  the  Highlands  and  ides. 

1  The  reader  will  find  this  paiTage  altered  from  w  hat  it  was  in  the  fragments  of 
ancient  poetry.  It  is  delivered  iowa  wry  diferently  by  tradition,  and  the  trans- 
lator h»s  cnofen  that  rcuiug  which,  favours  leaA  of  boiau.14. 
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with  joy,  his  foe,  and  took  his  father's  fpear.  A  fmile 
brightens  his  dark-brown  cheek,  as  he  places  his  fword 
by  his  fide.  The  dagger  glittered  in  his  hand.  He 
whittled  as  he  went. 

"  Gelchofla  law  the  filent  chief,  as  a  wreath  of  mift 
afcending  the  hill.  She  ftruck  her  white  and  heaving 
breaft;  and  filent,  tearful,  feared  for  Lamderg. 

"  Cairbar,  hoary  chief  of  fhells,"  faid  the  maid  of 
the  tender  hand;  "  I  mull  bend  the  bow  on  Cromla; 
for  I  fee  the  dark  brown  hinds. 

"  She  halted  up  the  hill.  In  vain!  the  gloomy  he- 
roes fought.  Why  Ihould  I  tell  the  king  of  Morven 
how  wrathful  heroes  fight!  Fierce  Ullin  fell.  Young 
Lamderg  came  all  pale  to  the  daughter  of  generous  Tua- 
thal." 

"  What  blood,  my  love,"  the  foft-haired  woman 
faid,  "  what  blood  runs  down  my  warrior's  fide!"  '*  It 
is  Ullin's  blood,"  the  chief  replied,  "  thou  fairer  than 
the  fnow  of  Cromla!  Gelchoffa,  let  me  reft  here  a  little 
while."     The  mighty  Lamderg  died. 

"  And  fleepeft  thou  lb  foon  on  earth,  O  chief  of  fha- 
dy  Cromla?  three  days  fne  mourned  befide  her  love. 
The  hunters  found  her  dead.  They  raifed  this  tomb 
above  the  three.  Thy  fon,  O  king  of  Morven,  may 
reft  here  with  heroes." 

"  And  here  my  fon  fhall  reft,"  faid  Fingal,  "  the  noife 
of  their  fame  has  reached  my  ears.  Fillan  ana1  Fergus! 
bring  hither  Orla ;  the  pale  youth  of  the  ftream  of  Lo- 
da.  Not  unequalled  fhall  Ryno  lie  in  earth  when  Orla 
is  by  his  fide.  Weep,  ye  daughters  of  Morven;  and  ye 
maids  of  the  ftreamy  Loda.  Like  a  tree  they  grew  on 
the  hills ;  and  they  have  fallen  like  the  oak  *  of  the  de- 
li rt;  when  it  lies  acrofs  a  ftreain,  and  withers  in  the 
wind  of  the  mountain. 

"  Ofcar !  chief  of  every  youth !  thou  feeft  how  they 
have  fallen.     Be  thou,  like  them,  on  earth  renowned, 


Nods  to  the  ax,  till  with  a  grtqaning  found 
It  .inks  iiiJ  fyrszfc  its  houours  on  the  ground. 
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Like  them  the  fong  of  bards.  Terrible  were  their 
forms  in  battle;  but  calm  was  Ryno  in  the  days  of 
peace.  He  was  like  the  bow  of  the  fhower  feen  far 
diftant  on  the  ftream;  when  the  fun  is  fetting  on  Mora, 
and  filence  on  the  hill  of  deer.  Reft,  youngeft  of  my 
fons,  reft,  O  Ryno,  on  Lena.  We  too  fhall  be  no 
more;  for  the  warrior  one  day  muft  fall." 

Such  was  thy  grief,  thou  king  of  hills,  when  Ryno 
lay  on  earth.  What  muft  the  grief  of  Offian  be,  for 
thou  thyfelf  art  gone.  I  hear  not  thy  diftant  voice  on 
Cona.  My  eyes  perceive  thee  not.  Often  forlorn  and 
dark  I  fit  at  thy  tomb;  and  feel  it  with  my  hands. 
When  I  think  I  hear  thy  voice ;  it  is  but  the  blaft  of 
the  defert.  Fingal  has  long  fince  fallen  afleep,  the  ruler 
of  the  war. 

Then  Gaul  and  OfTian  fat  with  Swaran  on  the  foft 
green  banks  of  Lubar.  I  touched  the  harp  to  pleafc 
the  king.  But  gloomy  was  his  brow.  He  rolled  his 
red  eyes  towards  Lena.  The  hero  mourned  his  peo- 
ple. 

I  lifted  my  eyes  to  Cromla,  and  I  faw  the  fon  of  ge- 
nerous Semo.  Sad  and  flow  he  retired  from  his  hill 
towards  the  lonely  cave  of  Tura.  He  faw  Fingal  victo- 
rious, and  mixed  his  joy  with  grief.  The  fun  is  bright 
on  his  armour,  and  Connal  flowly  followed.  They  funk 
behind  the  hill  like  two  pillars  of  the  fire  of  night ;  when 
winds  purfue  them  over  the  mountain,  and  the  flaming 
heath  refounds.  Befide  a  ftream  of  roaring  foam  his 
cave  is  in  a  rock.  One  tree  bends  above  it;  and  the 
rufhing  winds  echo  againft  its  fides.  Here  refts  the 
chief  of  Dunfcaich,  the  fon  of  generous  Semo.  His 
thoughts  are  on  the  battle  he  loft;  and  the  tear  is  on 
his  cheek.  He  mourned  the  departure  of  his  fame,  that 
fled  like  the  mift  of  Cona.  O  Bragela,  thou  art  too  far 
remote  to  cheer  the  foul  of  the  hero.  But  let  him  fee 
thy  bright  form  in  his  foul;  that  his  thoughts  may  re- 
turn to  the  lonely  fun-beam  of  Dunfcaich. 

Who  comes  with  the  locks  of  age?  It  is  the  fon  of 
fongs.     Hail,  Carril  of  other  times !  thy  voice  is  like 
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the  harp  in  the  halls  of  Tura.  Thy  words  are  plea- 
fant  as  the  fhower  that  falls  on  the  fields  of  the  fun. 
Cirri!  of  the  times  of  old,  why  comeft  thou  from  the 
fon  of  the  generous  Semo? 

"  Offian,  king  of  fwords,"  replied  the  bard,  "  thou 
beft  raiieft  the  fong.  Long  halt  thou  been  known  to 
Carril,  thou  ruler  of  battles.  Often  have  I  touched  the 
harp  to  lovely  Everallin.  Thou  too  haft  often  accom- 
panied my  voice  in  Branno's  hall  of  generous  fhells. 
And  often,  amidft  our  voices,  was  heard  the  mildeft 
Everallin.  One  day  fhe  fung  of  Cormac's  fall,  the 
youth  that  died  for  her  love.  I  (aw  the  tears  on  her 
cheek,  and  on  thine,  thou  chief  of  men.  Her  foul  was 
touched  for  the  unhappy,  though  fhe  loved  him  not. 
How  fair  among  a  thouland  maids  was  the  daughter  of 
the  generous  Branno!" 

"  Bring  not,  Carril,"  I  replied,  "  bring  not  her  me- 
mory to  my  mind.  My  foul  muft  melt  at  the  remem- 
brance. My  eyes  muft  have  their  tears.  Pale  in  the 
earth  is  fhe,  the  foftly  blufhing  fair  of  my  love.  But  fit 
thou  on  the  heath,  O  bard,  and  let  us  hear  thy  voice. 
It  is  pleafant  as  the  gale  of  fpring  that  fighs  on  the  hun- 
ter's ear;  when  he  wakens  from  dreams  of  joy,  and 
has  heard  the  mufic  of  the  fpirits  of  the  hill." 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 
Night  comes  on.  Fingal  gives  a  feaft  to  his  army,  at  which  Swaran  is  prefent. 
The  king  commands  Ullin  his  bard  to  give  the  fong  of  peace;  a  cuftom  always 
obferved  at  the  end  of  a  war.  Ullin  relates  the  actions  of  Trenmor,  great  grand- 
father to  Fingal,  in  .Scandinavia,  and  his  marriage  with  Inibaca,  the  daughter  of 
a  king  of  Lochlin  who  was  anceitor  to  Swaran;  which  consideration,  together 
with  his  being  brother  to  Agandecca,  with  wli'.  m  l'ingal  v,  as  in  love  in  his  jouth, 
induced  the  king  to  releafe  him,  and  permit  him  to  return,  with  the  remains  of 
his  army,  into  Lochlin,  upon  his  promife  of  never  returning  to  Ireland  in  a  hof- 
tile  manner.  The  night  is  fnent  in  fettling  Swaran's  departure,  in  fongs  of  bards, 
and  in  a  conversation  in  which  the  (tnry  of  Grumal  is  introduced  by  t'ingal. 
Morning  comes.  Swaran  departs  ;  Fingal  goes  on  a  hunting  party,  and  finding 
Cuchullin  in  the  cave  of  Tura,  comforts  him,  and  fets  fail  the  next  day  for 
Scotland ;  which  concludes  the  poem. 

BOOK  VI*. 

*~p  h  e  clouds  of  night  come  rolling  down,  and  reft  on 
•*•  Cromla's  dark-brown  fteep.  The  ftars  of  the  north 
arife  over  the  rolling  of  the  waves  of  Ullin ;  they  fhew 
their  heads  of  fire  through  the  flying  mift  of  heaven. 
A  diftant  wind  roars  in  the  wood;  but  filent  and  dark 
is  the  plain  of  death. 

Still  on  the  darkening  Lena  arofe  in  my  ears  the 
tuneful  voice  of  Carril.  He  fung  of  the  companions  of 
our  youth,  and  the  days  of  former  years;  when  we 
met  on  the  banks  of  Lego,  and  fent  round  the  joy  of 
the  fhell.  Cromla,  with  its  cloudy  fteeps  anfwered  to 
his  voice.  The  ghofts  of  thofe  he  fung  came  in  the 
ruftling  blafts.  They  were  feen  to  bend  with  joy  to- 
wards the  found  of  their  praife. 

Be  thy  foul  bleft,  O  Carril,  in  the  midft  of  thy  ed- 
dying winds.     O  that  thou  wouldft  come  to  my  hall, 

*  This  book  opens  with  the  fourth  night,  and  ends  on  the  morning  of  the  fixth 
day.  The  time  of  five  days,  five  nights,  and  a  part  of  the  fixth  day  is  taken  up  in 
the  Tio-m.    The  fcene  lies  in  the  heath  of  Lena,  and  the  mwntwu  Cromla  on  the 

r*a*i  of  Ulfter. 
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when  I  am  alone  by  night!  And  thou  deft  come,  my 
friend,  I  hear  often  thy  light  hand  on  my  harp:  when 
it  hangs  on  the  diftant  wall,  and  the  feeble  found 
touches  my  ear.  Why  doft  thou  not  fpeak  to  me  in 
my  grief,  and  tell  when  I  mall  behold  my  friends  ?  But 
thou  pafTeft  away  in  thy  murmuring  blaft:  and  thy 
wind  whiffles  through  the  gray  hair  of  Oman. 

Now  on  the  lide  of  Mora  the  heroes  gathered  to  the 
feaft.  A  thoufand  aged  oaks  are  burning  to  the  wind. 
The  ftrength  *  of  the  fhelis  goes  around.  And  the  fouls 
of  warriors  brighten  with  joy.  But  the  king  of  Loch- 
lin  is  (Heat,  and  forrow  reddens  in  the  eyes  of  his  pride. 
He  often  turned  toward  Lena,"  and  rememberd  that  he 
fell. 

Fingal  leaned  on  the  Ihield  of  his  fathers.  His  gray 
locks  (lowly  waved  on  the  wind,  and  glittered  to  the 
beam  of  night.  He  law  the  grief  of  Swaran,  and  fpoke 
to  the  firft  cf  bards. 

"  Raife,  Ullin,  raife  the  fong  of  peace,  and  footh  my 
foul  after  battle,  that  my  ear  may  forget  -the  noife  of 
arms.  And  let  a  hundred  harps  be  near  to  gladden  the 
king  of  Lochlin.  He  mull  depart  from  us  with  joy. — 
None  ever  went  fad  from  Fingal.  Ofcar!  the  light- 
ning of  my  fword  is  againft  the  ftrong  in  battle; 
but  peaceful  it  lies  by  my  fide  when  warriors  yield  in 
war." 

"  Trenmor  f,"  faid  the  mouth  of  the  fongs,  "  lived 

in  the  days  of  other  years.     He  bounded  over  the  waves 

of  the    north;    companion  of  the   ftorm.     The   high 

rocks  of  the  land  of  Lochlin,  and  its  groves  of  murmur- 

inds,  appeared  to  the  hero  through  the  milt;   he 

*  By  the  ftrength  of  the  fhe'.l  is  meant  the  liquor  the  heroes  drunk  ;  of  what 
-,   cannot  be  ascertained  at  tbis  diftancc  of  time.    The  translator  has 
met  »i  .1  fevcra'.  ancient  p<;ems  that  menti"n  wax-li^ht;  and  wine  as  common  in 
the  h.lU    f  Fi-^.l.    The  names  of  both   are  borrowed   from  the  Latin,  which 
plainly  fh  I  them  fi  im  the  Romans,  if  they  had  them  at 

urfions  to  the  province,  might  become 
acquainted  with  thole  conveniences  ,i  life,  and  introduce  them  into  their  own. 
country,  among  the  booty  which  they  carried  from  South  Britain. 

t  Trenmor  was  great  grandfather  to  Fingal.  The  ?.ory  is  introduced  to  radii* 
tate  the  lit 
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bound  his  white-bofomed  fails.  Trenmor  purfucd  the 
boar  that  roared  along  the  woods  of  Gormal.  Many 
had  fled  from  its  prefencej  but  the  fpear  of  Trenmor 
flew  it. 

"  Three  chiefs,  that  beheld  the  deed,  told  of  the 
mighty  flranger.  They  told  that  he  flood  like  a  pil- 
lar of  fire  in  the  bright  arms  of  his  valour.  The  king 
of  Loehlin  prepared  the  feafl,  and  called  the  blooming 
Trenmor.  Three  days  he  feafted  at  Gormal's  windy 
towers;  and  got  his  choice  in  the  combat. 

"  The  land  of  Loehlin  had  no  hero  that  yielded  not 
to  Trenmor.  The  fhell  of  ioy  went  round  with  fongs 
in  praife  of  the  king  of  Morven;  he  that  came  over  the 
waves,  the  firfl  of  mighty  men. 

"  Now  when  the  fourth  gray  morn  arofe,  the  hero 
launched  his  fhip ;  and  walking  along  the  filent  fhore 
Waited  for  the  rufhing  wind.  For  loud  and  diflant 
he  heard  the  blaft  murmuring  in  the  grove. 

"  Covered  over  with  arms  of  fteel  a  fon  of  the  woody 
Gormal  appeared.  Red  was  his  cheek  and  fair  his 
hair.  His  fkin  like  the  fnow  of  Morven.  Mild  rolled 
his  blue  and  fmiling  eye  when  he  fpoke  to  the  king  of 
fwords. 

"  Stay,  Trenmor,  flay  thou  firfl  of  men,  thou  haft 
not  conquered  Lonval's  fon.  My  fword  has  often  met 
the  brave.  And  the  wife  fhun  the  ftrength  of  my 
bow." 

"  Thou  fair-haired  youth,"  Trenmor  replied,  "  I 
will  not  fight  with  Lonval's  fon.  Thine  arm  is  feeble, 
fun-beam  of  beauty.  Retire  to  Gormal's  dark-brown 
hinds. 

"  But  I  will  retire,"  replied  the  youth,  "  with  the 
fword  of  Trenmor;  and  exult  in  the  found  of  my 
fame.  The  virgins  fhall  gather  with  fmiles  around  him 
who  conquered  Trenmor.  They  fhall  figh  with  the 
fighs  of  love,  and  admire  the  length  of  thy  fpear; 
when  I  fhall  carry  it  among  thoufands,  and  lift  th? 
glittering  point  to  the  fun." 

"  Thou  fhalt  never  carry  my  fpear,"  faid  the  angry 
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king  of  Morven.  "  Thy  mother  fhall  find  thee  pale 
on  the  more  of  the  echoing  Gormal;  and,  looking  over 
the  dark-blue  deep,  fee  the  fails  of  him  that  flew  her 
fon." 

"  I  will  not  lift  the  fpear,"  replied  the  youth,  "  my 
arm  is  not  ftrong  with  years.  But  with  the  feathered 
dart  I  have  learned  to  pierce  a  diftant  foe.  Throw 
down  that  heavy  mail  of  fteel;  for  Trenmor  is  covered 
all  over.  I  firft  will  lay  my  mail  on  earth.  Throw 
now  thy  dart,  thou  king  of  Morven.' ' 

He  faw  the  heaving  of  her  breaft.  It  was  the  frfter 
of  the  king.  She  had  feen  him  in  the  halls  of  Gormal; 
and  loved  his  face  of  youth.  The  fpear  dropt  from 
the  hand  of  Trenmor!  he  bent  his  red  chtek  to  the 
ground,  for  he  had  feen  her  like  a  beam  of  light  that 
meets  the  fons  of  the  cave,  when  they  revlfit  the  fields 
of  the  fun,  and  bend  their  aching  eyes. 

"  Chief  of  the  windy  Morven,"  begun  the  maid  of 
the  arms  of  fnow;  "  let  me  reft  in  thy  bounding  fhip, 
far  from  the  love  of  Cor  la.  For  he,  like  the  thunder  of 
the  defert,  is  terrible  to  Inibaca.  He  lores  me  in  the 
gloom  of  his  pride,  and  fhakes  ten  thoufand  fpears!" 

"  Reft  thou  in  peace,"  faid  the  mighty  Trenmor, 
**  behind  the  fhield  of  my  fathers.  I  will  not  fly  from 
the  chief,  though  he  fhakes  ten  thoufand  fpears." 

Three  days  he  waited  on  the  fnore;  and  fent  his 
liorn  abroad.  He  called  Corla  to  battle  from  all  his 
echoing  hills.  But  Cork  came  not  to  battle.  The 
king  of  Lochlin  defcended.  He  feafted  on  the  roaring 
fhore;  and  gave  the  maid  to  Trenmor." 

"  King  of  Lochlin,"  fuid  Fingal,  "  thy  blood  flows 
in  the  veins  of  thy  foe.  Our  families  met  in  battle, 
becauie  they  loved  the  flrife  of  fpears.  But  often  did 
they  feaft  in  the  hail,  and  fend  round  the  joy  of  the 
fhell.  Let  thy  face  brighten  with  gladnefs,  and  thine 
ear  delight  in  the  harp.  Dreadful  as  the  fiorm  of  thme 
ocean  thou  haft  poured  thy  valour  forth :  thy  voice  has 
been  like  the  voice  of  thoufands  when  they  engage  in 
battle.  Raife,  to-morrow,  thy  white  fails  to  the  wind, 
F  % 
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thou  brother  of  Agandecca.  Bright  as  the  beam  of 
noon  fhe  comes  on  my  mournful  foul.  I  faw  thy  tears 
for  the  fair  one,  and  fpared  thee  in  the  halls  of  Starno; 
when  my  fword  was  red  with  flaughter,  and  my  eye 
full  of  tears  for  the  maid.  Or  doll  thou  chufe  the 
fight?  The  combat  which  thy  fathers  gave  to  Tren- 
mor  is  thine:  That  thou  may  eft  depart  renowned  like 
the  fun  fetting  in  the  well." 

"  King  of  the  race  of  Morven,"  faid  the  chief  of  the 
waves  of  Lochiin;  "  never  will  Swaran  fight  with  thee, 
firft  of  a  thoufand  heroes!  I  faw  thee  in  the  halls  of 
Starno,  and  few  were  thy  years  beyond  my  own. 
When  fhall  I,  faid  I  to  my  foul,  lift  the  fpear  like  the 
noble  Fingal?  We  have  fought  heretofore,  O  warrior, 
on  the  fide  of  the  fhaggy  Malmor;  after  my  waves  had 
carried  me  to  thy  halls,  and  the  feafl  of  a  thoufand 
fhells  was  fpread.  Let  the  bards  fend  his  fame  -who 
overcame  to  future  years,  for  noble  was  the  ftrife  of 
Malmor. 

"  But  many  of  the  fhips  of  Lochiin  have  loft  their 
youths  on  Lena.  Take  thefe,  thou  king  of  Morven, 
and  be  the  friend  of  Swaran:  And  when  thy  fons  fhall 
come  to  the  mofiy  towers  of  Gormal,  the  feafl  of 
fhells  fhall  be  fpread,  and  the  combat  offered  on  the 
vale."  f     • 

"  Nor  fhip,"  replied  the  king,  "  fhall  Fingal  take, 
nor  land  of  many  hills.  The  defert  is  enough  to  me, 
with  all  its  deer  and  woods.  Rife  on  thy  waves  again, 
thou  noble  friend  of  Agandecca.  Spread  thy  white 
fails  to  the  beam  of  the  morning,  and  return  to  the  e- 
choing  hills  of  Gormal." 

"  Bleft  be  thy  foul,  thou  king  of  fhells,"  faid  Swaran 
of  the  dark-brown  fhield.  "  In  peace  thou  art  the  gale 
of  fpring.  In  war  the  mountain  ftorm.  Take  now 
my  hand  in  friendfhip,  thou  noble  king  of  Morven. 
Let  thy  bards  mourn  thofe  who  fell.  Let  Erin  give  the 
fons  of  Lochiin  to  earth;  and  raife  the  rnofTy  ftones  of 
their  fame.  That  the  children  of  the  north  hereafter 
may  behold  the  place  where  their  fathers  fought.    And 
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fome  hunter  may  fay,  when  he  leans  on  a  mofTy  tomb, 
here  Fingal  and  Swaran  fought,  the  heroes  of  other 
Thus  hereafter  lhall  he  fay,  and  our  fame  fhall 
laft  for  ever!" 

"  Swaran,"  faid  the  king  of  the  hills,  "  to-day  our 
fame  is  greateft.  We  (hall  pals  away  like  a  dream. 
No  found  will  be  in  the  fields  of  our  battles.  Our 
tombs  will  be  loft  in  the  heath.  The  hunter  lhall  not 
know  the  \'*cc  of  our  reft.  Our  names  may  be  heard 
in  fong,  but  the  ftrength  of  our  arms  will  ceafe.  O 
Offian,  Curril,  and  Uilin,  you  know  of  heroes  that  are 
no  more.  Give  us  the  fong  of  other  years.  Let  the 
night  pais  away  on  the  found,  and  morning  return 
joy." 
We  gave  the  fong  to  the  kings,  and  an  hundred  harps 
accompanied  our  voice.  The  face  of  Swaran  bright- 
ened like  the  full  moon  of  heaven,  when  the  clouds 
vy:  (h  away,  and  leave  her  calm  and  broad  in  the  midft 
of  the  iky. ' 

s  then  that  Fingal  fpoke  to  Carril  the  chief  of 
other  times.  "  Where  is  the  fon  of  Semo;  the  king 
ci  the  i&e  of  milt?  has  he  retired,  like  the  meteor  of 
death,  to  the  dreary  cave  of  Tura?;' 

"  Cuchuliin/'  faid  Carril  of  other  times,  "  lies  in  the 
dreary  cave  of  Tura.  His  hand  is  on  the  fword  of  his 
ftrength.  His  thoughts  on  the  battle  which  he  loft. 
Mournful  is  the  king  of  fpears;  for  he  has  often  been 
victorious.  He  fends  the  fword  of  his  war  to  reft  on 
the  fide  of  Fingal.  For,  like  die  itorm  of  the  defert, 
thou  haft  fcattered  all  his  foes.  Take,  O  Fingal,  the 
fword  of  the  hero ;  for  his  fame  is  departed  like  mill 
•  ;:ies  before  the  ruftling  wind  of  the  vale." 
"  No;"  replied  the  king,  "  Fingal  lhall  never  take 
his  fword.  His  arm  is  mighty  in  war ;  his  fame  lhall 
never  fail.  Many  have  been  overcome  m  battle,  that 
have  Alone  afterwards  like  the  fun  of  heaven. 

"  O  Swaran,  king  of  the  reibunding  woods,  give  all 
.:  away.   The  vanquished,  if  brave,  are  renown- 
F  3 
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ed;  they  are  like  the  fun  in  a  cloud  when  he  hides  his 
face  in  the  fouth,  but  looks  again  on  the  hills  of  grafs. 

"  Grumal  was  a  chief  of  Cona.  He  fought  the  bat- 
tle on  every  coaft.  His  foul  rejoiced  in  blood;  his  ear 
in  the  din  of  arms.  He  poured  his  warriors  on  the  found- 
ing Craca;  and  Craca's  king  met  him  from  his  grove; 
for  then  within  the  circle  of  Brumo  *  he  fpoke  to  the 
ftone  of  power. 

*'  Fierce  was  the  battle  of  the  heroes,  for  the  maid  of 
the  breaft  of  fnow.  The  fame  of  the  daughter  of  Cra- 
ca had  reached  Grumal  at  the  ftreams  of  Cona;  he 
vowed  to  have  the  white-bofcmed  maid,  or  die  on  the 
echoing  Craca.  Three  days  they  ftrove  together,  and 
Grumal  on  the  fourth  was  bound. 

"  Far  from  his  friends  they  placed  him  in  the  horrid 
circle  of  Brumo;  where  oftei^  they  faid,  the  ghofls  of 
the  dead  howled  round  the  ftone  of  their  fear.  But  af- 
terwards he  fhone  like  a  pillar  of  the  light  of  hea- 
ven. They  fell  by  his  mighty  hand,  and  Grumal  had 
his'  fame. 

"  Raife,  ye  bards  of  other  times,  raife  high  the  praife 
of  heroes;  that  my  foul  may  fettle  on  their  fame;  and 
the  mind  of  Swaran  ceafe  to  be  fad." 

They  lay  in  the  heath  of  Mora;  the  dark  winds  ra fi- 
led over  the  heroes.  A  hundred  voices  at  once  arofe,  a 
hundred  harps  were  flrung;  they  fung  of  other  times, 
and  the  mighty  chiefs  of  former  years. 

When  now  fhall  I  hear  the  bard;  or  rejoice  at  the 
fame  of  my  fathers?  The  harp  is  not  flrung  on  Morven; 
nor  the  voice  of  mufic  raifed  on  Cona.  Dead  with  the 
mighty  is  the  bard;  and  fame  is  in  the  defert  no  more. 

Morning  trembles  with  the  beam  of  the  eaft,  and 
glimmers  on  gray-headed  Cromla.  Over  Lena  is  heard 
the  horn  of  Swaran,  and  the  fons  of  the  ocean  gather  a- 
round..  Silent  and  fad  they  mount  the  wave,  and  the 
blafl  of  Ullin  is  behind  their  fails.  White,  as  the  mill  of 
Morven,  they  float  along  the  fea. 
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"  Call,"  faid  FIngal,  "  call  my  dogs,  the  long-bound- 
ing fons  of  the  chafe.  Call  white-breafted  Bran;  and 
the  furly  ftrength  of  Luath.  Fillan,  and  Ryno,  but  he 
is  not  here!  My  fon  refts  on  the  bed  of  death.  Fillan 
and  Fergus,  blow  my  horn,  that  the  joy  of  the  chafe 
may  a  rife ;  that  the  deer  of  Cromla  may  hear  and  Hart 
at  the  lake  of  roes." 

The  fhrill  found  fpreads  along  the  wood.  The  fons 
of  heathy  Cromla  arife.  A  thoufand  dogs  fly  off  at 
once,  gray-bounding  through  the  heath,  A  deer  fell  by 
every  dog,  and  three  by  the  white-breafted  Bran.  He 
brought  them,  in  their  flight,  to  Fingal,  that  the  joy  of 
the  king  might  be  great. 

One  deer  fell  at  the  tomb  of  Ryno;  and  the  grief  of 
Fingal  returned.  He  faw  how  peaceful  lay  the  ftone  of 
him  who  was  the  firft  at  the  chafe.  "  No  more  (halt 
thou  rife,  O  my  fon,  to  partake  of  the  feaft  of  Cromla. 
Soon  will  thy  tomb  be  hid,  and  the  grafs  grow  rank 
on  thy  grave.  The  fons  of  the  feeble  fhall  pafs  over  it, 
and  (hah1  not  know  that  the  mighty  lie  there. 

"  Oflian  and  Fillan,  fons  of  my  ftrength,  and  Gaul 
king  of  the  blue  fwords  of  war,  let  us  afcend  the  hill  to 
the  cave  of  Tura,  and  find  the  chief  of  the  battles  of 
Erin.  Are  thefe  the  walls  of  Tura  ?  gray  and  lonely 
they  rife  on  the  heath.  The  king  of  ihells  is  fad,  and 
the  halls  are  defolate.  Come,  let  us  find  the  king  of 
fwords,  and  give  him  all  our  joy.  But  is  that  Cuchul- 
lin,  O  Fillan,  or  a  pillar  of  fmoke  on  the  heath?  The 
wind  of  Cromla  is  on  my  eyes,  and  I  diftinguiih  not  my 
friend." 

"  Fingal!"  replied  the  youth,  "  it  is  the  fon  of  Se- 
mo.  Gloomy  and  fad  is  the  hero;  his  hand  is  on  his 
fword.  Hail  to  the  fon  of  battle,  breaker  of  the  fhields !" 
"  Hail  to  thee!"  replied  Cuchullin,  "  hail  to  all  the 
fons  of  Morven!  Delightful  is  thy  prefence,  O  Fingal, 
it  is  like  the  fun  on  Cromla;  when  the  hunter  mourns 
his  ab fence  for  a  feafon,  and  fees  him  between  the 
clouds.  Thy  fons  are  like  ftars  that  attend  thy  courfe, 
and  give  light  in  the  night.     It  is  not  thus  thou  hall 
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feen  me,  O  FInga!,  returning  from  the  wars  of  the  de- 
fert;  when  the  kings  of  the  world  *  had  fled,  and  joy 
returned  to  the  hill  of  hinds." 

"  Many  are  thy  words,  Cuehullin,"  faid  Connan  \ 
of  fmall  renown.  "  Thy  words  are  many,  fon  of  Se- 
mo,  but  where  are  thy  deeds  in  arms?  Why  did  we 
come  over  the  ocean  to  aid  thy  feeble  fword?  Thou 
flyeft  to  thy  cave  of  forrow,  and  Connan  fights  thy  bat- 
tles; refign  to  me  thefe  arms  of  light;  yield  them, 
thou  fon  of  Erin." 

"  No  hero,"  replied  the  chief,  "  ever  fought  the 
arms  of  Cuehullin;  and  had  a  thoufand  heroes  fought 
them  it  were  in  vain,  thou  gloomy  youth.  I  fled  not 
to  the  cave  of  forrow,  as  long  as  Erin's  warriors  lived." 

"  Youth  of  the  feeble  arm,"  laid  Fingal,  "  Connan, 
fay  no  more.  Cuehullin  is  renowned  in  battle,  and  ter- 
rible over  the  defert.  Often  have  I  heard  thy  fame,  thou 
ftormy  chief  of  Innis-fail.  Spread  now  thy  white  fails 
for  the  ifle  of  rnifl,  and  fee  Bragda  leaning  on  her  rock. 
Her  tender  eye  is  in  tears,  and  the  winds  lift  her  long 
hair  from  her  heaving  breaft.  She  liftens  to  the  winds 
of  night  to  hear  the  voice  of  thy  rowers  \ ;  to  hear  the 
fong  of  the  fea,  and  the  found  of  thy  diftant  harp." 

"  And  long  fhall  fhe  liflen  in  vain;  Cuehullin  flxall 
never  return.  How  can  I  behold  Bragela  to  raife  the 
figh  of  her  breaft?  Fingal,  I  was  always  victorious  in 
the  battles  of  other  fpears!" 

"  And  hereafter  thou  (halt  be  victorious,"  faid  Fin- 
gal king  of  fhells.  "  The  fame  of  Cuehullin  fhall  grow 
like  the  branchy  tree  of  Cromia.  Many  battles  await 
thee,  O  chief,  and  many  fhall  be  the  wounds  of  thy 
hand.     Bring  hither,  Ofcar,  the  deer,  and  prepare  the 

*  This  is  the  only  pafTage  in  the  poem,  wherein  the  wars  of  Fingal  againd  the 

Romans  nrc  al'.aat.l  to  :  trie  Roman  emperor  is  diilii:<;jifhsd  in  old  compositions 
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feaft  of  fhells;  that  our  fouls  may  rejoice  after  danger, 
and  our  friends  delight  in  our  prefence." 

We  fat,  we  feafted,  and  we  fung.  The  foul  of  Cu- 
chullin  rofe.  The  ftrength  of  his  arm  returned;  and 
gladnefs  brightened  on  his  face.  Ullin  gave  the  fong, 
and  Carril  raifed  the  voice.  I  often  joined  the  bards, 
and  fung  of  battles  of  the  fpear.  Battles !  where  I  often 
fought;  but  now  I  fight  no  more.  The  fame  of  my 
former  actions  is  ceafed;  and  I  fit  forlorn  at  the  tombs 
©f  my  friends. 

Thus  they  paffed  the  night  in  the  fong;  and  brought 
back  the  morning  with  joy.  Fingal  arofe  on  the  heath, 
and  fhook  his  glittering  fpear.  He  moved  firft  toward 
the  plains  of  Lena,  and  we  followed  like  a  ridge  of  fire. 
"  Spread  the  fail,"  laid  the  king  of  Morven,  "  and 
catch  the  winds  that  pour  from  Lena."  We  rofe  on 
the  wave  with  fongs,  and  rufhcd,  with  joy,  through  the 
foam  of  the  ocean. 


C    O    M    A    L    A: 


DRAMATIC  POEM. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

This  poem  is  valuable  on  account  of  the  light  it  throws  on  the  antiquity  of  Oflian's- 
compolitions.  The  Caracul  mentioned  here,  is  the  fame  with  Caracalla  the  fon 
of  Sevenis,  who  in  the  year  21 1  commanded  an  expedition  againft  the  Caledo- 
nians. The  variety  of  the  meafure  fhews  that  the  p'.em  was  originally  fet  to 
mulic,  and  perhaps  prefented  before  the  chiefs  upon  folemn  occaiions.  Tradi- 
tion has  handed  down  the  llory  more  complete  than  it  is  in  the  poem.  •'  Co- 
mala,  the  daughter  of  Sarno  king  of  Iniitc  re  or  O; Kr.cy  iilai.ds,  fell  in  love  with 
Fingat  the  fon  of  Comhal  at  a  feaft,  to  which  her  father  had  in\itcd  him,  (Fin- 
gal,  B.  111.)  upon  his  return  from  Lochlin,  after  the  death  of  Agandecca.  Her 
paiiion  was  fo  violent,  that  me  followed  him,  difguifed  like  a  youth,  who  want- 
ed to  be  employed  in  his  wars.  She  was  foon  difcovered  by  Bidallan  the  fun  of 
I.amor,  one  of  Fingal's  heroes,  whofe  love  (he  had  flighted  fome  time  before. 
Her  romantic  pafiion  and  beautv  recommended  her  fo  much  to  the  king,  that  he 
had  refolved  to  make  her  his  wife;  when  news  was  brought  him  of  Caracul's 
expedition.  He  marched  to  itop  the  progrefsof  the  enemy,  and  Comala  attended 
him.  He  left  her  on  a  hill,  within  light  of  Caracul's  army,  when  he  himfeli' 
went  to  battle,  having  previouflv  promifcd,  if  he  furvived,  to  return  that  night." 
The  lequel  of  the  ilory  may  be  gathered  from  the  poem  itfelf. 


THE  PERSONS. 

FINGAL.  MELILCOMA.     )      ,         i,  r 

„.^„  >  daughters  of   morni. 

HIDALLAN.   DERSAGRENA.j     6 
COMALA.     BARDS. 

DERSAGRENA. 

HP  h  e  chafe  is  over.  No  noife  on  Ard ven  but  the  tor- 
rent's  roar !  Daughter  of  Morni,  come  from  Cro- 
na's  banks.  Lay  down  the  bow  and  take  the  harp. 
Let  the  night  come  on  with  fongs,  and  our  joy  be  great 
on  Ardven. 

*  Melil.  And  night  comes  on,  thou  blue-eyed  maid, 
gray  night  grows  dim  along  the  plain.  I  faw  a  deer 
at  Crona's  itream ;  a  mofly  bank  he  feemed  through 
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the  gloom,  but  foon  he  bounded  away.  A  meteor 
played  round  his  branchy  horns ;  and  the  awful  faces 
of  other  times  looked  from  the  clouds  of  Crona. 

*Derfa.  Thefe  are  the  figns  of  Fingal's  death.  The 
king  of  fhields  is  fallen !  and  Caracul  prevails.  Rife, 
Comala  f,  from  thy  rocks;  daughter  of  Sarno,  rife  in 
tears.  The  youth  of  thy  love  is  low,  and  his  ghoft  is 
already  on  our  hills. 

Mehl.  There  Comala  fits  forlorn!  two  gray  dog3 
near,  fhake  their  rough  ears,  and  catch  the  flying  breeze. 
Her  red  cheek  refts  on  her  arm,  and  the  mountain 
wind  is  in  her  hair.  She  turns  her  blue-rolling  eyes 
towards  the  field  of  his  promife.  Where  art  thou,  O 
Fingal,  for  the  night  is  gathering  around? 

Comala.  O  Carun  J  of  the  {breams !  why  do  I  behold 
thy  waters  rolling  in  blood?  Has  the  noife  of  the  battle 
been  heard  on  thy  banks;  and  fleeps  the  king  of  Mor- 
ven?  Rife,  moon,  thou  daughter  of  the  Iky!  look  from 
between  thy  clouds,  that  I  may  behold  the  light  of  his 
fteel,  on  the  field  of  his  promife.  Or  rather  let  the 
meteor,  that  lights  our  departed  fathers  through  the 
night,  come  with  its  red  light,  to  fhew  me  the  way  to 
my  fallen  hero.  Who  will  defend  me  from  forrow? 
Who  from  the  love  of  Hidallan?  Long  fiiall  Comala 
look  before  fhe  can  behold  Fingal  in  the  midft  of  his 
hoft;  bright  as  the  beam  of  the  morning  in  the  cloud 
of  an  early  fhower. 

||  Kidal.  Roll,  thou  mift  of  gloomy  Crona,  roll  on  the 
path  of  the  hunter.  Hide  his  fteps  from  mine  eyes,  and 
let  me  remember  my  friend  no  more.  The  bands  of 
battle  are  fcattered,  and  no  crowding  fteps  are  round 

*  Derfajrena,  (  the  brightnefs  of  a  fun-beam,' 
|  ComaU,  '  the  rua;,'.  ot  :he  ;..leaiii.t  br  .-.v.' 

t  Canin,  or  Cra'on,  'a  winding  river.'  This  river  retains  (till  the  name  of 
C  •..-.»  Forth  fjmemiU-s  to  the  north  ol  Falkirk. 

was  (eat  by  Fir-  .1  to  give  notice  to  Comala  of  his  return  ;  he,  to  re- 

ie  before,  toM  her  that  the  king 

Was  killed  in  tattle.    He  even  i.rctended  that  he  carried  his  bitiy  from  the  field 

to  be  buried  in  her  preft  . .   :  mu  makei  i;  probable  tfcav  tie  t  c  - 

I  xdofold. 
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the  noife  of  his  fteel.  O  Carun,  roll  thy  ftreams  of 
blood,  for  the  chief  of  the  people  fell. 

Coma/a.  Who  fell  on  Carun's  grafly  banks,  fon  of 
the  cloudy  night  ?  Was  he  white  as  the  fnow  of  Ard- 
ven?  Blooming  as  the  bow  of  the  Ihower?  Was  his 
hair  like  the  mift  of  the  hill,  foft  and  curling  in  the  day 
of  the  fun  ?  Was  he  like  the  thunder  of  heaven  in  bat- 
tle? Fleet  as  the  roe  of  the  defert? 

Hidal.  O  that  I  might  behold  his  love,  fair-leaning 
from  her  rock!  Her  red  eye  dim  in  tears,  and  her 
blufning  cheek  half  hid  in  her  locks!  Blow,  thou  gen- 
tie  breeze,  and  lift  the  heavy  locks  of  the  maid,  that  I 
may  behold  her  white  arm,  and  lovely  cheek  of  her 
forrow ! 

Comala.  And  is  the  fon  of  Comhal  fallen,  chief  of  the 
mournful  tale.  The  thunder  rolls  en  the  hill!  The 
lightning  flies  on  wings  of  fire !  But  they  frighten  not 
Comala;  for  her  Fingal  fell.  Say,  chief  of  the  mourn- 
ful tale,  fell  the  breaker  of  fhields? 

Hidal.  The  nations  are  fcattered  on  their  hills;  for 
they  fhall  hear  the  voice  of  the  chief  no  more. 

Comala.  Confufion  purfue  thee  over  thy  plains ;  and 
deftruction  overtake  thee,  thou  king  of  the  world. 
Few  be  thy  fteps  to  thy  grave;  and  let  one  virgin 
mourn  thee.  Let  her  be,  like  Comala,  tearful  in  the 
days  of  her  youth.  Why  haft  thou  told  me,  Hidallan, 
that  my  hero  fell?  I  might  have  hoped  a  little  while 
his  return,  and  have  thought  I  faw  him  on  the  diftant 
rock;  a  tree  might  have  deceived  me  with  his  appear- 
ance; and  the  wind  of  the  hill  been  the  found  of  his 
horn  in  mine  ear.  O  that  I  were  on  the  banks  of  Ca- 
run !  /that  my  tears  might  be  warm  on  his  cheek ! 

Hidal.  He  lies  not  on  the  banks  of  Carun:  on  Ard- 
ven,  heroes  raife  his  tomb.  Look  on  them,  O  moon, 
from  thy  clouds;  be  thy  beam  bright  on  his  breaft, 
that  Comala  may  behold  him  in  the  light  of  his  ar- 
mour. 

Comala.  Stop,  ye  fons  of  the  grave,  till  I  behold  my 
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love.  He  left  me  at  the  chafe  alone.  I  knew  net  that 
he  went  to  war.  He  fuid  he  would  return  with  the 
night;  and  the  king  of  Mdryen  is  not  returned!  Why 
didft  thou  not  tell  me  that  he  would  fall,  O  trembling 
fon  of  the  rock  *  ?  Thou  haft  feen  him  in  the  blood  of 
his  youth,  but  thou  didft  not  tejl  Comala. 

Meld.  What  found  is  that  on  Ardven?  Who  is  that 
bright  in  the  vale?  Who  comes  like  the  ftrengjth  of  ri- 
vers, when  their  crowded  waters  glitter  to  the  moon? 

Comala.  Who  is  it  but  the  ^oe  of  Comala,  the  fon  of 
the  king  of  the  world!  Ghoft  of  Fingal!  do  thou,  from 
thy  cloud,  direct  Comala's  bow.  Let  him  fall  like  the 
hart  of  the  defert.  It  is  Fingal  in  the  crowd  of  his 
ghofls.  Why  doit  thou  come,  ray  love,  to  frighten  and 
pleafe  my  foul  ? 

Fingal.  R.aife,  ye  bards  of  the  fong,  the  wars  of  the 
ftreamy  Carun.  Caracul  has  fled  from  my  arms  along 
the  fields  of  his  pride.  He  fets  far  diftant  like  a  meteor 
that  indoles  a  fpirit  of  night,  when  the  winds  drive  it 
over  the  heath,  and  the  dark  woods  are  gleaming  a- 
round.  I  heard  a  voice  like  the  breeze  of  my  hills,  b 
it  the  huntrefs  of  Galmal,  the  white-handed  daughter 
of  Sarno?  Look  from  thy  rocks,  my  love;  and  let  me 
hear  the  voice  of  Comala. 

Comala*  Take  me  to  the  cave  of  thy  reft,  O  lovely 
fon  of  death ! 

Fingal.  Come  to  the  cave  of  my  reft.  The  ftorm  !s 
over,  and  the  fun  is  on  our  fields.  Come  to  the  cave  of 
my  reft,  huntrefs  of  echoing  Cbna. 

Comala.  He  is  returned  with  his  fame;  I  feel  the 
right  hand  of  his  battles.  But  I  mult  reft  beflde  the 
rock  till  my  foul  fetde  from  fear.  Let  the  harp  be- 
near;  and  raife  the  fong,  ye  daughters  of  Morni. 

Derfa.  Comala  has  flain  three  deer  on  Ardven,  and 

*  By  the  fon  of  the  rock  fhe  mears  adruid.    It  is  probable  that  feme  of  the 
order  of  the  druids  rem  lined  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  reir;r.  of  Finrai ;  and 
—  tud  com'uUed  one  of  them  eui.eeraing  tke  event  of  the  war  vwtH 
Caracxl. 
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the  fire  afcends  on  the  rock;  go  to  the  feaft  of  Comala, 
king  of  the  woody  Morven ! 

Fingal.  Raife,  ye  fons  of  fong,  the  wars  of  the  ftrea- 
my  Carun;  that  my  white-handed  maid  may  rejoice: 
while  I  behold  the  feaft  of  my  love. 

Bards.  Roll,  flreamy  Carun,  roll  in  joy,  the  fons  of 
battle  fled.  The  fteed  is  not  {een  on  our  fields;  and 
the  wings  #  of  their  pride  fpread  in  other  lands.  The 
fun  will  now  rife  in  peace,  and  the  fhadows  defcend  in 
joy.  The  voice  of  the  chafe  will  be  heard;  and  the 
fhields  hang  in  the  hall.  Our  delight  will  be  in  the 
war  of  the  ocean,  and  our  hands  be  red  in  the  blood  of 
Lochlin.  Roll,  ftreamy  Carun,  roll  in  joy,  the  fons  of 
battle  fled. 

Melil.  Defcend,  ye  light  mills  from  high;  ye  moon- 
beams, lift  her  foul.  Pale  lies  the  maid  at  the  rock! 
Comala  is  no  more ! 

Fingal.  Is  the  daughter  of  Sarno  dead;  the  white- 
bofomed  maid  of  my  love  ?  Meet  me,  Comala,  on  my 
heaths,  when  I  fit  alone  at  the  ftreams  of  my  hills. 

Hidal.  Ceafed  the  voice  of  the  huntrefs  of  Galmal  ? 
Why  did  I  trouble  the  foul  of  the  maid  ?  When  fhali  I 
fee  thee,  with  joy,  in  the  chafe  of  the  dark-brown 
hinds  I 

Fingal.  Youth  of  the  gloomy  brow;  no  more  fhalt 
thou  feaft  in  my  halls.  Thou  fhalt  not  purfue  my 
chafe,  and  my  foes  fhall  not  fall  by  thy  fwordf .  Lead 
me  to  the  place  of  her  reft  that  I  may  behold  her  beau- 
ty. Pale  fhe  lies  at  the  rock,  and  the  cold  winds  lift 
her  hair.  Her  bow-firing  founds  in  the  blaft,  and  her 
arrow  was  broken  in  her  fall.  Raife  the  praife  of  the 
daughter  of  Sarno,  and  give  her  name  to  the  wind  of 
the  hills. 

Bards.  See!  meteors  roll  around  the  maid;  and 
moon-beams  lift  her  foul!    Around  her,   from  their 

*  Perhaps  the  poet  alludes  to  the  Roman  eagle. 

t  The  fequel  of  the  itory  of  Hidallan  is  introduced j  as  an  evi&ae,  is  {£?  pcc<» 

v.-::::!  i'::cie^!3tcly  fallows  in  Uiw  ^clltcUcn. 
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clouds,  bend  the  awful  faces  of  her  fathers;  Sarno  *  of 
the  gloomy  brow;  and  the  red-rolling  eyes  of  Fidallan. 
When  fhall  thy  white  hand  arife,  and  thy  voice  be 
heard  on  our  rocks?  The  maids  fhall  feek  thee  on  the 
heath,  but  they  will  not  find  thee.  Thou  fhalt  come, 
at  times,  to  their  dreams,  and  fettle  peace  in  their  foul. 
Thy  voice  fhall  remain  in  their  ears,  and  they  fhall 
think  with  joy  on  the  dreams  of  their  reft.  Meteors 
roll  around  the  maid,  and  moon-beams  lift  her  foul? 

*  Sarno  the  father  of  Comala  died  foon  after  the  flight  of  his  daughter.    Fidsl. 
laa  was  the  firtf  Itirg  that  reigned  in  Iniftore. 
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WAR  OF  CAROS: 


A  POEM. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

Caros  is  probably  the  noted  ufurper  Caraufius,  by  birth  a  Menapian,  who  amnntd 
the  purple  in  the  year  284;  and,  feizing  on  Britain,  defeated  the  emperor  Max- 
iminian  Her  cu  litis  in  feveral  naval  engagements,  '.M-h  gi'.es  propriety  to  h'S 
being  called  in  this  poem  the  king  of  fhips.  He  repaired  Agricnla's  wall,  in  or- 
der to  obftruct  the  incurfions  nf  the  Caledonnnr  ;  am!  when  lie  "  as  employed  in 
that  work,  it  appears  he  was  attacked  by  a  party  under  the  command  of  Ofcar 
the  fon  of  Ofiian.  This  battle  is  the  foundation  of  the  prefent  poem,  which  is 
addreiied  to  Malvina  the  daughter  of  Tofcar. 


BR 


>  RING,  daughter  of  Tofcar,  bring  the  harp;  the  light 
of  the  fong  rifes  in  Oflian's  foul.  It  is  like  the 
field,  when  darknefs  covers  the  hills  around,  and  the 
fhadow  grows  flowly  on  the  plain  of  the  fun. 

I  behold  my  fon,  O  Malvina,  near  the  moffy  rock  of 
Crona*.  But  it  is  the  mift  of  the  defert  tinged  with 
the  beam  of  the  weft:  lovely  is  the  mift  that  affumes 
the  form  of  Ofcar!  turn  from  it  ye  winds,  when  ye 
roar  on  the  fide  of  Ardven. 

Who  comes  towards  my  fon,  with  the  murmur  of  a 
fong?  His  ftaff  is  in  his  hand,  his  gray  hair  loofe  on 
the  wind,  purely  joy  lightens  his  face;  and  he  often 
looks  back  to  Caros.  It  is  Ryno  f  of  the  fong,  he  that 
went  to  view  the  foe. 

"What  does  Caros  king  of  fliips?"  faid  the  fon  of 
the  now  mournful  Ofiian;  "  fpreads  he  the  wings  J  of 
his  pride,  bard  of  the  times  of  old?" 

"  He  fpreads  them,  Ofcar,"  replied  the  bard,  "  but 
it  is  behind  his  gathered  heapjj.     He  looks  over  his 


*  Crona  is  the  name  of  a  frm'i!  flreain  which  run:-  into  the  Carron.     On  its 
banks  is  the  fcene  oi  the  preceding  dramatic  poem. 

t  Ryno  is  of:  en  men  tinned  in   the  ancient  poetry.     He  feems  to   li  ■ 
b;ird  of  the  firit  rank,  in  the  days  of  Fingal. 

}  The  Roman  eagle. 

|,  Agricola's  wall,  which  Cavaufius  repaired. 
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ftones  with  fear,   and  beholds   thee,   terrible,   as  the 
ghoft  of  night  that  rolls  the  wave  to  his  fhips." 

"  Go,  thou  firft  of  my  bards,"  fays  Ofcar,  "  and 
take  the  ipear  of  Fingal.  Fix  a  flame  on  its  point,  and 
ihake  it  to  the  winds  of  heaven.  Bid  him  in  fongs  to 
advance,  and  leave  the  roiling  of  his  wave.  Tell  to 
Caros  that  I  long  for  battle;  and  that  my  bow  ia  weary 
of  the  chafe  of  Cona.  Tell  him,  the  mighty  are  not 
here;  and  that  my  arm  is  young." 

He  went  with  the  found  of  his  fong.  Ofcar  reared 
his  voice  on  high.  It  reached  his  heroes  on  Ardven, 
like  the  noife  of  a  cave,  when  the  fea  of  Togorma  rolls 
before  it:  and  its  trees  meet  the  roaring  winds.  They 
gather  round  my  fon  like  the  ftreams  of  the  hill;  when, 
after  rain,  they  roll  in  the  pride  of  their  courfe. 

Ryno  came  to  the  mighty  Caros,  and  ftruck  his  flam- 
ing ipear.  "  Come  to  the  battle  of  Ofcar,  O  thou 
that  fitteft  on  the  rolling  of  waters.  Fingal  is  diftant 
far;  he  hears  the  longs  of  his  bards  in  Morven:  and 
the  wind  of  his  hall  is  in  his  hair.  His  terrible  fpear 
is  at  his  fide;  and  his  fhield  that  is  like  the  darkened 
moon.  Come  to  the  battle  of  Ofcar;  the  hero  is  a- 
lone." 

He  came  not  over  the  ftreamy  Carun  *;  the  bard  re- 
turned with  his  fong.  Gray  night  grows  dim  on  Cro- 
na.  The  feaft  of  fhells  is  fpread.  A  hundred  oak* 
burn  to  the  wind,  and  faint  light  gleams  over  the  heath. 
The  ghefts  of  Ardven  pals  through  the  beam,  and  {hew 
their  dim  and  diftant  forms.  Comala  f  is  half  umecn 
on  her  meteor;  and  Hidallan  is  fullen  and  dim,  like  the 
darkened  moon  behind  the  mift  of  night. 

"  Why  art  thou  fad?"  faid  Ryno;  for  he  alone  be- 
held the  chief.  "  Why  art  thou  fad,  Hidallan,  haft 
thou  not  received  thy  fame  ?  The  fongs  of  Offian  have 
been  heard,  and  thy  ghoft  has  brightened  in  the  wind, 

*  The  river  Carron. 

t  This  is  the  feme  of  Coma'a's death,  which  is  the  f ■.:: ..-e::  -: ""•;  '.- :.- 
The  poet  mentions  her  in  this  place,  in  order  to  introduce  t. 
£s:,,  wbc .  ca  icuuat  of  feci  deals,  hzd  been  expelled  from  tae  i  ws of  Fiagal. ' 
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when  thou  didft  bend  from  thy  cloud  to  hear  the  fong 
of  Morven's  bard." 

"  And  do  thine  eyes  behold  the  hero,"  faid  Ofcar, 
"  like  the  dim  meteor  of  night?  Say,  Ryno,  fay,  how 
fell  the  chief  that  was  fo  renowned  in  the  days  of  our 
fathers?  His  name  remains  on  the  rocks  of  Cona;  and 
I  have  often  feen  the  ftreams  of  his  hills." 

Fingal,  replied  the  bard,  had  driven  Hidallan 
from  his  wars.  The  king's  foul  was  fad  for  Comala, 
and  his  eyes  could  not  behold  Hidallan.  Lonely,  fad, 
along  the  heath,  he  flowly  moved  with  filent  fteps.  His 
arms  hang  cfcfordered  on  his  fide.  His  hair  flies  loofe 
from  his  helmet.  The  tear  is  in  his  down-caft  eyes ; 
and  the  figh  half  filent  in  his  breaft.  Three  days  he 
ftrayed  unfeen,  alone,  before  he  came  to  Lamor's  halls; 
the  moffy  halls  of  his  fathers,  at  the  ftream  of  Balva  *. 
There  Lamor  fat  alone  beneath  a  tree;  for  he  had  fent 
liis  people  with  Hidallan  to  war.  The  ftream  ran  at 
his  feet,  and  his  gray  head  relied  on  his  ftaff.  Sightlefs 
are  h's  aged  eyes.  He  hums  the  fong  of  other  times. 
The  noife  of  Hidallan's  feet  came  to  his  ear:  he  knew 
the  tread  of  his  fon. 

"  Is  the  fon  of  Lamor  returned;  or  is  it  the  found  of 
his  ghoft?  Haft  thou  fallen  on  the  banks  of  Carun,  fon 
of  the  aged  Lamor?  Or,  if  I  hear  the  found  of  Hidal- 
lan's feet;  where  are  the  mighty  in  war?  Where  are 
my  people,  Hidallan,  that  were  wont  to  return  with 
their  echoing  fhields  ?  Have  they  fallen  on  the  banks  of 
Carun?" 

"  No:"  replied  the  fighing  youth,  "  the  people  of 
Lamor  live.  They  are  renowned  in  battle,  my  father; 
but  Hidallan  is  renowned  no  more.  I  mull  fit  alone 
on  the  banks  of  Balva,  when  the  roar  of  the  battle 
grows." 

"  But  my  fathers  never  fat  alone,"  replied  the  rifing 
pride  of  Lamor.     "  They  never  fat  alone  on  the  banks 

*Th!s  isDerha->sthat  ("mail  ftream  ftiU  retaini;:?  the  name  of  Balva,  which  ruls 
through  the  :om?ncic  valley  of  Glentivar  in  ^ti.ii^fnire.  Udiva  fi^.iijcs  -  lue.a 
ftream;  ^C  Glentivar,  Uic  fe^ueitered  vale. 
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of  Balva,  when  the  roar  of  battle  rofe.  Dofl  thou  not 
behold  that  tomb?  Mine  eyes  difcern  it  not:  there  refts 
the  noble  Garmallon  who  never  fled  from  war.  Come, 
thou  renowned  in  battle,  he  fays,  come  to  thy  father's 
tomb.  How  am  I  renowned,  Garmallon?  my  fon  has 
fled  from  war!" 

"  King  of  the  flreamy  Balva!"  faid  Hidallan  with 
a  figh,  "  why  doll  thou  torment  my  foul?  Lamor,  I 
never  feared.  Fingal  was  fad  for  Comala,  and  denied 
liis  wars  to  Hidallan:  Go  to  the  gray  ftreams  of 
thy  land,  he  faid,  and  moulder  like  a  ieaflefs  oak, 
•which  the  winds  have  bent  over  Balva,  never  more  to 
grow!" 

"  And  muft  I  hear,"  Lamor  replied,  "  the  lonely 
tread  of  Hidallan's  feet?  When  thoufands  are  renown- 
ed in  battle,  fhall  he  bend  over  my  gray  ftreams?  Spirit 
of  the  noble  Garmallon !  carry  Lamor  to  his  place:  his 
eves  are  dark;  his  foul  is  fad:  and  his  fon  has  loft  his 
fame!" 

"  Where,"  faid  the  youth,  "  fhall  I  fearch  for  fame 
to  gladden  the  foul  of  Lamor?  From  whence  fhall  I  re- 
turn with  renown,  that  the  found  of  my  arms  may  he 
pleafant  in  his  ear?  If  I  go  to  the  chafe  of  hinds,  my 
name  will  not  be  heard.  Lamor  will  not  feel  my  dogs, 
with  his  hands,  glad  at  my  arrival  from  the  hill.  He 
will  not  inquire  of  his  mountains,  or  of  the  dark -brown 
deer  of  his  deferts." 

"  I  muft  fall,"  faid  Lamor,  "  like  a  Ieaflefs  oak:  it 
grew  on  a  rock,  but  the  winds  have  overturned  it.  My 
ghoft  will  be  feen  on  my  hills,  mournful  for  my  young 
Hidallan.  Will  not  ye,  ye  mills,  as  ye  rife,  hide  him 
from  my  fight?  My  fon!  go  to  Lamor's  hall:  there 
the  arms  of  our  fathers  hang.  Bring  the  fword  of 
Garmallon;  he  took  it  from  a  foe." 

He  went  and  brought  the  fword  with  all  its  ftudded 
thongs.  He  gave  it  to  his  father.  The  gray-haired 
hero  felt  the  point  with  his  hand. 

"My  fon!  lead  me  to  Garmallon's  tomb:  it  rifes 
befide  that  ruflling  tree.     The  long  grafs  is  withered;  I 
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heard  the  breeze  whiffling  there.  A  little  fountain  mur- 
murs near,  and  fends  its  water  to  Balva.  There  let  me 
reft;  it  is  noon:  and  the  fun  is  on  our  fields." 

He  led  him  to  Garmallon's  tomb.  Lamor  pierced 
the  fide  of  his  fon.  They  flcep  together ;  and  their 
ancient  halls  moulder  on  Balva's  banks.  Ghofts  are 
feen  there  at  noon:  the  valley  is  filent,  and  the  people 
fhun  the  place  of  Lamor. 

"  Mournful  is  thy  tale,"  faid  Ofcar,  "  fon  of  the 
times  of  old!  My  foul  fighs  for  Hidallan;  he  fell  in 
the  days  of  his  youth.  He  flies  on  the  blaft  of  the  de- 
fert,  and  his  wandering  is  in  a  foreign  land.  Sons  of 
the  echoing  Morven!  draw  near  to  the  foes  of  Fingal. 
Send  the  night  away  in  fcngs;  and  watch  the  ftrength 
of  Caros.  Ofcar  goes  to  the  people  of  other  times;  to 
the  fhades  of  filent  Ardven;  where  his  fathers  fit  dim 
in  their  clouds,  and  behold  the  future  war.  And  art 
thou  there,  Hidallan,  like  a  half-extinguifhed  meteor? 
Come  to  my  fight,  in  thy  forrow,  chief  of  the  roaring 
Balva!" 

The  heroes  move  with  their  fongs,  Ofcar  flowly 
afcends  the  hill.  The  meteors  of  night  are  fetting  on 
the  heath  before  him  A  diftant  torrent  faintly  roars. 
Unfrequented  blafts  rufh  through  aged  oaks.  The  half- 
enlightened  moon  finks  dim  and  red  behind  her  hill. 
Feeble  voices  are  heard  on  the  heath.  Ofcar  drew  his 
fword. 

"  Come,"  faid  the  hero,  "  O  ye  ghofts  of  my  fa- 
thers! ye  that  fought  againft  the  kings  of  the  world! 
Tell  me  the  deeds  of  future  times ;  and  your  difcourfe 
in  your  caves:  when  you  talk  together  and  behold 
your  fons  in  the  fields  of  the  valiant." 

Trenmor  came  from  his  hill,  at  the  voice  of  his 
mighty  fon.  A  cloud,  like  the  fteed  of  the  ftranger, 
fupported  his  airy  limbs.  His  robe  is  of  the  mift  of  La- 
no,  that  brings  death  to  the  people.  His  fword  is  a 
meteor  half-extinguifhed.  His  face  is  without  form, 
and  dark.  He  fighed  thrice  over  the  hero:  and  thrice 
the  winds  of  the  night  roared  around-     Many  were  his 
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words  to  Ofcar:  but  they  only  came  by  halves  to  our 
cars:  they  were  dark  as  the  tales  of  other  times,  before 
the  light  of  the  fong  arofe.  He  flowly  vanifhed,  like  a 
mift  that  melts  on  the  funny  hill.  It  was  then,  O  daugh- 
ter of  Tofcar,  my  fon  begun  firfl  to  be  fad.  He  fore  fa  w 
the  fall  of  his  race;  and,  at  times,  he  was  thoughtful 
and  dark:  like  the  fun  when  he  carries  a  cloud  on  his 
face:  but  he  looks  afterwards  on  the  hills  of  Cona. 

Ofcar  paHed  the  night  among  his  fathers;  gray 
morning  met  him  on  the  banks  of  Carun.  A  green 
vale  furrounded  a  tomb  which  arofe  in  the  times  of  old. 
Little  hills  lift  their  heads  at  a  diftance;  and  ftretch 
their  old  trees  to  the  wind.  The  warriors  of  Caros  fat 
there,  for  they  had  palled  the  ftream  by  night.  They 
appeared,  like  the  trunks  of  aged  pines,  to  the  pale  light 
of  the  morning.  Ofcar  flood  at  the  tomb,  and  raifed 
thrice  his  terrible  voice.  The  rocking  hills  echoed 
around:  the  flarting  roe's  bounded  away.  And  the 
trembling  ghofts  of  the  dead  fled,  fhrieking  on  their 
clouds.  So  terrible  was  the  voice  of  my  fon,  when  he 
called  his  friends. 

A  thoufand  fpears  rofe  around,  the  people  of  Cares 
rofe.  Why,  daughter  of  Tofcar,  why  that  tear  ?  My 
fon,  though  alone,  is  brave.  Ofcar  is  like  a  beam  of 
the  fky;  he  turns  arcund,  and  the  people  fall.  His 
hand  is  like  the  arm  of  a  ghoft,  when  he  ftretches  it 
from  a  cloud;  the  reft  of  his  thin  form  is  unfeen:  but 
the  people  die  in  the  vale !  My  fon  beheld  the  approach 
of  the  foe;  and  he  flood  in  the  filent  darknefs  of  his 
flrength.  "  Am  I  alone,"  laid  Ofcar,  "  in  the  midft  of 
a  thoufand  foes?  Many  a  fpear  is  there!  many  a  dark- 
ly rolling  eye !  Shall  I  fly  to  Ardven  ?  But  did  my  fa- 
thers ever  fly !  The  mark  of  their  arm  is  in  a  thoufand 
battles.  Ofcar  too  will  be  renowned.  Come,  ye  dim 
ghofls  of  my  fathers,  and  behold  my  deeds  in  war! 
I  may  fall;  but  I  wTill  be  renowned  like  the  race  of  the 
echoing  Morven."  He  flood  dilated  in  his  place,  like 
a  flood  fwelling  in  a  narrow  vale.  The  battle  came, 
BUt  they  fell:  bloody  was  the  fwordof  Ofcar. 
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Thcnoife  reached  his  people  at  Crona;  they  came 
like  a  hundred  ftreams.  The  warriors  of  Caros  fled, 
and  Ofcar  remained  like  a  rock  left  by  the  ebbing  fea. 

Now  dark  and  deep,  with  all  his  deeds,  Caros  rolled 
his  might  along:  the  little  ftreams  are  loft  in  his  courfe; 
and  the  earth  is  rocking  round.  Battle  fpreads  from 
wing  to  wing;  ten  thoufand  fwords  gleam  at  once  in 
the  Iky.  But  why  fhould  Offian  fing  of  battles  ?  For 
never  more  fhall  my  fteel  fhine  in  war.  I  remember 
the  days  of  my  youth  with  forrow;  when  I  feel  the 
weaknefs  of  my  arm.  Happy  are  they  who  fell  in  their 
youth,  in  the  midft  of  their  renov/n !  They  have  not 
beheld  the  tombs  of  their  friends:  or  failed  to  bend  the 
bow  of  their  ftrength.  Happy  art  thou,  O  Ofcar,  in 
the  midft  of  thy  rufhing  blaft.  Thou  often  goeft  to 
the  fields  of  thy  fame,  where  Caros  fled  from  thy  lifted 
fword. 

Darknefs  comes  on  my  foul,  O  fair  daughter  of  Tof- 
car,  I  behold  riot  the  form  of  my  fon  at  Carun ;  nor 
the  figure  of  Ofcar  on  Crona.  The  ruftling  winds 
have  carried  him  far  away;  and  the  heart  of  his  father 
is  fad. 

But  lead  me,  O  Malvina,  to  the  found  of  my  woods, 
and  the  roar  of  my  mountain-ftreams.  Let  the  chafe 
be  heard  on  Cona ;  that  I  may  think  on  the  days  of 
other  years.  And  bring  me  the  harp,  O  maid,  that  I 
may  touch  it  when  the  light  of  my  foul  {hall  arife.  Be 
thou  near,  to  learn  the  fong;  and  future  times  (hall 
hear  of  Oflian. 

The  fons  of  the  feeble  hereafter  will  lift  the  voice  on 
Cona;  and,  looking  up  to  the  rocks,  fay,  "  Here  Offi- 
an dwelt."  They  fhall  admhe  the  chiefs  of  old,  and 
the  race  that  are  no  more :  while  we  ride  on  our  clouds, 
Malvina,  on  the  wings  of  the  roaring  winds.  Our 
voices  fhall  be  heard,  at  times,  in  the  defert;  and  we 
fhall  fing  on  the  winds  of  the  rock. 


WAR  OF  INIS-THONA: 

A  POEM. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 
This  poem  is  an  er>ifode,  introduced  in  a  great  work  compofed  by  Offian,  in  which 
the  actions  of  his  friends,  and  his  beloved  fon  Ofcar,  were  interwoven.  The 
work  itfelf  is  Io!t,  but  fome  epifudes,  and  the  ftory  of  the  poem,  are  handed 
down  by  tradition.  Inis-th"na  was  an  iftand  of  Scandinavia,  fiibject  to  its  own 
king,  but  depending  upon  the  kingdom  of  Lochlin. 

Aur  youth  is  like  the  dream  of  the  hunter  on  the 
hill  of  heath.  He  fleeps  in  the  mild  beams  of  the 
fun;  but  he  awakes  amidfl  a  ftorm;  the  red  lightning 
flies  around:  and  the  trees  fhake  their  heads  to  the 
wind.  He  looks  back  with  joy  on  the  day  of  the  fun, 
and  the  pleafant  dreams  of  his  reft ! 

When  fhall  Oflian's  youth  return,  or  his  ear  delight 
in  the  found  of  arms?  when  fhall  I,  like  Ofcar,  travel 
in  the  light  of  my  ftetl?  Come,  with  your  ftreams,  ye 
hills  of  Cona,  and  liften  to  the  voice  of  Offian!  The 
fong  rifes,  like  the  fun,  in  my  foul;  and  my  heart  feels 
the  joys  of  other  times. 

I  behoLd  thy  towers,  O  Selma!  and  the  oaks  of  thy 
fhaded  wall:  thy  ftreams  found  in  my  ear;  thy  heroes 
gather  round.  Fingal  fits  in  the  midft;  and  leans  on 
the  fhield  of  Trenmor:  his  fpear  ftands  againft  the 
wall ;  he  liftens  to  the  fong  of  his  bards.  The  deeds 
of  his  arm  are  heard;  and  the  actions  of  the  king  in. 
his  youth. 

Ofcar  had  returned  from  the  chafe,  and  heard  the 
hero's  praife.  He  took  the  fnield  of  Branno  *  from 
the  wall ;  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  Red  was  the 
cheek  of  youth.     His  voice  was  trembling,  low.     My 

*  This  is  Brar.no,  the  father  of  Fverallin,  and  grandfather  to  Ofcar;  he  was  of 
Irjfh  extraction,  and  lord  of  UK  i  l  t  oi  I  •.  .-u    His  great  acticus 

are  handed  down  by  trajitiwn,  *.~i  his  cwfplu'.ity  hat  .alTvi  iu'.o  ■>  ;  roverb. 
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fpear  fhook  its  bright  head  in  his  hand;  he  fpoke  to 
Morven's  king. 

"  Fingal!  thou  king  of  heroes !  Offian,  next  to  him 
in  war !  ye  have  fought  the  battle  in  your  youth ;  your 
names  are  renowned  in  fong.  Ofcar  is  like  the  mift  of 
Cona:  I  appear  and  vanifh.  The  bard  will  not  know 
my  name.  The  hunter  will  not  fearch  in  the  heath  for 
my  tomb.  Let  me  fight,  O  heroes,  in  the  battles  of 
Inis -thona.  Diftant  is  the  land  of  my  war!  ye  fliall 
not  hear  of  Ofcar's  fall.  Some  bard  may  find  me  there, 
and  give  my  name  to  the  fong.  The  daughter  of  the 
ftranger  mall  fee  my  tomb,  and  weep  over  the  youth 
that  came  from  afar.  The  bard  fhall  fay,  at  the  feaft, 
hear  the  fong  of  Ofcar  from  the  diftant  land." 

"  Ofcar,"  replied  the  king  of  Morven;  "  thou  fnalt 
fight,  fon  of  my  fame!  Prepare  my  dark-bofomed  fhip 
to  carry  my  hero  to  Inis-thona.  Son  of  my  fon,  regard 
our  fame:  for  thou  art  of  the  race  of  renown.  Let  not 
the  children  of  ftrangers  fay,  feeble  are  the  fons  of 
Morven!  Be  thou  in  battle,  like  the  roaring  ftorm: 
mild  as  the  evening  fun  in  peace.  Tell,  Ofcar,  to  Inis- 
thona's  king,  that  Fingal  remembers  his  youth;  when 
we  ftrove  in  the  combat  together  in  the  days  of  Agan- 
decca." 

They  lifted  up  the  founding  fail;  the  wind  whittled 
through  the  thongs  *  of  their  mails.  Waves  lamed 
the  oozy  rocks:  the  ttrength  of  ocean  roared.  My 
fon  beheld,  from  the  wave,  the  land  of  groves.  He 
rufhed  into  the  echoing  bay  of  Runa;  and  lent  his 
fword  to  Annir  king  of  fpears.  The  gray  haired  hero 
rofe,  when  he  faw  the  fword  of  Fingal.  His  eyes  were 
full  of  tears;  and  he  remembered  the  battles  of  their 
youth.  Twice  they  lifted  the  fpear  before  the  lovely 
Agandecca:  heroes  flood  far  diftant,  as  if  two  ghofts 
contended. 

"  But  now,"  begun  the  king,  "  I  am  old;  the  fword 
lies  ufelefs  in  my  hall.     Thou  art  of  Morven's  race ! 

*  Ltathsr  ti;0D^s  were  ufcii  In,  OJfiaa's  time,  inilead  of  ropes. 
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Annir  has  been  in  the  ftrife  of  fpears;  but  he  is  pale 
and  withered  now,  like  the  oak  of  Lano.  I  have  no 
fon  to  meet  thee  with  joy,  or  to  carry  thee  to  the  halls 
of  his  fathers.  Argon  is  pale  in  the  tomb,  and  Ruro  is 
no  more.  My  daughter  is  in  the  hall  of  ftrangers,  and 
longs  to  behold  my  tomb.  Her  fpoufe  makes  ten  thou- 
fand  fpears;  and  comes  *  like  a  cloud  of  death  from 
Lano.  Come  thou  to  fhare  the  fealt  of  Annir,  fon  of 
echoing  Morven." 

Three  days  they  feafted  together;  on  the  fourth  An- 
nir heard  the  name  of  Ofcar  f .  They  rejoiced  in  the 
ihell|;  and  purfued  the  boars  of  Runa.  Befide  the 
fount  of  moiry  Hones,  the  weary  heroes  reft.  The 
tear  fteals  in  fecret  from  Annir:  and  he  broke  the  rifmg 
figh.  "  Here  darkly  reft,"  the  hero  faid,  "  the  chil- 
dren of  my  youth.  This  ftone  is  the  tomb  of  Ruro: 
that  tree  founds  over  the  grave  of  Argon.  Do  ye  hear 
my  voice,  O  my  fons,  within  your  narrow  houfe?  Or 
do  ye  fpeak  in  thefe  ruflling  leaves,  when  the  winds  of 
the  defert  rife?" 

"  King  of  Inis-thona,"  faid  Ofcar,  "  how  fell  the 
children  of  youth?  The  wild  boar  often  rufhes  over 
their  tombs,  but  he  does  not  difturb  the  hunters.  They 
purfue  deer  ||  formed  of  clouds,  and  bend  their  airy-bow. 
They  ftill  love  the  fport  of  their  youth;  and  mount  the 
wind  with  joy." 

*  Cormalo  had  rcfolvcd  on  a  war  againft  his  fa»her-jn-la\v,  Annir,  fcingof  Inis- 
tVna,  in  order  to  deprive  him  of  his  kingdom  ;  the  injustice  of  his  defipns  was  fr> 
nvuch  refentc  J  bv  Fingal,  that  he  fent  his  grandfon,  Ofcar,  to  the  afiUance  of  An. 
nir.  Both  armies  came  foon  to  a 'a. tie,  inv.-.iich  the  c  iiduet  and  val.  ur  of  Ofcar 
Obtained  a  complete  victory.  An  end  was  put  to  the  war  bv  ihe  death  of  Cormalo, 
who  fell  in  a  (uiRle  combat,  by  Ofcar's  hand.  Thus  is  the  ftory  delivered  down  by 
tradition;  though  the  poet,  to  raife  the  character  of  his  fon,  n.akcs  Ofcar  himfelf 
propofe  the  expedition. 

f  It  was  thought,  in  thofe  days  of  heroifm,  an  infringement  upon  the  laws  of 
hofpitauty,  to  aik  the  name  oi  a  ftranger,  before  he  had  ie:;lted  three  days  in  the 
gre^t  hall  of  the  family.  '  He  that  ?&s  the  name  of  a  ftranger,'  is  to  this  day,  an 
opprobrious  term,  applied,  in  the  north,  to  the  inhofpitable. 

;  «  To  rejoice  in  the  fliell'  is  a  phrafe  for  feafiing  fumptuouflv,  and  drinking 
freely. 

||  The  notion  of  Oman  concerning  the  ftate  of  the  rleceafed,  was  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  They  imagined  that  the  foi:Is  purfued. 
in  their  feparate  itate,  the  employments  and  pleafures  of  their  former  life. 

Vol.  I.  H 
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"  Cormalo,"  replied  the  king,  "  is  chief  of  ten  thou- 
fand  fpears;  he  dwells  at  the  dark -rolling  waters  of  La-  I 
no  *;  which  fend  forth  the  cloud  of  death.  He  came 
to  Runa's  echoing  hails,  and  fought  the  honour  of  the 
fpearf.  The  youth  was  lovely  as  the  firft  beam  cf 
the  fun!  and  few  were  they  who  could  meet  him  in 
fight!  My  heroes  yielded  to  Cormalo:  and  my  daugh- 
ter loved  the  fon  of  Lano\  Argon  and  Ruro  returned 
from  the  chafe;  the  tears  of  their  pride  defcended: 
They  rolled  their  filent  eyes  on  Runa's  heroes,  becaufe 
they  yielded  to  a  flranger:  three  days  they  feafled  with 
Cormalo:  on  the  fourth  my  Argon  fought.  But  who 
could  fight  with  Argon?  Lano's  chief  was  overcome. 
Iik  heart  fwelled  with  the  grief  of  pride,  and  he  refolv- 
ed  in  fecret  to  behold  the  death  of  my  fons..  They 
went  to  the  hills  of  Runa,  and  purfued  the  dirk-brown 
hinds.  The  arrow  of  Cormalo  flew  in  fecret;  and  my 
children  fell.  He  came  to  the  maid  of  his  love;  "to 
Inis  thona's  dark-haired  maid.  They  fled  over  the  de- 
fert,  and  Annir  remained  alone.  Night  came  on,  and 
day  appeared;  nor  Argon's  voice,  nor  Ruro's  came, 
At  length  their  much-lov'd  dog  is  feen ;  the  fleet  and 
bounding  Runar.  Me  came  into  the  hall  and  howled-, 
and  feem<  d  to  look  towards  the  place  of  their  fall.  We 
followed  him:  we  found  them  here:  and  laid  them  by 
this  roofly  ftream.  This  is  the  haunt  of  Annir,  when 
the  chafe  of  the  hinds  is  over.  I  bend  like  the  trunk 
of  an  aged  oak  above  them:  ^rA  my  tears  for  ever 
flow  " 

"  O  Ronnan!  faid  the  rlfing  Ofcar,  "  Ogar  king 
of  fpca:s!  call  my  heroes  to  my  fide,  the  fons  ojf 
ilreamy  Morven.  To-day  we  go  to  Lano's  water, 
that  fend*  forth  the  cloud  of  death.  Cormalo  will  not 
long  rejoice:  death  is  often  at  the  point  cf  our  iwords." 


*  I.am>  was  a  lake  of  -T-.r'':.r?.'.'::;,  re.navt-.ab'e  in  the  ilpvsnf  OfTan  fnremittirg 
a  T3Lfti'x:;t:::i  vr.pc  r  in  ^..uirr.r..  "  And  rho;>.  O  valiant  Duchomar,  like  the  milt 
of  ir.ar/hy  Lano :  when  it  fails  over  the  plains  01  autumn,  and  brings  'leach  to  the 
people."  I  infeal,  B.  I. 

t  By  the  hn/irj'  of  >ht  'pc:.r  is  n.cant  a  kiuJ  of  tournament  p-cU.ul  i.::„.:.j  :lv; 
ancient  northern  nations. 
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They  came  over  the  defert  like  ftormy  clouds,  wh.n 
the  winds  roll  them  over  the  heath:  their  edges  are  tin- 
ged with  lightning:  and  the  echoing  groves  forefee  the 
florm.  The  horn  of  Ofcar's  battle  was  heard;  and 
Lano  fhook  in  all  its  waves.  The  children  of  the  lake 
convened  around  the  founding  fhield  of  Cormalo.  Cl- 
ear fought,  as  he  was  wont  in  battle.  Cormalo  fell 
beneath  his  fword:  and  the  ions  of  the  difmal  La- 
no  fled  to  their  fecret  vales.  -Ofcar  brought  the 
daughter  of  Inis-thona  to  Amur's  echoing  halls.  The 
face  of  age  was  bright  with  joy;  he  bleft  the  king  of 
fwords. 

How  great  was  the  joy  of  Offian,  when  he  beheld 
the  diftant  fail  of  his  fon !  it  was  like  a  cloud  of  light 
that  rifes  in  the  eaft,  when  the  traveller  is  fad  in  a  land 
unknown;  and  difmal  night,  with  her  ghofis,  is  fitting 
around  him.  We  brought  him,  with  fongs,  to  Seima's 
halls.  Fingal  ordered  the  feaft  of  fhells  to  be  fbread, 
A  thoufand  bards  raifed  the  name  of  Ofcar:  and  Mor- 
ven  anfwered  to  the  noife.  The  daughter  of  To  fear 
was  there,  and  her  voice  was  like  the  harp;  when  the 
diftant  found  comes,  in  the  evening,  on  the  foft  ruffling 
breeze  of  the  vale.  • 

O  lay  me,  ye  that  fee  the  light,  near  fome  rock  of  my 
hills:  let  the  thick  hazels  be  around,  let  the  ruftling 
oak  be  near.  Green  be  the  place  of  my  reft;  and  let 
the  found  of  the  diftant  torrent  be  heard.  Daughter  of 
Tofcar,  take  the  harp,  and  raife  the  lovely  fong  of  Sel- 
maj  that  fleep  may  overtake  my  foul  in  the  midft  of 
joy;  that  the  dreams  of  my  youth  may  return,  and  the 
days  of  the  mighty  Fingal.  Selma!  I  behold  thy  tow- 
ers, thy  trees,  and  fhaded  wall.  I  fee  the  heroes  of 
Morven:  and  hear  the  fong  of  bards.  Ofcar  lifts  the 
fword  of  Cormalo 5  and  a  thoufand  youths  admire  its 
ftudded  t'aonps.  They  look  with  wonder  on  my  fon! 
and  admire  the  ftrength  of  his  arm.  They  mark  the 
joy  of  his  father's  eyes;  they  long  for  an  equal  fame. 
And  ye  fliall  have  your  fame,  O  fons  of  ftreamy  Mor- 
ven.  My  foul  is  often  brightened  with  the  fong;  and 
H  % 
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I  remember  the  companions  of  my  youth.  But  fieep 
defeends  with  the  found  of  the  harp;  and  pleafant 
dreams  begin  to  rife.  Ye  fons  of  the  chafe  ftand  far 
diftant,  nor  difturb  my  reft.  The  bard  of  other  times 
converfes  now  with  his  fathers,  the  chiefs  of  the  days 
of  old.  Sons  of  the  chafe  ftand  far  diitant;  diilurb  not 
the  dreams  of  Ofiian. 


BATTLE  OF  LORA: 

A  POEM. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

Finn'.,  ^n  bis  return  from  Ireland,  after  he  had  expelled  Shiran  from  that  king- 

d  -:n,  made  a  iea'.t  to  ;■•!  his  heroes:  >  -  '  '  .-ronnan  ar.d  Ald<>$ 

t  ■  S;  who  h-'U  not  been  ?.!ci.^  with  hi  n  or.  his  expedition.    They  re:"_-:ired 

JtO  ■        • 

.  .r  d  en.-ni'.  •  •:"  I'iti.;al.     The  vjIoui  c<  A'k'.o  fj.;n  j-ain_d  iii-. 

.  i  > .rra~or.  'el!  in  love  with  him. 
it*  her,  and  to  come  to  Eingal,  who  .e'itied  then  in 
:  itlandj  and  wasfl  iii 
'  id  reje&ed  te....6  oi 

fir.sra!.    i.  ..-.=.  ^.f  ills  .-ivai  Erra- 

goi  ;  and  the  unfoiti  natc  -  .  ma  afterwards  cud  of  grief. 

Con  cf  the  diftant  land,  who  dwelleft  in  the  fecret 
^  ceii!  do  I  hear  the  founds  of  thy  grove?  or  is  it  the 
voice  of  thyfengs?  The  torrent  was  loud  in  my  ear, 
but  I  heard  a  tuneful  voice ;  doft  thou  praife  the  chiefs 
of  thy  land;  cr  the  fpirits  *  of  the  wind!  But,  Ion  ly 
dweller  of  the  rocks!  look  over  that  heathy  plain: 
thou  feeft  green  tombs,  with  their  rank,  whiffling  grafs ; 
with  their  Hones  of  moffy  heads:  thru  feeft  them,  fon 
of  the  rock;  but  Offian's  eyes  have  failed. 

A  mountain-flream  comes  roaring  down  and  fends 
its  waters  round  a  green  hill:  four  mofly  flones,  in 
the  midft  of  withered  grafs,  rear  thtir  heads  on  the 
top:  two  trees  which  the  ftorms  have  bent,  fpread  their1 
whiiUing  branches  around.  This  is  thy  dwelling,  Er- 
ragon  f;  this  thy  narrow  houfe;  the  found  of  thy  fliells 
has  been  long  forgot  in  Sera:  and  thy  fhield  is  become 
dark  in  thy  hall.     Erragon,  king  of  fhipe!  chief  of  di- 

*  The  D-v-  :"    J.-<  tr  the  r^:-:   :-,  r.vr.ns  of  th<-  Culdees. 

..-  r.ige  of  the  v,  avis :  probably  a  poetical 
tauic  given  niu  by  Oilian  hiau'eif ;  for  he  goes  by  the  name  cl  Anaii  in  tiaditioa. 
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ftant  Sora!  how  haft  thou  fallen  on  our  mountains? 
How  is  the  mighty  low?  Son  of  the  fecret  cell':  doll  thou 
delight  in  fongs?  Hear  the  battle  of  Lor  a:  the  found 
of  its  Heel  is  long  fmce  paft.  So  thunder  on  the  dark- 
ened hill  roars  and  is  no  more.  The  fun  returns  with 
his  filent  beams:  the  glittering  rocks,  and  green  heads 
of  the  mountains  fmile. 

The  bay  of  Cona  received  our  mips  *,  from  Ullin's 
rolling  waves:  our  white  meets  hung  loofe  to  the  malts: 
and  the  boifterous  winds  roared  through  the  groves  of 
Morven.  The  horn  of  the  king  is  founded,  and  the 
deer  ftart  from  their  rocks.  Our  arrows  flew  in  the 
woods:  the  feaft  of  the  hill  was  fpread.  Our  joy  was 
great  on  our  rocks,  for  the  fall  of  the  terrible  Swaran. 
Two  heroes  were  forgot  at  our  feaft;  and  the  rage  of 
their  bofpms  burned.  They  rolled  their  red  eyes  in  fe- 
cret: the  figh  burfts  from  their  breafts.  They  are  feen 
to  talk  together,  and  to  throw  their  fpears  on  earth. 
They  were  two  dark  clouds  in  the  midft  of  our  joy; 
like  pillars  cf  miit  on  the  fettled  fea:  it  glitters  to  the 
fan,  but  the  manners  fear  a  ftorm. 

"  Raife  my  white  fails,"  faid  Ma-ronnan,  "  raife 
them  to  the  winds  of  the  weft;  let  us  rulh,  O  Aldo, 
through  the  foam  of  the  northern  wave.  We  are  for- 
got at  the  feaft:  but  our  arms  have  been  red  in  blood. 
Let  us  leave  the  hills  of  Fingal,  and  ferve  the  king  of 
Sora.  His  countenance  is  fierce,  and  the  war  darkens 
round  his  fpear.  Let  us  be  renowned,  O  Aldo,  in  the 
battles  of  echo;  ag  Sora." 

They  took  their  i words  and  fhields  of  thongs:  and 
rufhed  to  Lumar's  founding  bay.  They  came  to  Sora's 
haughty  king,  the  chief  of  bounding  fteeds.  Erragon 
had  returned  from  the  chafe:  his  fpear  was  red  in  blood. 
He  bent  his  dark  face  to  the  ground;  and  whiffled  as 
he  went.  He  tcok  the  Grangers  to  his  feafts:  and  they 
fought  and  conquered  in  his  wars. 

Aldo  returned  with  his  fame  towards  Sora's  lofty 

*  This  wiD  ut  Ir:"2<.i's  rc:jn?  iroir.  i.\s  v.ir  vj.u\  Gvarani 
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walls.  From  her  tower  looked  the  fpoufe  of  Erragon, 
the  humid,  rolling  eyes  of  Lorma.  Her  dark-brown 
hair  flies  on  the  wind  of  ocean:  her  white  breaft  heaves, 
like  ihow  on  the  heath;  when  the  gentle  winds  a  rile, 
and  fiowly  move  it  in  the  light.  She  law  young  Aldo, 
like  the  beam  of  Sora's  letting  fun.  Her  loft  heart 
lighed:  tears  filled  her.  eyes j  and  her  white  arm  fup-- 
ported  her  head.  Three  days  fhe  fat  within  the  hail, 
and  covered  grief  with  joy.  On  the  fourth  fhe  fled 
with  the  hero,  along  the  rolling  fea.  They  came  to 
Cona's  moffy  towers,  to  Fingal  king  of  ipears. 

"  Aldo  of  the  heart  of  pride!"  faid  the  riling  king 
of  Morven,  "  fhall  I  defend  thee  from  the  wrath  of 
Sora's  injured  king?  Who  will  now;  receive  my  people 
into  their  halls,  or  give  the  feaft  of  ftrangers,  fince  Al- 
do of  the  littt*.-  foul,  has  carried  away  the  fair  of  Sora? 
Go  to  thy  hiils,  thou  feeble  hand,  and  hide  thee  in  thy 
caves;  mournful  is  the  battle  we  mult  fight,  with 
Sora's  gloomy  king.  Spirit  of  the  noble  Trenmor! 
when  will  Fingal  ceafe  to  fight?  I  was  born  in  the 
midit  of  battles  *,  and  my  fteps  mtoft  move  in  blood  to 
my  tomb.  But  my  hand  did  not  injure  the  weak,  my 
fteel  did  not  touch  the  feeble  in  arms.  I  behold  thy 
tempefts,  O  Morven,  which  will  overturn  my  halls; 
when  my  children  are  dead  in  battle,  and  none  remains 
to  dwell  in  Selma.  Then  will  the  feeble  come,  but 
they  will  not  know  my  tomb:  my  renown  is  in  the 
fong:  and  my  aclions  {hall  be  as  a  dream  to  future 
timi  i." 

His  people  gathered  around  Errngon,  as  the  florms 
round' the  ghoft  of  night;  when  he  calls  them  from 
the  top  of  Morven,  and  prepares  to  pour  them  on  the 
land  of  the  ftranger.  He  came  to  the  more  of  Cona, 
and  lent  his  bard  to  the  king;  to  demaifcl  the  combat 
of  thousands;  or  the  land  of  many  hills.  Fingal  fat 
in  his  hall  with  the  companions  of  his  youth  around 

*  Comhal  the  fetli  t  In  battle,  againft  the  tribe  of  Morni,tbe 

.-.  .,  riety,  be  faid  to  luwi 

':i»-u  ban 
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him.  The  young  heroes  were  at  the  chafe,  and  far 
diftant  in  the  defert.  The  gray-haired  chiefs  talked  of 
other  times,  and  of  the  a&ions  of  their  youth;  when 
the  aged  Narthmor  *  came,  the  king  of  ftreamy  Lo- 
ra. 

"  This  is  no  time,"  begun  the  chief,  "  to  hear  the 
fangs  of  other  years:  Erragon  frowns  on  the  coait,  and 
lifts  ten  thoufand  fwords.  Gloomy  is  the  king  among 
his  chiefs!  he  is  like  the  darkened  moon,  amidft  the 
meteors  of  night. 

"  Come,"  laid  Finga!,  "  from  thy  hall,  thou  daughter 
of  my  love;  come  from  thy  hall,  Bofminaf,  maid  of 
ftreamy  Morven !  Narthmor,  take  the  fteeds  J  of  the 
itrangers,  and  attend  the  daughter  of  Fingal:  let  her  bid 
the  king  of  Sora  to  our  feaft,  to  Sehna's  maded  wall. 
Offer  him,  O  Bofmina,  the  peace  of  heroes,  and  the 
wealth  of  generous  Aldo:  our  youths  are  far  diftant, 
and  age  is  on  our  trembling  hands." 

She  came  to  the  hoft  of  Erragon,  like  a  beam  of  light 
to  a  cloud.  In  her  right  hand  fhone  an  arrow  of  gold; 
and  in  her  left  a  fparkling  (hell,  the  fign  of  Morven's 
peace.  Erragon  brightened  in  her  pre  fence  as  a  rock, 
before  the  hidden  beams  cf  the  fun;  when  they  iffue 
from  a  broken  cloud,  divided  by  the  roaring  wind. 

"  Son  of  the  diftant  Sora,"  begun  the  mildly  blufh- 
ing  maid,  "  come  to  the  feaft  of  Morven's  king,  to 
Selma's  maded  walls.  Take  the  peace  of  heroes,  O 
warrior,  and  let  the  dark  fword  reft  by  thy  fide.  And 
if  thou  chufeft  the  wealth  of  kings,  hear  the  words  of 
the  generous  Aldo.  He  gives  to  Erragon  an  hundred 
fteeds,  the  children  of  the  rein;  an  hundred  maids  from 
diftant  lands;  an  hundred  hawks  with  fluttering  wing, 
that  fly  acrois  the  Iky.     An  hundred  girdles  [j  ihall  al- 

*  Neart-mor.  '  crest  ftrength.'    r.ors,  'ty-if)-.' 

f  Bof-m!iina,  «  foft  and  tender  h;.r.d.'   ;;.c  ut.s  the  ycungeft  cf  nilgai's  children. 

j  Thefe  were  rro^aV.\  .Vjrf-.s  J.s'.itn  ir.  the  incjrUonsof  tl>e  Caledonians  iuto  the 

Roman  province,  whicij  rectus  to  be  intimated  ia  the  phrafe  of  "  tie  iteeds  of 

l|  Sanctified  girdle' ,  till  very  lr.tely,  were  kept  in  imny  families  in  the  r.orth  of 
ScotUnd;  they  wei<-  uout...  a!  :■•*  ivo:nen  i:  laV/..r,  it.  i  w.-.e  :^-pcled  to  alleviate 
thtjr  rains,  aud  to  iCcelefStt  tie  b;::h.    TSey  we;c  KBireued.  with  feveraj  myfci* 
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lb  be  thine,  to  bind  high-bofomed  women;  the  friends 
of  the  births  of  heroes,  and  the  cure  of  the  fons  of  toil. 
Ten  (hells  ftudfled  with  geuSs  ihall  (hine  in  Sora's  tow- 
ers: the  blue  water  trembles  on  their  itars,  and  feems 
to  be  fparkling  wine.  They  gladdened  once  the  kings 
of  the  world  *,  in  the  midit  of  their  echoing  halls. 
Thefe,  O  hero,  ihall  be  thine;  or  thy  white-bofomed 
fpoufe.  Lorma  ihall  roll  her  bright  eyes  in  thy  halls ; 
though  Fingal  loves  the  generous  Aldo:  Fingal!  who 
never  injured  a  hero,  though  his  arm  is  ftrong." 

"  Soft  voice  of  Cona!"  replied  the  king,  "  tell  him, 
that  he  fpreads  his  feaft  in  vain.  Let  Fingal  pour  his 
fpoils  around  me;  and  bend  beneath  my  power.  Let 
him  give  me  the  fwords  of  his  fathers,  and  the  ihields 
of  other  times:  that  my  children  may  behold  them  in 
my  halls,  and  lay,  Thefe  are  the  arms  of  Fingal.'" 

"  Never  Ihall  they  behold  them  in  thy.halls,"  faid 
the  rifing  pride  of  the  maid.  "  They  are  in  the  mighty 
hands  of  heroes  who  never  yielded  in  war.  King  of 
the  echoing  Sora!  the  florrn  is  gathering  on  our  hills. 
Pod  thou  not  forefee  the  fall  of  thy  people,  ion  of  the 
diflant  land?" 

She  came  to  Selma's  filent  hails;  the  king  beheld 
her  down-caft  eyes.  He  rofe  from  his  place,  in  his 
ftrehgth,  and  iliook  his  aged  locks.  He  took  the  found- 
ing mail  of  Trenmor,  and  the  dark-brown  fhield  of  his 
fathers.  Darknefs  tilled  Selma's  hall,  when  he  ftretch- 
ed  his  hand  to  his  fpear;  the  ghofls  of  thoufands  were 
near,  and  forefaw  the  death  of  the  people.  Terrible 
joy  rofe  in  the  face  of  the  aged  heroes:  they  ruihed  to 
meet  the  foe;  their  thoughts  are  on  the  aclicns  of  other 
yean ;  and  on  the  fame  of  the  tomb. 

Now  the  dogs  of  the  chafe  appeared  at  Trathal's 
tomb:  Fingal  knew  that  his  young  heroes  followed 
them,  and  he  ftopt  in  the  midit  of  his  courfe.  Ofcar 
appeared  the  firft;  then  Morni's  ion,  and  Nemi's  race: 

's  waift,  w;:s  ao- 
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Fercuth  *  mewed  his  gloomy  form:  Dermic!  fpread 
his  dark  hair  on  the  wind.  Oman  came  the  laft.  I 
hummed  the  long  of  other  times:  my  fpear  fupported 
my  Heps  over  the  little  ftreams,  and  my  thoughts  were 
of  mighty  men.  Fingal  {truck  his  bofly  fhield; .  and 
gave  the  difmal  fign  of  war;  a  thpufand  fwords,  at  once 
unfheathed,  gleam  on  the  waving  heath.  Three  gray- 
haired  fens  of  fong  raii'e  the  tuneful,  mournful  voice. 
Deep  and  dark  with  founding  fteps,  we  ruih,  a  gloomy 
ridge,  along:  like  the  fhower  of  a  ftorm,  when  it  pours 
on  the  narrow  vale. 

The  king  of  Morven  fat  on  his  hill:  the  fun-heam 
of  battle  flew  on  the  wind:  the  companions  of  his 
youth  are  near,  with  all  their  waving  locks  of  age. 
Joy  rcfe  in  the  hero's  eyes  when  he  beheld  his  fons  in 
war;  when  he  faw  them  amidfl  the  lightning  of  fwords, 
and  mindful  of  the  deeds  of  their  fathers.  Erragon 
came  on,  in  his  ftrength,  like  the  roar  of  a  wintcr- 
ftream;  the  battle  falls  in  his  courfe,  and  death  is  at  his 
fide. 

"  Who  comes,"  faid  Fingal,  "  like  the  bounding 
roe,  like  the  hart  of  echoing  Cona?  His  fhield  glitters 
on  his  fide;  and  the  clang  of  his  armour  is  mournful. 
He  meets  with  Erragon  in  the  ftrife!  Behold  the  battle 
of  the  chiefs!  it  is  like  the  contending  of  ghofts  in  a 
gloomy  ftorm.  But  falleft  thou,  fon  of  the  hill,  and  is 
thy  white  bofom  ftained  with  blood?  Weep,  unhappy 
Lorma,  Aldo  is  no  more!" 

The  king  took  the  fpear  of  his  ftrength ;  for  he  was 
fad  for  the  fall  of  Aldo:  he  bent  his  deathful  eyes  on 
the  foe;  but  Gaul  met  the  king  of  Sora.  Who  can  re- 
late the  fight  of  the  chiefs  ?  The  mighty  ftranger  fell. 

"  Sons  of  Cona!"  Fingal  cried  aloud,  "  ftop  the 
hand  of  death.  Mighty  was  he  that  is  now  fo  low! 
and  much  is  he  mourned  in  Sora!  The  ftranger  will 
come  towards  his  hall,  and  wonder  why  it  is  iilcnt. 
The  king  is  fallen,  O  ftranger,  and  the  joy  of  his  houfe 

*  Fear-cutu,  the  fume  « ith  Fergus,  '  the  uiun  of  the  word,'  or  a  commander  of 
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'.     I.iften  to  the  found  of  his  woods:  perhaps 

his  gholi  is  there;  but  he  is  far  diftant,  on  Morven, 

beneath   the  fword  of  a  foreign  foe."     Such  were  the 

f  Fiftgal)  when  the  bard  railed  the  long  of  peace ; 

p  ed  our  uplifted  fwords,  and  ipared  the  feeble 

•  .  e  laid  Erragdn  in  that  tomb;  and  I  raifed  the 

voice  of  grief:  the  clouds  of  night  came  roiling  down, 

and  th<  d  to  fome.     His  face 

udy  and  dark;  and  an  half-formed  figh  is  in  his 

breaft.     Blefl  be  thy  foui,  O  king  of  Sora!  thine  arm 

■  nrible  in  war! 

Lorma  fat,  in  Aldo's  hall,  at  the  light  of  a  flaming 

oak:  the  night  came,  but  lie  did   not  return;  and  the 

foul  of  Lorma   is  lad.     What  detains  thee,  hunter  cf 

for  thou  didll  promile  to  return,     lias  the  deer 

been  diftant  far;  and  do  the  dark  winds  figh,  round 

.    aih?  I  am  in  the  land  of  i (.rangers,  where 

end?  But  Aldo,  come  from  thy  echoing  hills5 

O  my  belt  beloved! 

Her  eyes  are  turned  toward  the  gate,  and  Ihe  Wrens 
to  the  milling  Haft.  She  thinks  it  is  Aldo's  tread,  and 
s  in  her  face:  but  forrow  returns  again,  like  a 
thin  cloud  on  the  moon.  "  And  wilt  thou  not  return, 
my  love?  Let  me  behold  the  face  of  the  hill.  The 
moon  is  in  the  eaft.  Calm  and  bright  is  the  breaft  of 
the  lake!  When  fhall  I  behold  his  dogs  returning  from 
the  chafe  ?  When  fhall  I  hear  his  voice,  loud  and  diftant. 
on  the  wind?  Come  from  thy  echoing  hills,  hunter  of 
woody  Cona!" 

His  thin  ghofl  appeared,  on  a  rock,  like  the  watry 
Learn  of  the  moon,  when  it  rufhes  from  between  two 
clouds,  and  the  midnight  fhower  is  on  the  fieid.  She 
followed  the  empty  form  over  the  heath,  for  fhe  knew 
that  her  hero  fell.  I  heard  her  approaching  cries  on 
the  wind,  like  the  mournful  voice  of  the  breeze,  when 
it  fighs  on  the  grafs  of  the  cave* 

She  came,  fhe  found  her  hero:  her  voice  was  heard 
no  more;  iilent  fhe  rolled  her  fad  eyes;  fhe  was  pale 
as  a  watry  cloud,  that  riles  from  the  lake,  to  the  beam 
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of  the  moon.  Few  were  her  days  on  Cona:  flie  funk 
into  the  tomb:  Fingal  commanded  his  hards;  and  they 
i'ung  over  the  death  of  Lorma.  The  daughters  of 
Morven  mourned  her  for  one  day  in  the  year,  when  the 
dark  winds  of  autumn  returned. 

Son  of  the  diftant  land  * !  thou  dwelleft  in  the  field 
of  fame:  O  let  thy  long  rife,  at  times,  in  the  praife  of 
thofe  that  fell:  that  their  thin  ghofts  may  rejoice  a- 
round  thee;  and  the  foul  of  Lorma  come  on  a  moon- 
beam f ,  when  thou  lieft  down  to  reft,  and  the  moon 
looks  into  thy  cave.  Then  fhalt  thou  fee  her  lovely; 
but  the  tear  is  ftill  on  her  cheek. 

*  The  pnet  a'MrcJTes  hiinfclf  to  the  Culdce. 

t  "  He  thou  a  moon-beam,  O  Monia,  re^r  the  window  of  my  refl ;  when  my 
.  pi  peace,  and  .;.-  cii:»  of  arms  is  over."  ...,  iJ.  T, 


COxNLATH  AND  CUTHONA: 

A  POEM. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

Certath  was  tbe  youngeft  of  Morni's  fens,  and  brother  to  the  celebrate!  Gael, 
wjio  is  (a  of"en  ineiitif.ica  i:>  0'l">an'«  poems.  He  v:s  in  love  with  Cuthona  the 
daughter  of  Run  :>r,  w  ten  T<  (car  the  :  ,  Fercuth 

:.  arrived,  from  Ireland,  at  Mora  where  Conlath  dwelt  Hewashof- 
pitably  received,  3:id  according  to  the  c-jiU'in  of  the  times,  reaited  three  days 
with  Conlath.  On  the  ourth  be  fel  fail,  and  crafting  the  ifland  of  waves, 
probably,  one  of  the  Hebrid    ...  ting,  fell  in  love  with  her, 

and  car:.  ,  :fs  of  wea- 

ther,  into   I-thona  :  mean  time  Conlath  hearing  of  the 

rape,  I'lilc!   :fttrhi::i,  and  ..-  .  :M  of  U<\>v?  for  the  coatt  of 

Ireland.    They  ft  ■■  ii  wound* 

Cuthona  d:d  not  I  ftei.    Fin, 

gal,  hearing  of  their  ur.tort-"  .:ral  the  foil  ot  Moran  to  bury 

them,  hut  forgot  to  feed  a  bard  er  their  tombs.    The 

ghoft  of  Conlath    -  fmittopo, 

.  fterity,  his  and  Ce.hona's  taint,  lor  it  »ii  :n-  <  ;iii.iu:i  of  t.'.e  times,  that  the 
fouls  of  the  deceal'ed  were  not  happv,  till  their  elegies  were  compol'ed  by  a 
bard. 


D" 


not  Oman  hear  a  voice?  or  is  it  the  found  of 
days  that  are  no  more  I  Often  does  the  memory 
of  former  times  come,  like  the  evening  fun,  on  my  foul. 
The  noife  of  the  chafe  is  renewed;  and,  in  thought,  I 
lift  the  fpear.  But  Oman  did  hear  a  voice:  Who  art 
thou,  foil  of  the  night?  The  fons  of  little  men  arc 
afieep,  and  the  midnight  wini  is  in  my  hall.  Perhaps 
it  is  the  fhield  of  Fingal  that  echoes  to  the  blaft:  it  hangs 
in  Oman  s  hall,  and  he  feels  it  fometimes  with  his  hands. 
Yes!  I  hear  thee,  my  friend:  long  has  thy  voice  been 
abfent  from  mine  ear!  What  brings  thee,  on  thy  cloud, 
to  Oman,  fon  of  the  generous  Morni!  Are  the  friends 
of  the  aged  near  thee?  Where  is  Ofcar,  fon  of  fame? 
He  was  often  near  thee,  O  Conlath,  when  the  din  of 
battle  rofe. 

Choji  of  Conlath.     Sleeps  the  fweet  voice  of  Cona, 
:'r.  the  midft  of  his -ruffling  hall?  Sleeps  Offian  in  his 
vithcut  their  fame?  The  fea  roils 
I 
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round  the  dark  I-thona  *,  and  our  tombs  are  not  feen 
by  the  ftranger.  How  long  fhall  our  fame  be  unheard, 
fon  of  the  echoing  Morven? 

Offlan.  O  that  mine  eyes  could  behold  thee,  as  thou 
fitteft,  dim,  on  thy  cloud !  Art  thou  like  the  mift  of 
Lano;  or  an  half-extinguiihed  meteor?  Of  what  are 
the  fkirts  of  thy  robe?  Of  what  is  thine  airy  bow?  But 
he  is  gene  on  his  blaft  like  the  fhadow  of  mift.  Come 
from  thy  wall,  my  harp,  and  let  me  hear  thy  found. 
Let  the  light  of  memory  rife  on  I-thona;  that  I  may 
behold  my  friends.  And  Offian  does  behold  his 
friends,  on  the  dark-blue  ifle.  The  cave  of  Thona 
appears,  with  its  moffy  rocks  and  bending  trees.  A 
ftream  roars  at  its  mouth,  and  Tofcar  bends  over  its 
courfe.  Fercuth  is  fad  by  his  fide:  and  the  maid  f  of 
his  love  fits  at  a  diftance  and  weeps.  Does  the  wind 
of  the  waves  deceive  me  ?  Or  do  I  hear  them  fpeak  ? 

To/car.  The  night  was  ftormy.  From  their  hills  the 
groaning  oaks  came  down.  The  fea  darkly-tumbled 
beneath  the  blaft,  and  the  roaring  waves  were  climbing 
againft  our  rocks.  The  lightning  came  ofren  and 
mewed  the  blafted  fern.  Fereuth!  I  faw  the  ghoft  of 
night  f.  Silent  he  ftood,  on  that  bank;  his  robe  of 
mift  flew  on  the  wind.  I  could  behold  his  tears:  an 
aged  man  he  ieemed,  and  full  of  thought. 

Fercuth.  It  was  thy  father,  O  Tofcar;  and  he  fore- 
fees  fome  death  among  his  race.  Such  was  his  ap- 
pearance on  Cromla,  before  the  great  Ma-ronnan  j| 
fell.  Uilin!  §  with  thy  hills  of  grais,  how  pleafant  are 
thy  vales!  Silence  is  near  thy  blue  ftreams,  and  the 
fun  is  on  thy  fields.  Soft  is  the  found  of  the  harp  in 
SelamaTj  and  pleafant  the  cry  of  the  hunter  on  Cromla. 


*  I-thona.  «  ifland  of  waves,'  one  of  the  uninhabited  wefterr.  ifles. 

i  Cu'.hona  thedaugl  let  of  Kumar,  whom  Tofcar  had  carried  .v.vay  by  force. 

J  It  was  lor.p  thought,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  that  itorrr.s  were  railed    \  tin 
<;hoits  of  the-  dece:.fed.     This  notion  is  (nil  iv.'.trtained  bv  the  viU/J. 
tr.ii. k  that  whirlwinds,  and  fuddcr.  flails  01  wind  are  occasioned  by  ipirit^  uti© 
tran, port  themfelves,  in  that  manner,  from  one  place  to  anuther. 

i;  r.ia-ronnan  was  Uie  brother  of  Tofcar. 

5  Ulfter  in  Ireland. 

Tf  Selamath — « beautiful  to  behold,'  the  name  of  Tcfcar's  palace,  on  the  coat:  cf 
VUter,  near  the  moupt»i»  Crgitia,  u»«  tts&e  of  the  eyiefoeja. 
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But  we  zrc  in  the  dark  I-thona,  furrounded  by  the 
ftonn.  The  billows  lift  their  white  heads  above  our 
rorks:  and  we  tremble  amidft  the  night. 

.  \  !;':;.,r  is  the  foul  of  battle  fled,  Fercuth 
with  the  locks  of  age?  I  have  feen  thee  undaunted  in 
danger,  and  thine  eyes  burning  with  joy  in  the  fight. 
Whither  is  the  foul  of  battle  fled  ?  Our  fathers  never 
feared.  Go:  view  the  fettling  fea:  the  ftormy  wind 
is  laid.  The  billows  ftill  tremble  on  the  deep,  and  feem 
to  fear  the  blaft.  But  view  the  fettling  fea:  morning 
is  gray  on  our  rocks.  The  fun  will  look  ibon  from  his 
eait;  in  all  his  pride  of  light.  I  lifted  up  my  fails, 
with  jcv,  before  the  halls  of  generous  Conlath.  My 
cor.rfc  was  by  the  ifle  of  waves,  where  his  love  purfu- 
cd  th.e  deer.  I  faw  her,  like  that  beam  of  the  fun  that 
ronti  the  cloud.  Her  hair  was  en  her  heaving 
breaft;  (he,  bending  forward,  drew  the  bow:  her 
white  arm  feemed,  behind  her,  like  the  fnew  of  Crora- 
la.  Come  to  my  foul,  I  laid,  thou  huntrefs  of  the  ifle 
of  waves!  But  (he  fpends  her  time  in  tears,  and  thinks 
of  the  generous  Conlath.  Where  can  1  find  thy  peace, 
:  naa  lovely  maid? 
:  u:.  *  A  diftaot  fteep  bends  over  the  fea,  with 
aged  trees  and  moffy  rocks:  the  billows  roll  at  its  feet: 
on  its  fide  is  the  dwelling  of  roes.  The  people  call  it 
Ardven.  There  the  towers  of  Mora  rife.  There 
Conlath  looks  over  the  fea  for  his  only  love.  The 
daughters  of  the  chafe  returned,  and  he  beheld  their 
down-caft  eyes.  Where  is  the  daughter  of  Rumar? 
But  they  anfwered  nor.  My  peace  dwells  on  Ardven, 
fou  of  the  difcant  land! 

Tcfcar.  And  Cuthona  mall  return  to  her  peace;  to 
the  halls  of  generous  Conlith.  He  is  the  friend  of, 
Tofcar:  J  have  feaficd  in  his  hall-;.  Rife,  ye  gentle 
breezes  of  Ullin,  and  ftretch  my  fails  towards  Ardven's 
fliorts.     Cuthona  fhall  reft  en  Ardven:  but  the  days 

*  Ctthon3,  the  mourrf^l  found  of  the  wcv,  :.  •  -— .:-rl  r.-.r.e  -Wen  her  \.r 
a  Loiint  of  L'.r  in..:  .  .  .:  tie  waves:  t£r  :  ~ 
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of  Tcfcar  will  be  fad.  I  fhall  fit  in  my  cave  in  tlie  field 
of  the  fun.  The  biaft  will  ruftle  in  my  trees,  and  I 
fhall  think  it  is  Cuthona' s  voice.  But  fhe  is  diitant  far, 
in  the  halls  of  the  mighty  Conlath. 

Cuthona.  Oh!  '  what  cloud  is  that?  It  carries  the 
gholls  of  my  fathers,  I  fee  'the  Ikirts  of  their  robes* 
like  gray  and  watry  mift.  When  fhall  I  fall.  O  Ru- 
mar?  Sad  Cuthona  fees  her  death.  Will  not  Conlath 
behold  me,  before  I  enter  the  narrow  houfe  *  ? 

OJJian.  And  he  will  behold  thee,  O  maid:  he  comes 
along  the  rolling  fea.  The  death  of  Tofcar  is  dark  on 
his  fpear;  and  a  wound  is  in  his  fide.  He  is  pale  at 
the  cave  of  Thona,  and  fhews  his  ghaft'y  wound. 
,  Where  art  thou  with  thy  tears,  Cuthona?  the  chief  of 
Mora  dies.  The  vifion  grows  dim  en  my  mmd:  I  be- 
hold the  chiefs  no  more.  But,  O  ye  bards  of  future 
times,  remember  the  fall  of  Conlath  with  tears:  he  fell 
before  his  day;  and  fadnefs  darkened  in  his  hail.  His 
mother  looked  to  his  fhield  on  the  wall,  and  it  was 
bloody  f.  She  knew  that  her  hero  died,  and  her  far- 
row was  heard  on  Mora.  Art  thou  pale  on  thy  rock, 
Cuthona,  befide  the  fallen  chiefs?  Night  comes,  and 
day  returns,  but  none  appears  to  raife  their  tomb. 
Thou  frightenefi  the  fcreaming  fowls  away,  and  thy 
tears  for  ever  flow.  Thou  art  pale  as  a  watry  cloud, 
that  rifes  from  a  lake. 

The  fens  of  the  defert  came,  and  they  found  her 
dead.  They  raife  a  tomb  over  the  heroes;  and  flip 
refts  at  the  fide  of  Conlath.  Come  not  to  my  dreamy 
O  Conlathj  for  thou  hall  received  thy  fame.  Be  thy 
voice  far  diftant  from  my  hall ;  that  fleep  may  defeend 
at  night.  O  that  T  could  forget  my  friends;  till  my 
footfleps  ceafe  to  be  feen !  till  I  come  among  them  with 
joy!  and  lay  my  aged  limbs  in  the  narrow  houie! 

*  The  pave. 

.      Ik- ■vinion  o'  <he  tirrtrs,  *h 
Came  bloody  '.iu  vei  .■..-. 
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